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4 AM an American girl: 21 years of would be? They were doing their NG 
% age. I live in a small town near part, although they would not be % 
6 a large city. My father is a suc- here. My brothers had ‘‘seen’’ and ro} 
p cessful business man. I have two gone to do their part. Even my little NG 
WM ~—ssiSters and three brothers. In age, I brother had ‘‘seen.” This is what 5 
hf am just between them. My two they had “got.” o 
@ eldest brothers have enlisted. My I talked with my sisters, and at 
4 mother is busy in Red Cross work; once they ‘saw.’ I had thrown 3 
si my father in war gardens. open the shutter indeed! The key, U 
NY We have always had five servants, after all, was very simple—once the °, 
6 so I have not had to concern myself key was found! 5 
p about housework. I have always got 
up at half past eight and passed a ig we I am alive to the real idea Ns 
if usual girl’s day. When I had callers of the war, and up to my chin Q 
9 that stayed late, or when I went to at work in it. And one important () 
e the theater or to dances, I slept later. “bit’’ I can do is to write out my ex- 3 
My mother humored us. perience, and say, as one girl to other 
() girls: 9 
4 HEN the war came upon us “Get” this view as I have: as my 3 
Cj we all talked about it at the sisters have: as my brothers did. 
§ table. My father and my mother It will mean so much to all of us. n 
if were anxious, I could see. My We, the young people of America, 2 
(;) brothers “‘ got”’ the war very quickly. are what this war is about and for: 6 
i As I say, two enlisted, and the third that we may have a world in which 2 
f has gone to a Junior Naval Reserve we can safely live and that we can 
0. camp. Neither my sisters nor my- rightly enjoy. Our fathers and our 
6 self was disturbed. We didn't ‘‘get”’ mothers are passing away. 
K the war or its meaning at all. We _ This world, with everything in it, 
j drifted along in our usual lives. with all its social problems, its big, 
hd As the war drifted along and the hideous war, is ours. It is and it is 
() “stories”’ in the newspapers followed to be yours and mine. Our brothers 
5 one another in rapid succession, | are going forth. But for what? That 
Kye was interested to read them. But our world may be saved. Not the 
¥ the real idea didn’t “‘get’’ me, as my world of our fathers and mothers, 
6 brothers used to say. ‘‘ You girls are PHOTOGRAPH BY ABBE OF THE J. P. BELL COMPANY, INC. - ime a but ours, ours! 
queer,’’ is all they said. But my 
ij father’s and my mother’s anxious looks began to stay with me. What were iby YOU see what I mean? You and I have been bequeathed our share 
° they so anxious about? I read the President’s war message and his procla- of this our Country with our brothers. However much we may grieve, 
C) mation to the people with all the interest I could. But after all, I had to however sad we may feel that those we have loved, with their tired faces, 
N confess to myself that I was reading them because everybody was doing it are passing away from us, we cannot evade our heritage. 
hf and everybody was talking about it and I didn’t want to appear ignorant. This is now our country, our world. Our parents have tried so hard to fit 
9 ‘ us for the burden of it; and the joy of it! 
fo} NE evening I was looking at my father and mother discussing the war, What shall we do with it? 
and once more I noticed their anxious faces. And I wondered why ? Do you not see how, with all our simple human traits—with our vani- 
° What was there that they “got” that I didn’t or couldn’t “get”? They ties, our loves, our rivalries, our desires—this new and sudden realization 
S were soon to pass away and what mattered it to them what the war would of our ownership changes us all from girls into women? Do you not see 
0 mean to ‘“‘a regenerated world,” as father called it? They would not be that this great country is our home—ours to make more livable and beautiful 
hi here! than it has ever been before? To make it a land of eternal peace, to keep not 
Then suddenly a light broke in upon me: a thought came: No, my only for ourselves but for our children and our children’s children, a sacred, 
i parents would not be here, most likely. But I would be! My sisters would inviolate possession ? Do you not now see that we must dedicate ourselves 
(0) be! -My brothers would be! Our children would be! Could it be that my to this ownership in this new sense? 
‘ father and mother were concerned over a world of which not they but their 
} children and their children’s children would be a part? W:< ARE no longer children. We are women—women, yes, thank 
io} (God !—common proprietors with our brothers in this beautiful America. 
¢ ‘i night, while I lay in bed, the whole shutter of my soul flew open. It is not a responsibility we can evade. We cannot, if we would, relinquish 
I thought I saw. It was my world, the world in which I would live, that that which is our own to base uses. 
i this war was about! We cannot avert our eyes from those things which hitherto we have not ] 
Y The next morning I asked my father. felt to be our own, but which now, with the shutters blown open, we suddenly O 
5 I had seen correctly. They “were concerned for my world, the world in see as our own. ro) 
‘ which my brothers and sisters and I would live. If that was true, and | 
% was now convinced that it was, what was I doing to help at this time in a TT IANK God, I woke up! “4 
struggle for the world in which my parents would not be but in which I But how about you? © 
4 
5 ) 5 
OUR COVER THIS MONTH ; 
} THE picture on the cover this month, “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” painted by Mr. J. L. G. Ferris, is a scene from the stirring times of 1812. The picture shows a typical fs 
ip Philadelphia street scene at Second and Pine Streets, with the old Pine Street market, or as it was then, Commissioners’ Hall, in the background. This picture is one of the series j 
of “ Romantic America,” painted by Mr. Ferris, which begins in this issue. No separate posters of the cover are available ; but, for those who wish to frame the design, the reproduction $ 
. | on the magazine, with the lettering trimmed off, would serve the purpose. Ms 
i) ——-- —_______—_——— — = & 
x ‘ 
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The Aim of This Page 
is to Help Every Woman to Grasp 
Her Opportunity 
to Serve Her Country at War 


EDITED AT WASHINGTON, D.C., BY 


DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


CHAIRMAN OF THE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE, COUNCIL OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Is Your State Here? 
i THE Woman’s Committee created by the Council of National 


Defense has been given the task of organizing and directing the 

woman power of America in all things which will help to win the 
war. The committee is appointing a representative in each state, and 
these in turn are naming representatives in each town and city. 

Here are the names of the women selected as state representatives 
of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense, up 
to the time of this page going to press. This list is being added to 
daily and doubtless will be completed so as to include all states by 
the time this reaches you. These women are to direct the organiza- 
tion of women’s war work in their respective states and are the women 
with whom your community should be in touch. Write to your state 
chairman, if your town is not already organized for this work. It may 
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Inited States Council of National 


An Official Department Reflecting its Interests and Needs 


DOCTOR 
The Editor of This Page 


Q 


defense 


MEMBERS OF THE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE 
UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Dr. ANNA HOWARD SHAW, Chairman 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, New York 

Mrs. JOSIAH EVANS COWLES, Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. ANTOINETTE FUNK, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. JOSEPH R. LAMAR, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mrs. STANLEY McCormick, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. PHILIP N. Moore, St. Louis, Missouri 

Miss AGNES NESTOR, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss IDA M. TARBELL, New York 

Miss MAUDE WETMORE, Newport, Rhode Island 


The Farm Woman—How to Help Her 


‘CHE big crops we begged the farmer to raise this year are bringing 

harder work and longer hours to his already overburdened wife. 
Big crops mean more laborers to feed, more food to be put up. The 
farm woman needs help in her kitchen. If she could hire more help she 
would, but the limited supply is already overtaxed. Can’t you givea 
week, or your mornings. or your afternoons, to helping some farm 
woman? It is national service just as much as making munitions or 
nursing soldiers. Offer your services direct—with or without pay— 
or offer yourself to the nearest agent of the Woman’s Committee for 


farm-kitchen service. 

The other way to help the farm woman is: If you can’t work with 
and for her, keep away. Farmers’ wives have appealed to Washington, 
asking protection against thoughtless city people who descend upon 





be that the privilege of this leadership may 
fallon you. If your state is not represented in 
this list an inquiry addressed to the Woman’s 
Committee, United States Council of National I 
Defense, at Washington, D.C., will bring to you 
the address of the chairman in your state: 


CALIFORNIA—Mrs. Herbert A. Cable, 1906 
West Forty-second Place, Los Angeles. 

Intinois— Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 60 East 
Madison Street, Chicago. 
Lov1stANA— Miss Hilda Phelps, New Orleans. 
MassaAcuusetts—Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, 
State House, Boston. 
MiIcHIGAN— Mrs. 
Kalamazoo. 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. 

Mississiprp1— Mrs. Edward McGhee, Como. 

Missourr—Mrs. B. F. Bush, 905 Locust 
Street, St. Louis. 

Montana—Mrs. Tyler B. Thompson, Mis- 
soula. 

New HAMPSHIRE 
Portsmouth. 

New Mexico—Mrs. W. E. Lindsey, Santa Fé. 

New YorK—Mrs. William Grant Brown, 
Hotel Astor, 2550 Broadway, New York. 

North CArotinA—Mrs. Eugene Reilly, 
Charlotte. 

Nortu Dakota—Mrs. R. H. Vick, Cavalier. 

On1to—Mrs. George Zimmerman, 224 Birch- 
ard Avenue, I'remont. 

PENNSYLVANIA— Mrs. J. Willis Martin, Chest- 
nut Hill. 

Uran—Mrs. W. N. Williams, 
Salt Lake City. 

VirGINIA—Mrs. B. B. 
Lincoln Street, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON— Mrs. Winfred R. Smith, Cobb 
Building, Seattle. 

Wisconsin—Mrs. Henry M. Morgan, State 
House, Madison. 

Wyominc— Mrs. R. A. Morton, Cheyenne. 


The aim of the Woman’s Committee is to 
give every woman the opportunity to serve in 
the way for which she is best fitted, and at the 
same time save waste of effort and duplication" 
of activities. To accomplish this end it asks 
the help of all women, everywhere. 


As our youn 
the call to the an 


Caroline Bartlett Crane, 


time of war as in time of peace. 
Mrs. T. G. Winter, State House, 


Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 


battle to make the world a “safe 


3ishop Bldg., 


Mumford, 503 East 


° ” 
their own government. 


T IS with a deep sense of gratitude that I have accepted the offer of the 
Editor of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to place at the disposal of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense the service of this 
page to carry to the women of the United States word of the purposes and plans 
of the Woman’s Committee and the kinds of help our country needs and will 
require of the women in this world struggle for democracy. 
men have registered for field service, and will soon answer 
ors, and as our middle-aged and old men do their part, the 
women of the country must not fail to prove themselves valuable assets in 


In no period of our history have women ever faltered in their loyalty and pa- 
triotism, and in no time of danger or disaster have they failed in their duty. 

Every page of our country’s history is luminous with the deeds of patient serv- 
ice, the cheerful sacrifices, the arduous toil and the untiring devotion of women. 

A new call has come to us to face the grim and fearful reality of war. Our 
young men are marching forth to fight side by side with our heroic Allies who 
are waging the age-old war against tyranny and military despotism. And 
women, too, must join in the struggle and stand at their post of duty in the 

fo for democracy.” 

While we may be protected rom witnessing the horrors of the conflicting 
armies and the suffering of dying men and starving women and children, it is our 
duty to see to it that every effort of women to allay the suffering and to aid in 
maintaining the army shall be so co6rdinated that there shall be no wasted 
labor or exploited labor; that every item of waste in food and clothing shall be 
conserved, and every form of service rendered that will carry to the army in the 
field the necessities of life and the inspiration which in a measure shall make 
their fight less arduous and their hopes of victory assured. 

To each woman who reads this page the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense appeals for aid in carrying out the work which our country 
has laid upon us, keeping ever before us the , Seip of our President, that 
“We fight for the things that we have always carried nearest to our hearts — 
for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in 
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Chairman Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense. 





Do These Include You? 


i we Woman’s Committee is arranging with 
scores of national organizations of women 
for their codperation in all forms of war service. 
Pledges of support are fast coming in. Most of 
you are members of one or more organizations 
National in scope. Look over the list of those 
whose active support has already been assured 
the Woman’s Committee, and see if yours is 
listed. Ifit is, find out what kind of war service 
it has pledged its members to render, and ar 
range to help make good your national officers’ 
pledge: 


stimulate and enlarge such work. 


is a potential force in war. 





Women’s Trade Union League. 

National Consumers’ League. 

American Home Economics Association. 
Garden Clubs of America. 

National American Woman Sufirage Association. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of. Women. 

People’s International Forum. 


meetings for the summer? 





A SPECIAL WORD TO EVERY WOMAN 
WHO Is A MEMBER OF A CLUB OR AN ORGANIZATION 


O MEMBERS of any organization of women need fear that by coéperat- 
ing with the Woman’s Committee at Washington their organization will 
lose its identity. . The committee does not wish to destroy or to hamper any 
good work now being done by women’s organizations; it is trying instead to 


Every organization of women, whatever its peacetime aims and purposes, 
Do not disband or give up your membership in 
a club just because its peacetime program does not fit in with war work. 
Instead, see that the program is changed. 
ture? Make food values your study. Are you playing cards at your meetings ? 
Then turn yourselves into acanning club. Has your sewing society abandoned 
Get it together and sew for the Red Cross. 

The key to success in modern war is teamwork and organization. Let no 
organization of which you are a member fail to exert its forces for the war. 


~ 


Is your club studying Greek cul 








Woman’s Department, National Civic Feder- 
ation, 

National League for Women’s Service. 

National Special Aid Society. 

National Society Colonial Dames of America. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 

National Society for Social Hygiene. 

Association of College Alumne. 

Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations. 

Association of Musical Clubs. 


Help Mr. Hoover: 


te Woman’s Committee is:helping Mr. 
Hoover, and so must you. It has placed at 
his disposal all the resources at its command to 
help him lead us through the food crisis. He 
outlines on page 25 of this magazine what he 
would like you to do. The Woman’s Committee 
is assisting him to carry the word to women of 
what they must do if we are to win with food. It 





We Are: You Must 


will give to any woman who needs it practical 
information about foods and their uses. If you 
need help with your food problem ask the near 
est representative of the Woman’s Committee. 
Every housewife can render her best war 
service right in her own home, by doing her job 
a little better than she has ever done it before. 
Kitchen efficiency is practical patriotism. 


the farm home in motors each Sunday expect- 
ing to be fed. Go to the country, by all means, 
but take your lunches with you and spare the 
farm woman the burden of feeding extra people 
on her day of rest. 


The City Woman’s Real Work 


W IX; WOMEN must be a steadying influence 
in this war. We must see that the life of 
the community is kept as normal as possible. 
The city woman, without special training, who is 
not in position to produce food or other things, 
can give much valuable service. As women enter 
industry in greater numbers, the strain on the 
day nurseries, the visiting nurses and the chari- 
ties will increase. By giving a morning or two 
a week, or half of each day, any woman who can 
mind a baby or care for a 


, house can be of 
assistance. 


Social service is war service. 
Trained workers—nurses, doctors, secretaries, 
playground directors and a host of others—are 
being summoned to hospital and camp duty. 
Do what you can to help fill their places. Give 
of yourself as generously as you can, even 
though you have not taken part heretofore. 
Your help will be doubly acceptable now. 


Protect the Children 


FRc E isa strong determination in Wash- 
ington that children shall not be sacrificed 
in the fever of making ready for war; but the 
Government cannot watch over every child in 
America who has reached or is near the working 
age. Washington appeals, therefore, to women 
everywhere, to be alert to know whether the 
children in their neighborhoods are working, 
and if so, under what conditions. If you learn 
of even a single case of a boy or girl working too 
long hours, or without adequate protection of 
health, strength and morals, report it to the 
nearest representative of the Woman’s Commit- 
tee, or to the public authorities, either in your 
town or at the state capital. The United States 
Children’s Bureau at Washington is particularly 
interested in this matter and will furnish you 
with information or advice if you but ask. 


What Will You Learn? 


F YOU don’t feel that the war work you are 

doing is sufficiently valuable, why not learn 
something that will make you of more use? 
lor example, nearly every business is suffering 
from a shortage of help, particularly office assist- 
ance. The shortage will be more acute as young 
men are drafted for military duty. If you can 
take the place of a stenographer, typist, book- 
keeper or cashier who has gone to war you will 
by so much be helping to do the work of the 
nation. Look about you and see what is needed 
near you, and then qualify for the job. 

The Woman’s Committee will codperate with 
the United States Government 
authorities, 


and the state 
not only in directing women who 
want to work to places where help is wanted, 
but also in maintaining classes of instruction in 
the kinds of services most needed. 


At Your Service 


te LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has 
placed its Washington Bureau at the service 
of Doctor Shaw and her committee, and it ex- 
tends this invitation to every Home JOURNAL 
reader: It gladly offers to help as best it can in 
bringing women into touch with the needs and 
opportunities of war work and with the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense. 
You may, if you so desire, address any inquiries 
to the Washington Bureau, which will as far as 
possible see that the information you wish is 
furnished you. When writing to the Washing- 
ton Bureau kindly always inclose a two-cent 
stamp for the reply. 
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Its Wonderful Work of 


among Serbian prisoners of war found in 

one of the barracks of the prison camp 
two small boys. They were eight and ten years 
old, small for their ages. One loosened a band- 
age and showed a slowly healing bullet wound. 
The other rolled up his sleeve, uncovering a 
scar. These two boys, pale, emaciated and 
wasted by the hardships of prison life, were 
like hundreds of others who had followed their 
fathers into battle, had carried water or am- 
munition for their army, had been under fire for 
months until they were captured. The immoral 
element among the prisoners was corrupting 
them; the idle would soon teach them vaga- 
bondage. 

The American stretched friendly hands to 
them, and a smile of surprise crossed their pale 
faces. Their immediate wants were supplied. 
When the visitor left they stood at the prison 
gate to wave farewell. Searchin other barracks 
led to the discovery of thirty-five such boys 
between the ages of eight and seventeen. 

After an appeal to the commander of the 
prison these thirty-five boys were brought to- 
gether in a barracks away from the other 
prisoners. A school was started for them. Un- 
der the supervision of the American, older men 
selected from the Serbian prisoners gave them 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, re- 
ligion, geography, history, music. A gymnast 
gave them much-needed physical drill; each 
one was given a little plot of ground, and they 
were all taught how to plant, cultivate and 
harvest. 

When the American entered the room where 
they were studying they would stand to show 
their gratitude, and would remain on their feet 
until asked to be seated. He could not convince 
them that this was unnecessary. 

A member of the Austrian war ministry 
visited the little school, and was so pleased 
with the work that permission was soon granted 
to the American to organize a boys’ home (not a 
prison) for all the Serbian and Montenegrin boy 
prisoners. 

The boys themselves, aided by older prison- 
ers, did the building. Little by little all the 
youngsters, scattered in the various big con- 
centration camps, were brought to this home. 
Under prisoner teachers they are being cared 
for in mind and body, trained for useful occupa- 
tions after the war ends 

Over fifteen hundred boys are in this home, 
and, despite the scanty equipment, they are as 
carefully reared as the boys in any big American 
boarding school, 


JA among § American who was working 


OW there are more than six million prison- 
1 ers of war, and their numbers are growing. 
These millions of men and boys are torn from 
home and country, sick, wounded, dirty and 
despairing. Never before in the history of the 
world have such vast bodies of men been massed 
together. And now our own brothers and 
fathers and sons will soon be among them. 

What is being done for these men and boys? 
What will be done for our own soldiers if they 
are taken prisoners? 

The salvage of these Serbian boys is one 
tiny incident in the story of a silent work that 
has been going on behind the anguish and 
confusion of three years of war. It is a work 
that seeks to rebuild the fabric of civilization 
and good will. It is perhaps the greatest con- 
structive effort ever made in behalf of humanity 
at large. It has won the support and confidence 
of every warring government. It is silent, unad- 
vertised, nonpartisan. It does not take sides 
for or against any nation. Its aim is to bring a 
helping hand to men in arms the world over. In 
training camp, trench, hospital and prison in- 
closure it is bringing strength, practical comfort 
and fresh interest in life to shattered bodies 
and souls. It is weaving these broken threads 
of humanity back into the great garment of 
civilization. 

This work knows no limitation of race, 
nation or creed. It stands under no banner save 
that of Christ himself. 

It is the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, under the leadership of Dr. John 
R. Mott and his associates. 


4} greatness of the problem is terrific. 
Thousands of prisoners are concentratedina 
confined area. They are of all ages, from young 
boys to men over seventy. They are of every 
social class, in every de- 
gree of misery and deso- 
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their enormous numbers and the 
concentration of all the nation’s 
energies on the fight for life leave < 
only bare necessaries for prisoners. DP 
EN of all classes welcome with joy eo 
any opportunity to rise above the é 
intolerable monotony of imprisonment. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretaries have helped to turn hundreds of 
prison camps into real universities. Among 
the prisoners are professors, actors, musicians 
and men trained in every kind of human 
activity. The prisoners are building their own 
classrooms, instructing their less intelligent fel- 
lows, fitting themselves to reénter the world’s 
tasks and keep their souls alive through the 
long months. Some of these prison universities 
have thousands of students. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, stenography, bookkeeping, advanced 
studies of all kinds, jurisprudence, the history 
and theory of music, soap making, cooking, 
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The Christianity of the Young 

Men’s Christian Association is 
a practical Christianity, not an at- 
tempt to proselytize for any doctrine 
or creed. The aim of the secretaries 
is not to preach at the men, but to help 
them to resume their normal life at its 
own highest level. They try to hold serv- 
ices for all faiths, getting the priests or 
ministers of each to officiate. An American 
secretary in a prison camp in Russia tells 
how he arranged services for Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, Luthergns, Roman and Greek Catholics 
and a number of other creeds. From a rich 
Tartar in the city he borrowed a Koran and 
the other books necessary for the Mohamme- 
dans. On the Jewish holy days he got per- 
mission to take Jewish prisoners into the city 
under guard te worship at the synagogue. To 
supply the men with Bibles and other religious 
literature is one of the best services the Young 
Men’sChristian Association has been able to do. 
On warm days hun- 
dreds of prisoners may 





shoemaking, book- 
binding, blacksmith- 
ing, carpentry —these 


are only a few of the 
activities represented. 
Athletic contests are 
organized in which 
even the cripples com- 
pete. A hundred-yard 
dash on crutches is a 
favorite event! By 
lectures, moving pic- 
tures, reading rooms, 
debates, concerts, re- 
ligious services for all 
creeds, by every out- 
let for human energy, 
the Association sec- 
retaries are helping 
these men to keep 
their minds and 
bodies busy. 

Think of the great- 
ness of the work in one 
camp alone, where 
there are seventy 
thousand prisoners. 
One young Amer- 
ican, who has. or- 
ganized nearly two 
thousand Austrian 
and German prisoners 
into classes studying 








be seen stretched on 
the grass reading the 
New Testament. The 
prisoners of various 
creeds and races al- 
ways attend one 
another’s services and 
often find that the 
differences are very 
slight after all. 





~“ONVALESCENT 
kitchens have 
been established to 
prepare special food 
for the sick. Men 
with rheumatism, 
scurvy, typhus or 
other illnesses are 
hunted out, segre- 
.gated if necessary, 
and put on proper 
diet. Bathing facili- 
ties and the use of 
disinfectants prevent 
or check many viru- 
lent epidemics. Often 
the verminous condi- 
tion of the prisoners 
is beyond description. 








a score of subjects, 
suid that it takes 
thirty-five teachers to support this curriculum. 
The equipment consists of three rooms, one 
large and two small, three blackboards, a 
limited supply of paper and pencils, about fif- 
teen textbooks, forty wooden benches and 
twenty long tables. Not very much outlay for 
an institution almost as large as Princeton 
University, is it? 


N A THOUSAND instances one finds the 

spirit of love and brotherhood rising trium- 
phant over all the suffering and hatred that the 
war brings. One of the secretaries accompanied 
the commandant to the hospital in a prisoner-of- 
warcamp. They found about twenty invalid and 
wounded soldiers in a well-lit, sunny room. As 
the commandant entered, all who could arose 





to the salute, but the commandant, by a wave of , 


the hand, put them all at their ease. The com- 
mandant, though he could not speak German, 
went at once to the bed of a young lad and stood 
silently by his side. 

One could see at once that there was a strong 
feeling of fellowship between this splendid 
English colonel and the dying German soldier. 
In a moment teardrops overflowing from the 
soldier’s eyes trickled down his face to the 
pillow. He was unable to speak. The com- 
mandant moved away and, when outside the 
door, he said to the secretary: 

“I pledged that boy to see him twice a day. 
[ shall not fail to be with him when he passes 
out of this life, for though we cannot speak to- 
gether I never stand by his bedside but power- 
ful emotions take hold on me. I cannot but 
think of his dear ones at home in their anguish 
as he is dying alone in an enemy country.” 

“T shall not forget,” says this secretary, ‘that 
in a prisoner-of-war camp [I have seen the 
semblance of the matchless Master of men at 
the bedside of a dying boy.” 


One of the Six Millions 


The Young Men’s 
Christian Association 
has helped to estab- 
lish and care for hundreds of fumigating sta- 
tions where the men and their clothes are 
cleansed. Asone prisoner in South Africa wrote 
home: ‘Two great events have happened 
to-day—the Y. M. C. A. has commenced, and 
| have had a bath.” 

This kind of work produces some wonderful 
transformations. In one of the camps was a 
young man who had*had scurvy at another 
camp. He walked by means of a cane, and was 
badly twisted and crippled. He had lost all his 
teeth from the disease, wore a shaggy beard and 
was a most dejected-looking creature. The only 
food he could eat was the liquid part of soups 
and the hearts of white bread, as without teeth 
he could not chew solid food. He bought the 
bread by selling his daily portions of sugar to an 
officer. 

The Association secretary took him to town, 
had upper and lower teeth made for him, and 
put him on a double diet at the convalescent 
kitchen. In three weeks his leg had straightened 
out so that he could throw away the cane. When 
he later shaved off his beard and put on a new 
uniform, which was given him, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretary did not recog- 
nize him until the grateful man made known 
his identity. 


NE of the pathetic sights of the camps is to 

see the maimed men playing games. Games 
of volley ball are played in which half the par- 
ticipants have lost a limb. Many have only one 
hand, one eye or one arm; men with crutches or 
cork legs take their part in the fun. One pris- 
oner, who had a bad reputation and spent most 
of his time in bad company, was quite changed 
by the introduction of athletic contests. For 
three successive weeks he held the champion- 
ship for the one hundred-meter dash on crutches 
and became one of the most helpful men in the 





Rebuilding the Wreckage of Humanity 


camp. One of the secretaries bought an ordi- 
nary football for the use of English prisoners, 
One day shortly after this he passed and saw 
those who were sick and crippled, but who 
were able to be outside, gathered together and 
laughing, evidently having the time of their 
lives. 

Upon investigation he found that those who 
were well enough were kicking the ball around 
and, of course, missing it more times than they 
struck it. When this happened the audience, 
which had enlarged itself to several hundred, 
would shout and laugh with joy. For a time at 
least they forgot their aches and pains, and so 
little a thing as a football did the trick. 

One of the officers said afterward that never 
since their imprisonment had these men had so 
much fun and enjoyed such an afternoon to- 
gether as this. 


IN a there are hundreds of pathetic human 
iN little incidents. A father and son, Germans, 
lay side by side in a military hospital. They had 
come all the way from Verdun, only to be 
wounded and captured on the Russian front. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association sup- 
plied them with a copy of ‘Oliver Twist” anda 
Russian grammar, which they were going to 
read and study together. 

In the same ward was a young Berlin pro- 
fessor who had done research work in the Brit- 
ish Museum. His broodings were very bitter 
over his fate. A gift of Dickens’ ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol” and a Russian grammar did wonders 
toward sweetening his thoughts. A warm 
blanket fresh from the store was bought for 
him to take out to Siberia. 

When the Canadians captured in the first 
gas attack at Ypres arrived in the prison camp 
in Germany they were met by an Association 
secretary. He found out what they needed 
most, and purchased in Copenhagen under- 
wear, toilet articles and food to tide them over 
until their families could send them parcels. 

A young Austrian officer, who was called 
“the American boy” because he had served 
two years as clerk in Marshall Field’s store in 
Chicago, was enriched with ten rubles by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He had 
relatives in Chicago, who were informed regard- 
ing his capture. Another Austrian officer, an 
Oxford graduate, was given a copy of Shak- 
spere’s Macbeth and two rubles, and the Asso- 
ciation sent a telegram home to his parents for 
him, stating that he was captured and well. An 
old Austrian peasant had an American dollar 
greenback which he wished to get rid of. In 
exchange he was given a Russian three-ruble 
greenback. 

A young Austrian Catholic priest was given 
thirty rubles with which to buy a gown suit- 
able for conducting a Catholic service when 
he reaches his permanent camp in_ Siberia. 
He took a dozen New Testaments for the men, 
and promised to make every effort to serve the 
spiritual needs of his comrades. Such are a few 
of the many incidents that occur daily. The 
pathos of the work, the infinite possibilities of 
service, the gratitude with which the prisoners 
respond to even the least thing done for them, 
make it impossible to read the letters from the 
Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries 
without a lump in the throat. 


ete Young Men’s Christian Association has 
done a splendid work in opening libraries 
in the camps. Beginning with a handful of 
volumes, some of these libraries have grown to 
house several thousand books, and magazines 
and papers in several languages. One of the 
prisoners in a Russian camp, Count L 
begged for a good American story. The secre- 
tary brought him a copy of ‘‘ Black Rock.”’ He 
pronounced it one of the best novels he had ever 
read, and asked the secretary to send him ten 
like it from America when the war was over. 

A few days later the Young Men’s Christian 
Association man had to go to Petrograd to 
attend a conference, and while there purchased 
ten books by Ralph Connor, Gene Stratton 
Porter and Jack London, and gave them to 
Count L The secretary says that no other 
volumes ever received such joyful reading. 
Since then they have been presented to the 
prison library, where they are in great demand. 
They never remain on the library shelves for 
more than an hour at a time. More such books 
are on the way to the prison. 

For three years our planet 
has traveled a weary orbit 











lation, torn away from 
everything they under- 
stand and hold dear. To * 
organize them for helpful 
games and occupations, to 
employ their powers in any 
useful way, to teach, to 
supply books, musical in- 
struments, writing ma- 
terials, clothing, to put 
them in communication 
with their families, to help 
them to the-consolations 
of their own religion, and 
to lead them on to help 
themselves and face life 
with new hope—this is to 
rebuild a new tissue of civi- 
lization out of this pathetic 
débris of humanity. Each 
of the warring nations is 
doing all it can for the 











of blood and anger and 


tears. The infinite tragedy 
of the needless suffering 
and wreckage, of the in- 
valuable lives and _ loves 











and loyalties spilled and 
wasted, is beyond hu.nan 
counting. But even in the 
bitterest times humanity 
rises to noble heights 11 
the struggle to repair dam- 
age and subdue evil. The 
counter energy aroused by 
great catastrophes some- 
times goes part way to 
wipe out the stains 1 
human affairs. In this 
tragic war one learns with 
reverence and gladness of 
the vast work the Young 
Men’s Christian Assocla- 








prisoners in its hands; but 
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tion is doing. Christ him- 
self would smile upon !t- 
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How He Worked It 


NE day a visitor at a charity bazaar noticed 
( a man going right along the line of booths, 
buying nothing and yet leaving smiling faces 
behind him. Curious to learn how he did it, the 
visitor strolled up just as the man, after looking 
over some things at the last booth, was about to 
pass on. ‘Why don’t you buy something at my 
table?” the girl in the booth demanded. 
“Because,” the man said confidentially, “I 
buy only from the homely girls; they have a 
harder time making sales.” 





When Father Starts to Snore 


As Sung by Harold W. Nichols in 
The American Magazine 


HE supper dishes washed and dried, 
Ma starts in darnin’ socks. 
Dad’s in his rockin’ chair an’ reads, 
An’ smokes his pipe, an’ rccks. 
But pretty soon his rockin’ stops 
An’ then we hear a roar. 
Gee whiz! It’s simply terribul 
When father starts to snore. 





Ma says it sounds just like them guns 
That’s boomin’ out in France; 

But, anyway, he snores so hard 
The house just seems to dance. 

Sometimes he just breathes hard a spell 
An’ then lets out a boom 

That seems to me will bust the walls 
Right out the settin’ room. 


Sometimes he’!! almost choke to death, 
An’ jump an’ snort an’ shake; 

An’ then we kids know right away 
Our dad is now awake. 

Says ma: ‘‘ Well, pa, you was asleep.’’ 
But pa says: ‘‘ No, sir-ee. 

I’ve just been readin’ ’bout the war 
An’ them new guns,’’ says he. 





“I guess you dreamed about them guns,’’ 
Says ma, an’ winks at me, 
‘* An’ tried to im-mer-tate their noise.’’ 
But father says: ‘‘Not me’’; 
Then reads some more, but soon leans 
back, 
An’ soon he shakes the decor. 
Oh, goodness me! There’s sure some 
noise 
When father starts to snore. 

















Foxy Johnny 


OHNNY stood beside his mother as she made 

her selection from the green grocer’s cart, 
and the latter told the boy to take a handful of 
nuts, but the child shook his head. 

“What’s the matter, don’t you like nuts?” 
asked the green grocer. 

“Ves,” replied Johnny. 

“Then go ahead and take some. 

Johnny hesitated, whereupon the green grocer 
put a generous handful in Johnny’s cap. 

After the man had driven on the mother 
asked: ‘“‘Why didn’t you take the nuts when 
he told you to?” 

Johnny winked as he said: 
was bigger’n mine.” 


” 


“?’Cause his hand 


Hard on Mrs. Overlook 


WE » CAN’T be too careful about our spell- 
ing. See, for instance, what sorrow has 
descended upon the innocent by reason of an 


editor’s carelessness. We quote from a Western 
newspaper item: 


We wish to apologize to Mrs. Orlando Overlook. 
In our paper last week we had as a heading, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Overlook’s Big Feet.’ The word we had ought to 
have used is a French word, pronounced the same 
way, but spelled fete. It means a celebration and is 
considered a very tony word. 


The Hand to Hold 


Ik I MIGHT hold that hand again 

Clasped lovingly in mine, 

I'd little care what others sought— 
That hand I held lang syne! 


That hand! So warm it was and soft! 
Soft! Ne’er was a softer thing! 

Ah, me! I'll hold it ne’er again— 
Ace, ten, knave, queen and king. 





Times 


How is This? 


ONG had he worshiped her at a distance, but 


« his shyness prevented him from proposing. 


Then, one evening, for the sake of sweet char- 
ity, a theatrical performance took place, in 
which the charmer was leading lady and more 
adorable than ever. Afterward the shy admirer 
drew near, his love made valiant by the sight of 
her beauty. ‘‘ You are the star of the evening,” 
he said as they stood alone in a corner. 

“You are the first to tell me so,” said the 
damsel with a happy blush. 

“Then,” he retorted promptly, “‘may I not 
claim my reward as an astronomer?” 

The lady looked puzzled. ‘‘What reward?” 
she asked. 

“Why, the right to give my name to the star I 
have discovered!” 


What the Chauffeur Was Not Called 


CHAUFFEUR had applied for a position 

with a new-rich family which aspired to be 

considered “top-notch” socially, and was being 
interviewed by the mistress of the house. 

“We callall our servants by their last names,” 
she announced. ‘‘ What is your last name?” 

“You had best call me Thomas, ma’am,”’ re- 
plied the applicant. 

‘“No, we insist that you be willing to be called 
by your last name. Otherwise you won’t do 
at all.” 

“Oh, I’m willing, ma’am, but I don’t think 
the family would like to use it.” 

‘“‘What is your last name then?” said his 
prospective employer, somewhat coldly and as 
though she expected a revelation of interna- 
tional scandal. 

“Darling, ma’am 


” 


Thomas Darling. 
His Miss 


*AID the city friend to a friend who had just 
»~J moved into the suburbs: “What do you 
miss most since you moved into the country?” 
“Eras. 


Well Tended 


*EORGE was hampered by 

I idea of godliness was cleanliness. Notwith- 
standing the frequent baths to which he was 
condemned George thrived exceedingly. One 
day a neighbor remarked on his rapid growth 

“Ves,” said George, ‘“‘that’s ma’s fault he 
waters me so much.” 


a mother whose 


How They Did It 


JOU once kept a cook for a whole month, 
you say?’ 
eR.” 
“Remarkable. How did you manage?” 
“We were cruising on a houseboat and she 
couldn’t swim.” 
Missing 


“( SHILDREN,” said the Sunday-school su 
. perintendent, ‘this picture illustrates to 
day’s lesson: Lot was warned to take his wife 
and daughters and flee out of Sodom. Here are 
Lot and his daughters, with his wife just behind 
them; and there is Sodom in the background. 
Now, has any girl or boy a question before we 
take up the study of the lesson? Well, Susie 

‘*Pleathe, thir,” lisped the latest graduate 
from the infant class, ‘‘ where.ith the flea? 


Quite Willing to Do It 
“\ 7H. AT your wife needs,’ 


is a Change of air. 
“Well,” the penurious husband replied, “Ill 
get her an electric fan at once.” 


> said the doc tor, 





What We Read 


ERBERT KLEIN, who was killed 
by a live electric wire last Thurs- 
day, is at the St. Charles Hospital, where, 
under the care of the skillful doctors, he is 
slowly but surely recovering.’’ 
Certainly skillful doctors, those at the 
St. Charles! 


‘*An exciting scene on Waterloo Bridge 
was described at Bow Street yesterday, 
when Lydia Wilderspin, aged 2, married, 
was charged with attempting suicide.’’ 

They don’t wait long to marry in England 
in these war days! 


‘*Having been called up for military serv- 
ice, Mr. Kennedy was forced to close down 
his business, all the other male members of 
the family being already on service. He 
begs to take this opportunity of thanking 
all patrons who have accorded him their 
support in the past, and he hopes that any 
who might have business requiring his at- 
tention may be able to hold over same until 
his return to business. 

‘JAMES KENNEDY, 
‘Monument Builder.’’ 
We’ll certainly do our best, Mr. Kennedy. 


‘*Her eyes fell slowly to the ground.’’ 
But certainly he must have picked them 
up! 

















‘That 


People Have 








How Mr. Smith Rode 


AWYERS are sometimes put to it with 

witnesses, as was a lawyer who was 

cross-examining a witness as to the way in 
which a Mr. Smith rode a horse. 

‘*‘And how does Mr. Smith ride a horse?’’ 
asked the lawyer. 

‘*Generally in a saddle, 
answer. 

‘*Yes?’’ said the lawyer. ‘‘Quite re- 
markable. But what gait does he ride?’’ 

‘*He never rides any gate at all, sir,’’ 
was the answer. ‘‘ But I have seen his son 
take every gate on the farm.’’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the lawyer. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will tell the jury how Mr. Smith rides when 
he is in company with others.’’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ said the willing witness. 
‘*He keeps up with them when he can and 
when he can’t he falls behind.’’ 

The lawyer by this time was ruffled. 

‘Now, I want a clear answer to my next 
question,’’ he said. ‘‘ How does Mr. Smith 
ride when he is alone?’’ 

‘*I don’t know, sir,’’ was thereply. ‘‘I 
have never been with him when he was 
alone.’’ 


sir,’’ was the 




















Why Look? 
NV RS. JENKINS, a regular visitor in the 
a 


doctor’s consulting room, started on the 
long story of her troubles. T he doctor endured 
it patiently and gave her another bottle. At 
last she started out, and the doctor was congratu 
lating himself, when she stopped and exclaimed: 
‘““Why, doctor, you didn’t look to see if my 
tongue was coated.” 
““T know it isn’t,” 
man. 


wearily replied the medical 
“You don’t find grass on a race track.” 


No Cause for Worry 


| igaapes ANCE EXAMINER: What did you 
say your abn died of ? 

THe Supyect: Well, sir, I can’t remember 
rightly, but I know it was nothing serious 


She Was Careful 
Mss I. MILY looked into a room in the set- 


tlement house, where a small girl was pound- 

ing the piano to her heart’s content. 

play on, Mary, 
ure clean. 

“Oh, I’m bein’ careful, Miss Emily,’ 

quick response; ‘I’m only usin’ the black 


“You may 
if you are sure that your hands 


’ was the 
keys.’ 


Perhaps She Meant It 


b's ee LIE JONES had been giving his teacher 
a good deal of trouble that morning. At 
the close of the first study period she said: 
‘Now we will take up the subject of natural 
history, and you may name in rotation some of 
the lower animals, starting with Willie Jones.” 


Just in Time 


= bbe ES,” hesitated the bridegroom, ‘‘ these 
cakes ure pretty good, but don’t you think 
there ought to be just a little more 
‘Your mother made them,” interrupted the 
bride quickly. 


of them?” ended he. 


Still Has His Marbles 


Bobbie, exhibiting a 
**T won all those from 


OOK, mother,” said 
«4 handful of marbles, 
Willie Smith.” 

“Why, Bobbie!” exclaimed his mother; 
‘**don’t you know it’s wicked to play marbles for 
‘keeps’? Go right over to his house and give 
back every one.” 

“Yes, mother,” said the boy obediently; 
‘fand shall I take that vase you won at Mrs. 
Jones’ whist party, and give it back to her?” 


Nearly Done 


IMMIE was going out with his mother one 
afternoon and had been sent upstairs to get 
ready. After a long wait the mother called up 
the stairs: ‘‘Hurry down, Jimmie, we're late 
now. Have you got your shoes on yet?” 
“Yes,” replied the boy; “all but two. 


” 


Why Not? 
\ THILE Willie and his mother were walking 


along the street, they passed an employ- 
ment agency with this sign in the 
“Colored Help Supplied.” 
‘**Look, ma,”’ said W illie. 


got our green cook? 


window: 


“Ts that where we 


Impossible 


AMES,” said Mrs. Mellow to the manserv- 
ant, ‘‘can you find out whether the tinned 
salmon was all eaten last night? I don’t want to 
ask the new cook, because she may have eaten 
it, and then she would feel uncomfortable.” 
‘Please, ma’am,’’ replied James, ‘“‘the new 
cook ate all the salmon, an’ no matter what you 
was to say to her you couldn’ t make her more 
uncomfortable than she is now. 











laughed Over 


Couldn’t Very Well 


I INE with me to-morrow at the Mitre, 
can’t you?” asked one young man of an- 
other. 

“Sorry, old man, but I really can’t go to- 
morrow. I’m going to see ‘Hamlet,’”’ answered 
the friend. 

“Oh, bring him along,” was the cordial answer. 


Too Much Waiting 


AY OTHER (to battered son): Willie, how 
i often have I told you to stop before fight- 
ing and count up to a hundred? 

BATTERED SON: That’s what I did, but 
Charlie Jones’ mother only told him to count 
ten. 


Time Up 


CANNA get over it,” a Scotch farmer re- 

marked to his wife. “I put a twa-shillin’ 
piece in the plate at the kirk this morning in- 
stead o’ ma usual penny.” 

The beadle had noticed the mistake, and in 
silence he allowed the farmer to miss the plate 
for twenty-three consecutive Sundays. On the 
twenty-fourth Sunday the farmer again ignored 
the plate, but the old beadle stretched the ladle 
in front of him and in a loud, tragic whisper 
hoarsely said: 

‘“Your time’s up noo, Sandy.” 








As We Speak 


LEFT my money at home,’’ said the 
lady on the train to the conductor. 
**You will have to trust me. Iam one of 
the directors’ wives.’’ 
‘Iam sorry, madam,’’ replied the con- 
ductor. ‘‘I can’t do that, even if you were 
the director’s only wife.’’ 


‘*Willie,’’ said his mother. ‘‘I wish you 
would run across the street and see how 
old Mrs. Brown is this morning.’’ 

“Yes’m,’’ replied Willie, and a few 
minutes later he returned and reported: 

‘Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your busi- 
ness how old she is.’’ 





**How much will your opinion be worth 
in this matter?’’ she asked of the lawyer. 

‘*That Ican’t say,’’ answered the law- 
yer. ‘*ButI can tell you what I’ll charge 
you for it.’’ 


‘*How old are you, sweetheart?’’ askeda 
fond lady of Agnes, aged six years. 

“*T ain’t old,’’ replied Agnes. 
nearly new.’?’ 


“rm 





‘““Who gave the bride away?’’ asked 
mother as her daughter and Johnny, aged 
ten, came back from the wedding. 

‘Bobbie did,’’ replied Johnny. ‘‘He 
| whispered to his mother: ‘Hurrah for 
| Blanche— she’s got him at last!’’’ 

















It arterer Looked Bad 


oes R,” said Nellie, “that bank in 
which you ‘tad me to put my money is ina 
bad way.” 

“Ina bad way?” returned her father. ‘‘ Why, 
my child, that’s one of the strongest banks in 
the country. What in the world gives you that 
idea?” 

“Well,” said Nellie, ‘it returned one of my 
checks to-day for $30 marked ‘No funds.’ ”’ 














Her Father Took Her Arm 











Willie Told the Truth 


Wwe sLIE,”’ demanded Mr. Smith sa 
of his offspring, ‘‘did you eat 
those pears I left in the cupboard?” 

ss Pa,” answered the ‘eg George 
ington, ‘“‘I cannot tella lie; I did not tou: 

The parent eyed his c hild wri ithfully. 
how is it, he asked sternly, “that I four 
pear cores in your bedroom and only o! 
left in the cupboard?” 

William dissolved rapidly toward the 
gate. ‘‘Father,” he said, ‘‘that is the 
didn’t touch.” 
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nal The dashing music of the 





worlds greatest bands 


| -on the Victrola 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band music that 
stirs the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 


You will be thrilled indeed by the band music 
that is brought to you on the Victrola—the music 
of the world’s greatest bands! 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of France, 
Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s Bohemian 
Band. It is just like having these famous organi- 
zations actually parade before you. 


Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer’s. He will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear. And he will demonstrate the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, One with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers’ on the 1st of each month. 








“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
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HE skin that is exposed to salt water, summer sun and ocean 


breezes is apt to be irritated by soap that ordinarily might seem 
mild and not unpleasant. 


No matter what the condition of the skin may be, Ivory Soap always feels 
delightful. It contains nothing that can irritate, roughen or inflame. 


Ivory Soap is free from alkali and all materials that have even the 
slightest suggestion of harshness. It is strictly pure, neutral soap of the 
highest grade and, therefore, as harmless and as grateful to any skin 
at any time, as clear, soft water. 





[IVORY SOAP........ 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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EDITOR’s NOTE—This unpublished address was delivered by Monsieur 
Maurice Maeterlinck on the occasion of King Albert’s recent birthday. 








HIS is the third birthday of King Albert the Brave which 

we, his people, are celebrating far from our country. We 

come forward once more to lay at the feet of our sovereign, 
in whom all our desires, all our sufferings and all our hopes are em- 
bodied, the homage of our fidelity, our applause, our admiration and 
our love. 

He represents to us, in the foreign lands whither the eddies of 
war have dispersed us, the focus of our confidence and our pride, the 
central point of our glory, the ransom of our tears, the symbol of 
our resistance, the living ideal of our souls, the aim and resting place 
of our every glance. 

J wish that, in speaking of him, I could avoid the use of any of 
those words which, in displays of oratory, exceed the matter of our 
thought and load it with useless ornament. Such words are out of 
place here, or rather they would almost seem an insult to the man 
before whom we bow to-day. To honor him as he deserves, so that 
he may here and now appear as great and as noble as he undoubt- 
edly will certainly be counted in history, it is enough to speak the 
simple truth; for he himself is all truth, simplicity, laconic firmness, 
unobtrusive goodness, silent energy, unconscious loyalty and mag- 


“For nearly three years, now, he has stood yonder, beside his ad- 
mirable consort, on the last sandy strip of his devastated kingdom, 
bearing on his shoulders all the suffering of his people, bleeding from 
all its wounds, no longer able to count the blows that overwhelm it, 
assailed by disasters compared with which those which let loose the 
tragic madness of King Lear are as petty domestic troubles. 

Each time that the bloody veil of the tempest which hides him 
from our eyes is raised or rent we behold him in the same spot, on 








the same ridge of sand, which has become the most splendid throne 
in the world, quietly and almost secretly doing his duty as a crowned 
soldier, smiling at danger—for this is the only smile which war has 
left to its victims—never complaining, never giving way to recrimi 
nation, asking nothing, regretting nothing, hiding his tears, bestow- 
ing on those about him confidence, courage and hope, keeping for 
himself only care and sorrow and pain, and ready to repeat to- 
morrow, if need be, in the name of his whole people, who would 
acclaim him in a renewed impulse of sacrifice and heroism—ready, 
I say, to repeat the terrible decision and the frightful struggle in 
which we lost all that we possessed, but which saved the world and 
the future of mankind. 
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B /T already signs which it is no longer possible to mistake 
announce to us the end of the long and monstrous ordeal. And 
that is why this third birthday no longer resembles those which 
preceded it. A ray of the immense joy which awaits us yonder, on 
our return from exile, is already filtering through the last anxieties 
that still divide us from victory. This time we are positive that we 
shall celebrate our sovereign’s next birthday at Brussels, in the midst 
of our brothers, torn from the hands of their executioners, in the 
triumph of justice and deliverance, in the delirium of resurrection 
and amid the acclamations of the world and of purified humanity, 
at last rid of its opprobrium! 

Yet for all those among us whom the war dispersed at the 
hazard of its gathering waves and whom a happy star directed to 
the hospitable homes of France, an unspeakable melancholy will 
mingle with the triumphant joy of the return. Most of them will 
have to tear themselves away from friendships that have already 
grown dear and all of them from an exile so pleasant, so open- 
handed, so full of sweet and deep emotions that it was far less 
an exile than a sort of brotherly pilgrimage through a country 
miraculously enlarged. 
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They will take away with them memories that will not fade and 


4 gratitude that will yield a harvest of which we are already seeing 
the happy first fruits. 

Above all, they will take away with them the immortal image of a 
France with which they were not sufficiently acquainted, a France 
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Which not only still possesses all the virtues that have set her on 
the pinnacles of history, but which of a sudden has revealed so be le 
many others that we may say that never has any nation upon this me i - -  ~ Tr Wt se ee agrees ere aris 
earth attained a like stature of soul, nor has any been enabled to ‘Nita eT &: “We behold him in the 

maintain for so long, by such sacrifices and at such a level, a more WANA ity ON 


same spot,on the same 
ridge of sand, which has 


Magnificent ideal of justice and of glory. 
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They will take away with them the image of a France heroic, in- 3 become the most splen- 
Vincible and generous among all the nations of this earth, a France a, ty did throne inthe world” 
More than ever worthy to lead humanity toward destinies that shall ‘on wy 
at length be worthy of man. _ = — lO 7 
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She Thought Her Son a Brick: He Thought His Mother a Whole Brickyard 
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By Grace S.| 





tichmond 






AUTHOR OF “RED PEPPER BURNS,” ‘RED PEPPER’S PATIENTS,” ETC. 






lpmeapaaa eo HE thing that started me off was Hoofy 
wats} Gilbert coming across the dorm hall witha 
letter in hishand. We called him ‘‘ Hoofy”’ 
because he hated walking so and always 
drove his big yellow roadster from one 
class to another, even if it was only a 
| thousand feet straight across the campus 
ZAM) | to the next lecture. Well, Hoofy came in 
| AO; yl that day—it was just before the Easter 
[ne vacation looking as if he was down and 
out for fair. It turned out he’d written home about enlist- 
ing, and he'd got back a letter from his mother—all sobs. 
He didn’t know what to do about it. You see the fellows 
were all writing home, and trying to break it gently that 
when they got there they’d have to put it up to the family 
to say “Go, and God bless you!’’ But it was looking 
pretty dubious for some of my special friends. Their 
mothers were all right, an awfully nice sort, of course; but 
when it came to telling Bob and Sam and Hector to enlist 
they just simply couldn’t do it. Hoofy said he’d got to enlist 
in spite of his mother. He knew it was his duty, but he’d 
rather be shot than go home and go through the farewells. 
He knew his mother would be sick in bed about it, and she’d 
cling round his neck and cry on his shoulder, and he’d have to 
loosen her arms and go off leaving her feeling like that. And 
his father would look grave and tell him not to mind, that his 
mother wasn’t well, and that she couldn't help it —and Hoofy 
really didn’t think she could, being made that way. Just the 
same he dreaded going home to say good-by—dreaded it so 
much he felt like flunking it and wiring he couldn’t come. 

I told him he mustn’t do that—that his mother would 
never forgive him, and that he’d have to put on a stiff upper 
lip and go through with it. And Hoofy owned that that 
was the thing he was really afraid of—that his upper lip 
wouldn't keep stiff but would wabble in spite of him. And of 
course a breakdown on his own part would be the worst pos- 
sible thing that could happen to him. No potential soldier 
wants to feel his upper lip unreliable, no matter what hap- 
pens. It’s likely to make him flinch in a critical moment, 
when flinching won’t do. 





WAS looking up at a picture of mother on the wall over 
my desk, as I advised him to go home; and he asked me 
suddenly what my mother wrote back when I told 
her. I hated to tell him, but he pushed me about 





Mrs.Grace S.Richmond in a NewRole 


SHE IS GOING TO WRITE OF MRS. REDDING 
WHO “SEES IT THROUGH” 


O WRITER has such a hold on HOME JOURNAL readers as 

has Mrs. Grace S. Richmond—she of the “Juliet,” the 
“Red Pepper” and other popular serials. Now she will make 
known to HOME JOURNAL readers a new character — Mrs. 
Redding, an American mother with a boy in the active serv- 
ice of his country. The feelings of “Mrs. Redding” as the 
days pass, which must necessarily be the feelings of all the 
other “Mrs. Reddings” in this broad land, will be reflected by 
Mrs. Richmond as only she can reflect them. Writing in the 
person of her character, this new work of Mrs. Richmond 
promises to be the most appealing she has ever done for 
‘THE HOME JOURNAL, for great as she is as an author she is 
still greater as a mother. In the next HOME JOURNAL Mrs. 
Richmond will begin 


“Mrs. Redding Sees it Through” 











“Sure,” I said, grinning at the car. Mother understands 
how I’m crazy to drive the minute I can get my hands on the 
wheel, so, without an invitation, I put her into the seat be- 
side me and took the driver’s place myself. She settled down, 
same as she always does, and remarked: ‘It’s always so 
sate to have you drive. I never shall get quite the form you 
lave. 


HICH wasn’t true a bit, for she drives just as well as I 

do —she ought to; [taught her. But she has an awfully 
clever little trick of making a fellow feel good, and I like it — 
who wouldn't? 

We started off at a good clip, and right away mother said 
“Now tell me all about it,’’ exactly as if I’d just won an 
intercollegiate, or something like that. 

So I told it all to her, and glad of the chance. I hadn’t had 
time to write much about it, but I could talk fast enough, and 
I did; and she listened—well, she listened just exactly as 
another fellow would. I mean, you didn’t have to color the 
thing, or shave off anything, or fix up any dope to ease it for 


put out my hand and squeezed hers—she’d left of 4, 
motoring gloves. And she squeezed back, and looked y, 
me with those black eyes of hers—and that was all there, 
of it, and we were off again on details, with no scene, 


remember. A fellow doesn’t like scenes. 


Well, then we got back to the house, and everybody y, 
there—except dad, and he came soon. There were my ty 


young sisters, Sally and Sue; and my kid brother, Jimm, 


mad as fury because he hadn’t been told; and grandfati,. 
Everybody was all smiles, and Nobo: 


and grandmother. 
even suggested that the time was short. 


Pretty soon there was dinner—a perfectly ripping dinn:- 
with everything I like—including tons of jelly, at sigh; 


which I grinned at mother and she grinned back —if yoy , 
call her gorgeous smile a grin. After dinner the lights y.. 
put on and we had some music, as we always do when | 
home ~—and I noticed we didn’t play any but the jolliest y, 
of things. 

Then dad and I sat down again on the big couch in {r,, 


of the fireplace to smoke and talk, with the kids hangir 


round till long past their bedtime. I went up with Jimr 


my twelve-year-old brother, when at last he was ordered 9; 


to bed, and told him a lot of yarns and made him laugh {i 
everything —which was rather a triumph, for I’d been afr: 
his eyes were a bit bleary. 


When I came back everybody had cleared out exc; 
mother. My heart came up in my throat for a minute, ¢ 


looked so pretty and young and regularly splendid, there! 
the fire. 
heart-to-heart talk—and not break. But I’ve got to ; 
through with it—and I will, if it takes a leg!” 


Well—I’ve always called her my whistling mother, |): 


a queer title, but it’s hers in a peculiar way. She alwayscoy 
whistle like a blackbird. She never did it for exhibition 


don’t mean that—I should say not—but she did do it {i 


calls to her family, in the woods or in the house when ther 


were no guests about; and she often whistled softly over he: 


work. 


ERHAPS you don’t think that’s a womanly thing t 
do—but it’s better, from my point of view—it’s sport 
For mother’s got something of a temper 
body with so much grit must have a temper—and lots: 
times when she wanted to be angry, suddenly she 





break out in a regular ragtime whistle, and th 





it, so I finally got out her letter and read him the 
last paragraph—but one. Of course the last one | 
wouldn’t have read to anybody. 

It’s all right, son, and we’re proud as Punch of you, that 
you want to be not only in America’s ‘‘ First Hundred 
Thousand”’ but in her ‘‘ First Ten Thousand.’’ We know 
it will stiffen your spine considerably to hear that your 
family are behind you. Well, we are—just ranks and rows 
of us, with our heads up and the colors waving. Even 
grandfather and grandmother are as gallant as veterans 
about it. So go ahead—but come home first if you can. 
You needn’t fear we shall make it hard for you—not we. 
We may offer you a good deal of jelly, in our enthusiasm 
for you, but you could always stand a good deal of jelly, 
you know, so there’s no danger of our making a jellyfish 
of you—which wouldn’t do, in the circumstances. That’s 
rather a poor joke, but I’ll try and make a better one for 
you to laugh at when you come. When shall we expect 
you? No—we won't have the village band out, and will 
try not to look as if we had a hero in our midst, but we shall 
be awfully glad to see Jack just the same. 


When I looked up after reading this, Hoofy looked 
like a small boy who’s been staring in a shop window 
at a fire engine he can’t have. He heaved a big sigh, 
and said ‘Well, | wish my mother’d take it that 
way,” and went out, banging the door after him. 
And I got up and went over and took the picture 
of mother down and looked at her, and said to her: 
“You game little sport, you—you’d put the spine 
into a jellyfish any time. And I wouldn’t miss going 
home to hug you for good-by if I knew the first 
round of shot would get me as a result.” 

So then I packed up, and went around and saw 
the dean, who assured me that even though I didn’t 
stay to finish my junior year I’d keep my place and 
get my diploma, no matter how long the war lasted. 
Then he looked over his spectacles at me and said 
it was a good thing I was so tall and slim—it would 
be a crack marksman who could get me, or even 
tell me from a sapling at five hundred yards; and 
we grinned at each other and shook hands. Good 
old Hamerton! I hope he’ll be there when I get back. 

Then I wired mother and took the train for 
home. . . . I don’t know why I always write and 
wire mother instead of father, for I think a lot of 
my dad. But he’s pretty busy at the office, and 
not much of a letter writer, except by way of a 
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laugh, and everything would be all right again. 

She and I had a special call of our own, one shi 
made up. I’d know it anywhere in the world. 
was a pretty thing—just a bar or two, but rat! 
unusual. Well, as I came in the door that nights 
looked round and gave that whistle. I thought! 
a minute I was gone—but I bucked up all right ar 
answered it. And that—yes, it was actually t 
only minute she gave me that evening that tried! 
pluck. 

She began to talk in the nicest, most matter- 
fact way in the world—not too awfully cheer! 
you know, overdoing it, but just as if I’d come ho 
for the summer vacation and there was all! 
time in the world to talk things over. And she ke 
thatup. The only thing that marked the differer 
was that her hand was in mine all the time we: 
there—but that was nothing new, either, and dit! 
break me up at all. Maybe you could imagine! 
grateful I was to her. 

Good Lord! What if I’d had to face a mot 
like Hoofy Gilbert’s!| What a chance to put a I 
on the grill and keep him there—his last evening 
home! No wonder Hoofy had dreaded to go. 

Mother kissed me good night when we broke 
in just exactly the old way—no extras. Oh, ma) 
I did put a little more muscle than usual intot 
hug I gave her—mother’s great to hug, just exat' 
like a girl—but that was all. We parted wit! 
laugh. Afterward, when I was in bed, with the fir 
light still flickering on the little hearth in my' 
room, she came in, in some kind of a loose, 1 
sort of silk thing, and her long black hair in! 
braids, and stooped down and kissed me and pat" 
my shoulder, and went out’again without sayin 
word. Maybe I didn’t turn over then for a mint! 
and bury my head in my pillow and have it 0" 
bit. But that didn’t count, because nobody saW. 





| igen morning was just the same; and we had! 
greatest sort of a breakfast—everything tast 
bully, the way it does at home, you know. 1%" 
went down to the office with dad, and saw! 
boys, who all came round and gave me the ¢# 
hand and wished me luck. Everybody | met 0” 





I said to myself: ‘I don’t believe I can stan); 


you'd knowan\. 
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brie 40 street wished me that, except an old red 2 th steamer 
stenographer. Mother always gives me his mes- ; . : ; vho sighed over me— didn’t mind them,' “M80R 
anes hey letters, and when I get home he and | OUR BOY, if he is the right kind of a boy, pier ms te con ae | tha ' 
talk up to date, and then mother and I go on writ- has work to do through a long life Nothing Then home and lunch, with mother looking! “ —_ 
ing again. . . ry eas: j : t ping in the jolliest sort of a frock. And we hat? “Cann 
will happen to him. “A man is immortal till his of fun over a letter she’d had from some 1nqU"* been a | 
UST mother met me at the train—the girls were in work is done ” There are exceptions to this rule idiot, who wanted to know a lot of things she coule" slowly 
school, and dad not yet home from the office. . aS ; . tell him; and she asked our advice, and of cour®” they w: 
My kid brother hadn’t been told, for fear he’d cut as to all others, but this is still the rule. gave it, in chunks. ABs: with icp 
school altogether. Mother had the roadster—and In the afternoon she and I took another spin have a | 
it was polished and shining like a brass band. She as I’d quite ceased to fear I couldn't see it throug boat the 
looked just as she always does—tailored out of it went off mighty well. He br 
sight, little close hat over her smooth black hair, and black _ her, because you knew she wanted it straight. So naturally I was a little owly about dinner, though, because ° rent ran 
eyes shining through a trim little veil that keeps all snug. you gave it to her straight—which is much the best way, if afterward it would betrain-time. But I needn’t have?” channel 
No loose ends about mother, I can tell you, from the top of _ people only realized it, for it’s all got to come out inthe end. My family certainly is the gamest crowd | ever saW- Ey vaguely 
her stunning little hat to the toes of her jolly little Oxfords, And when I got through, what do you suppose she said? grandfather, who takes things rather seriously as 4 At myself,’ 
over silk stockings that would get anybody. Even her Just about the last thing you’d expect any mother to say: a couple of corking stories, and grandmother laughed at ys face, bu 
motoring gloves are “kept up,’’ as we say of acar. The sight “It’s all perfectly great, and I don’t wonder you want to ina perfectly natural way, though I couldn't help — fog.” 
of her, smiling that absolutely gorgeous smile that shows her go. Why, if you didn’t want to go, Jack, I should feel that _ her of bluffing. hat The 
splendid white teeth, made me mighty glad I’d come home. I’d been the wrong sort of mother.” Of course, when it came to that, I knew very well ih outside 
Act as if I’d come to say good-by, and could stay only Now, honestly, do you blame me? I looked down at her— __ they were all bluffing. But I tell you, a fellow wants adi “It’s 
twenty-four hours? I should say she didn’t. Kissed me, I’ma good deal taller than she is—and for a minute I wanted at a time like that, and he isn’t going to misundersta® the hall 
with her hand on my shoulder—glove off—and then said: to get down in front of her among the gear shifts and put either—not from any sort of people. and tor 
Want to spin round the Circle, Jack, before we go home? my head in her lap. But of course I didn’t do anything so Close 


By that time they'll all be there.” 


idiotic as that. I just laughed and said “‘ Not you!’””—and 
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The Boy, Standing by the Rail, Leaned Far Over. “Hello, Tom! 


= \HE passenger stood in the wheelhouse by 


the Captain’s side. The mists lifted a 
little and on the right bank a scattered 
group of houses peered out. A faint toot 
sounded from the left. 

“That’s Malcolm,” said the Captain. 
He lifted his hand and an answering toot 
went back. 

The fog settled again and the Captain’s 
SSS) grizzled face set steadily toward it. “Mal 
colm’s a bit late,’ he said easily. ‘‘ He ought to have picked 
us up ten minutes back.”’ 

“Where does he come from?” asked the passenger. 

The Captain jerked a big thumb over his left shoulder. 
“Port Morroway,” he said. They were silent and the 
steamer chugged in the fog. ‘‘ He’s had it three months now, 
the Morroway route—six months with Wallace and three 
months alone. He’s doing well,” he added slowly. 

“Toot-toot,’’ went the steamer off in the fog, and ‘ Toot- 
toot’? went the Captain’s answer. A big smile was on his 
face as his hand dropped from the cord. 

“Malcolm don’t like fogs,’’ he said; ‘‘and we live in ’em 
mostly, this season. I tell him Cannon’s Fleet’s a fog fleet, 
and fog’s our line of business.” 

He turned his head a little, listening. Far off to the right a 
muffled breath stirred. The Captain gave a sharp, fierce pull 
at the cord and let loose a blast of sound. A moment of 
silence, gray and close, and the muffled answer, far to the 
right—a huge, groping breath of sound. 

“Wallace!”’ said the Captain. “They’re late this morning, 
both of ’em. It’s slow, creepin’ up in the fog.” 


Now the boat was moving faster, following the channel 
N that glimpsed through the fog and faded back again into 
mist. Behind the boat, when the fog lifted, the dark hull of a 
steamer loomed gray; and farther still in the dimness some- 
thing that was neither boat nor mist kept even pace with 
them. 

oe we led ’em three months now,” said the Captain. 

Cannon's Fleet’ they call us up and down the river. It’ 
been a long pull—fifteen year, come next April,’ he said 
slowly. “I’ve always been seein’ it like this. Even when 
they was little chaps I used to plan it, how it’d be, sittin’ 
with their mother by the fire after they was in bed. ‘We'll 
have a boat apiece, old lady,’ I says. I didn’t have even one 
boat then.” : 

He broke off and the boat rounded a point where the cur- 
rent ran swift. The river had narrowed to the breadth of the 
channel and the trees on each shore marked its turnings 
vaguely. The Captain’s face was serene. “I like a fog 
myself,” he said, ‘not a black fog that shuts down on your 
face, but a half-liftin’ one like this—a kind of come-and-go 
og.” 

lhe passenger nodded, watching the wraithlike shapes 
outside the wheelhouse window. 

t’s a sort o’ game,” said the Captain, looking toward 
the half-veiled banks. ‘‘Seems’s if your fingers reached out 
and touched things—some as if you recollected ’em—only 
Close to em. I can feel them trees over there” —he nodded 
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toward the uncertain shore —“ just as if I laid hands on ’em.” 
He smiled affectionately into the fog. ‘‘I heard once of a 
captain—a Norwegian he was—that sailed quite a trip 
blindfold—steered, straight as a die, through islands and 
along a coast where he’d never been before. Some of them 
that had eyes was scared at the places he skinned by. But 
he said he saw ’em, all safe enough—not exactly saw ’em 
either,” said the Captain thoughtfully. ‘It was as if he 
knew about ’em, somehow, deep down. I know how it feels. 
It’s a cur’us feeling. I’ve heard folks laugh about him—say 
he peeked through the handkerchief. He didn’t peek,” said 
the Captain quietly. ‘ He didn’t need to peek—he knew!” 

“Would you dare do anything like that ?’’ asked the pas- 
senger. 

The Captain dropped an eye to him. ‘I’d dare, yes; I’d 
dare, easy enough. But it ain’t meant to be played with. 
It’s some like prayin’, I reckon,” he added after a minute. 
“You can have anything you want by prayin’ for it. But 
you don’t want to go prayin’ foolishness—showin’ off.” 

4a No.”’ 

““That’s what it is, sir,’ 
half liked his doin’ it. 
science, or somethin’ 

‘“Telepathy ?”’ 

“Like enough,” replied the Captain; 
seemed right and proper to me e 

He broke off. The boat had swung round a curve and was 
creeping in toward the left, where a wharf darkened itself and 
shadowy figures ran vaguely about; the boat came nearer; 
a rope swirled through the mist and dropped into out- 
stretched hands. The Captain leaned from his window, look- 
ing down on the half-glimpsed figures. A gangplank shot 
down and the crowd moved across, and freight bumped back 
and forth. Then somewhere a bell rang. The Captain was 
back at the wheel and the steamer churned away. 

“Will the other boats stop there too?”’ asked the man. 
He nodded back toward the wharf that was receding into 
gray-black posts in the mist. 

The Captain shook his head. ‘‘ We divide ’em up now—so 
for Malcolm and so many for Wallace and so 
many for me. I used to handle ’em alone, all of ’em. Twelve 
year ago I handled the whole river—from Port Henry to Mor- 
roway. Malcolm and the rest was little chaps then, runnin’ 
about, learnin’ the ropes. I couldn’t count on ’em much, 
except now and then a turn at the wheel, me lookin’ on.”’ 

The current had quickened and the water ran fast against 
the boat. ‘‘ We’re getting into the rapids,’’ said the Captain. 
‘I gen’ally clear the wheelhouse through the rapids 


’ 


said the Captain. ‘‘ I never more’n 
They give it some sort o’ name 


” 


“but it never 


many top 


HE man opened the door into the misty world, the Cap- 

tain gave him a little nod over his shoulder, and he 
stepped out into the gray quiet. The other passengers were all 
below or gathered on the lee side of the boat. The fog was so 
thick now that he could not see beyond the boat’s rail. The 
noise of the rapids roared busily against the prow, and the 
screws thudded below. A sense of safety stole around him. 
The Captain’s big presence seemed to reach out of the wheel- 
house and fill the boat, and his fingers might have stretched 
to the trees on each side, playing a kind of tune on them. 
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The passenger had known the Captain six weeks now. 
But it might have been years—or centuries. Life before 
he knew the Captain seemed suddenly small and cramped. 
The Captain breathed the air of the cosmos and sailed by the 
stars, and everyone who came near him grew a little simpler 
and bigger, it seemed to the passenger as he stood idly watch- 
ing the mist and listening to the chugging below. He had 
come to the Port a sick man. He was going back well, and 
how much the Captain had to do with it he would never feel 
quite sure. 

He had breathed the pure air and tramped over the moors 
all day, and at night he had sat by the fire, talking with the 
Captain and his wife, while the wind blew past the little 
house and down to the cove, and the breakers sounded off- 
shore. He had a feeling that it was the things the Captain 
had said, sitting by the fire, and the things he did not say, 
that had helped cure him, quite as much as the wind on the 
moors and the sun on the rocks of the cove. They had sat 
late by the fire last night, the Captain and his wife on each 
side the little kitchen stove, and the Captain telling of their 
life together, and of Susan’s fears and his own fear—of the 
shifting of the fishing trade to Petit de Gras and the boys 
growing up without provision for the future—and of his own 
illness, duc to ill nourishment and worry. 


'S JME of the time we et potatoes,’ the Captain had said— 
‘‘potatoes and salt. Sometimes there was potatoes, 
and sometimes there wasn’t anything but salt.” 

Then he told how he had managed to crawl out into the 
sun, and the wind and fog had helped to heal him—till he 
had gained strength for the fight. 

‘We could ’a’ gone away,”’ he said. ‘We could ’a’ left the 
Port altogether. But I knew somehow Susan wouldn't feel 
the same anywheres else. So I figured on it and fussed 
awhile, and finally I got a berth on a kind of ramshackle old 
boat—The Islander, she was—and I got her to come to the 
Port twice a week. She run from Morroway to Walling. 
And after awhile | worked her up the river, one place and 
another, and we'd begun to get comfortablelike. And then, 
first thing I knew, I was sailing for Hathaway, of the Bras 
d’Or Line. He’d bought her up overnight. 

‘And that was the beginnin’ of the real fight!’’ the Cap- 
tain had said slowly, and had looked at the other under his 
grizzled brows. ‘‘ You see, sir,” he went on, “I’d been figur- 
in’ on buying up a share in The Islander myself. She was a 
shackly old boat, but it was the line that counted. And I'd 
made the line, out of sheer holdin’-on, so to speak. That line 
wasn’t anything you could lay your finger on or put down on 
paper or see through a spyglass; but it was there and it was 
val’able, and Hathaway had seen it—without any glass 
and he’d bought it overnight, and he’d bought me with it, 
far as I could see.” 

The Captain had sat a long time, looking into the fire, 
before he went on slowly: ‘‘ You see, sir, my hands was tied, 
owin’ to my not having money. If I’d’a’ had money | could 
’a’ gone to Hathaway, then and there; and what with one 
thing and another, he might ’a’ sold me a little share in her. 
Well, not having money, I run along for a spell, the boys 
growin’ up and needin’ more things and Susan not very 
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well—and the trade growin’, steady, every day. You might 
most ’a’ said we made them places; they seemed to spring 
up along after the boat. I got to kind o’ feelin’ as if I owned 
the whole river, I guess. I’d hold the boat over to fetch 
along Hawkins’ seed potatoes, so’s ’t he could get ’em in 
before the rain come on; or I’d see that Maxwell, down the 
river, was making a good thing of alfalfa, and I'd tell Hop- 
kins about it. I reckon | felt as if the whole thing kind o’ 
belonged to me!” 

The Captain chuckled a little. ‘Well, everything pros- 
pered right along. And then one day it come into my head 
that by startin’ a little earlier in the morning we could go 
right up to Port Henry and back—and there was a mail con- 
tract —for ballast, like. And the more I thought the clearer 
I see it. In ten years’ time there’d be three boats on the 
river, and business for all of ’em. And I told Susan, and we 
talked it over and she said, do it. And then was when | 
went down to Halifax to see Hathaway. Some days I don’t 
like to think about that—and then again I’m mighty glad 
*twas jest as ’twas.’’ 


HE Captain’s eye had studied the stove a little and a 

twinkle had come to it. ‘‘I can see him now, the way he 
looked when I went in. It was a big office, you know, leather 
chairs and rugs and things; and he set in a big chair across 
the table and looked at me, kind of skinny, like, whilst I told 
about the line and what I'd been thinking about it. You see 
he had boats all over the world, you might say, and his busi- 
ness growin’ every day so fast he couldn’t keep his fingers on 
it; and I hadn’t ever thought he’d care much about that 
little line way up to the north—and I just told him about it, 
man to man, the way I see it and what could be done with 
it—I’d been seein’ it, sailin’ back and forth, and it seemed 
pretty real to me. And when I'd finished he leaned across the 
table a little closer and looked at me. 

““*There'll be three boats running there some day, Can- 
non,’ he says; ‘that’s one for each of my boys, and one for 
me!’ And I said: ‘I’d been thinkin’ just the other way, sir— 
one for each of my boys, and one for me!’ 

‘“‘And then we talked it out. I showed him how I'd made 
the line and worked it up and give the best that was in me, 
and was willing to give it right along, and he says, ‘It’s 
never been done,’ he says. ‘We don’t do business that way. 
We takes the risks and you takes orders.’ 

“*T’'m thinkin’, sir,’ I said, ‘that J take some o’ the risk 
and my boys takes risks. Every man as lives and works 
takes risks, I’m thinkin’.’ Some men has a way of speakin’ 
as if money was all ye could risk, days like these—and Eben 
Hathaway’s one of them. ‘It can’t be done,’ he said to me. 
‘We takes the risks and you takes—orders!’’’ The old man’s 
lips closed over the words with a little humorous smile. 
““*You takes—orders,’ was what he said to me. And we set 
there and looked at each other, much as five minutes, | 
guess. I reckon he was seein’ them three boats and his boys 
sailin’ ’em—and the money coming in, like enough. I was 
seein’ three boats too " The Captain had broken off 
there and said no more. 


T CAME to the passenger as he stood by the railing, 
watching the mist slide by, that the Captain had not told 
him what happened after that between him and Hathaway 
of the Bras d’Or Line. The passenger knew Hathaway and 
he knew some of his methods. And when the rapids were 
past and he had returned to the wheelhouse he brought 
it up, a little curiosity in his tone. 
The Captain smiled at him. 


more overnight than he sees comin’ in next day. That’s the 
kind he is, and that’s the way he’s made his money, holdin’ 
on to it till it fairly itched to get away from him. So he’s 
never had but that one old boat that he took away from me, 
as you might say.’’ The Captain’s smile was genial. ‘‘ Folks 
don’t travel in her much. They seem tolike the Cannon Line 
pretty well, and I guess we ship pretty much all the stuff 
between here and Port Henry. They’s a few places, where 
Hathaway holds mortgages, and so on, that give him their 
trade. Hathaway offered to carry stuff pretty cheap one 
spell. But folks sort of got wind of what he was up to, and 
they stuck by me. They’re great folks for fair play, up this 
way. They like every man to have a chance. The Islander 
carries the mail, but I guess that’s about all.”’ 

“She carries the mail, does she?’’ asked the passenger 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes; Hathaway keeps the contract for the mail right 
along.” 

‘“How does he manage that?’’ asked the other. 

‘“Well ———”’ The Captain’s shrewd eye rested on him a 
minute. Then it sought the bleak mist outside. ‘‘ How does 
anybody manage a guv’ment contract ?’’ he asked dryly. 

The passenger laughed out. Then he was silent. Years of 
government contracts and political intrigue seemed to 
descend upon him out of the mists. How far away it had all 
seemed a moment ago! In the back of his head grew a suspi- 
cion that this very mail route had passed through his fingers 
not long since—a new mail contract pending—for Hath- 
away, was it? The details were obscure in his mind. But he 
knew the contract had not been signed. It was waiting him 
in Halifax, with all the other contracts and the burden of 
business from which he had fled. 


H®*® DREW a long breath. He was going back to it a well 
man—and a free man. He would have a look at that 
contract before he signed it—for Hathaway. The passenger 
squared his shoulders and studied the old face beside him for 
a minute. 

“The government demands good service,”’ he said slowly. 
“Ts the mail often late—like this?’’ He motioned behind 
them where the hoarse note had come again. 

“Oh, she’ll make it, she’ll make it,’’ said the Captain 
cheerfully. ‘“‘She’ll make it—if nothing hinders,’’ he added 
after a minute. 

‘And suppose something were to—hinder ?”’ 

There was a little pause, and the steamer forged ahead. 

“Well’’—the Captain’s tone was dry—‘‘she’s missed the 
express three-four times lately. I suppose she’d be liable to 
lose her contract if it happened again maybe.” 

“Liable!’’ The passenger laughed a little. ‘‘’ Two times, 
close running, would lose him his contract—if the govern- 
ment knew!” 

“The guv’ment’s a little hard of hearin’,’’ responded the 
Captain dryly. ‘And it takes a good while for news to travel 
to Halifax—some news. I reckon they’d have to take notice 
if she was late again—yes. But she won't be late, not if she 
can help it. Hathaway knows the law, and it’s his youngest 
boy that’s sailin’ her. Hathaway sends ’em up here, one at 
a time, to learn the business; and they’ve done well, all of 
’em, as far as sailin’ goes. This youngest one’s a little too 
cocksure maybe. He takes risks—runs aground or some 
thing. But he won’t take any more just now, I don’t be- 
lieve—not any risks that he can see.”’ The old face looked 
at the gray curtain that moved past. 


It had not occurred to him that anything could happen to 
a boat on this inland waterway. 

‘Well, not any danger, so to speak,’’ said the Captain 
reassuringly. ‘It’s a mean piece of water; and, take it low 
tide and the wind just right, they’s a rock no boat would like 
to sail over, no boat with any draft to her. I shouldn’t 
like to try it myself—and I guess I know that rock as well as 
anybody, as well as you could know anythin’ ’t you never 
saw,” he added with a dry chuckle. “‘A few pounds of dyna- 
mite in the channel there’d be a mighty good thing. If the 
guv’ment would tend to it, Susan’d sleep easier nights.” 

‘‘Why don’t you inform the government ?”’ asked the pas. 
senger, almost irritably, it seemed. 

‘‘T have ‘informed’ ’em, and I’ve told ’em how I have to 
figure on the rock, days at atime. But they don’t seem to 
pay attention. Guv’ments move slow.”’ He eased the whee] 
a little. ‘‘We’d been talkin’ about it this morning before you 
come in, Percy and me.”’ The Captain nodded toward the 
figure in the bow that stood motionless, gazing into the mist, 
‘*We’d been talkin’ about the channel and the way the tide’s 
running. Percy has an idea we won’t make it to-day, 
I don’no’s we shall myself; I don’t feel just sure.” 

‘Shall you wait for the tide?” 

‘““No-o. We won't wait for the tide, I reckon.’’ The Cap- 
tain turned a puzzled face to him and laughed out. “Fact is, 
I don’t know what I am going to do. I’m waiting to be 
told,’’ he added simply after a minute. 


HE hoarse note of The Islander sounded again through 
the fog, and the passenger turned to him quickly. “Can 
she make it, if you can’t?”’ he asked. 

The Captain shook his head. ‘‘She draws heavier’n we do, 
But Tom Hathaway won’t wait for the tide. I reckon he'll 
try it.”’ The Captain seemed turning it over in his mind. 
“If the fog lifts and he sees where he is he won’t dare go 
for’ard or back. If it don’t lift he’ll drive onto the rock— 
sure as fate!” 

The passenger laughed softly. ‘If the fog lifts he’s caught 
in the channel—till the tide comes up. If it doesn’t lift he’ll 
stick ona rock. He’s caught either way, so far as I can see.” 

The boy at the bow had turned suddenly and flashed a 
look to the wheelhouse and lifted his hand in a quick gesture. 

The old man’s face grew grim. ‘‘ Percy sees things, some 
the way I do—without really seein’ ’em,”’ he said quietly. 
‘We know, a good many times, what’s going to happen— 
before it fairly comes. Sometimes I think he’s got more 
head than any of us. I’d trust him to do things I wouldn't 
risk doin’ myself. I couldn’t say more than that,’’ he added 
after a minute. 

The passenger felt that he was speaking of something in 
particular, something that waited ahead there in the mist 
perhaps. The boat moved evenly forward, and the parted 
mists drew along her sides like vast curtains. The passenger’s 
eyes followed them dreamily. The old man at the wheel 
might have been a seer, sailing to unknown worlds, and the 
youth at the bow was new power and strength. The mists 
were full of portent and strange vision. 

The Captain’s deep voice chimed in with the mood. 
‘““There has been just once, in all the years I’ve sailed, that I 
didn’t dare risk it. That was one day, twelve years ago come 
August, just about sucha day as this. And Hathaway’s boat 
comin’ up behind, just as she is now. His oldest boy was 
sailin’ her. Suthin’ seemed to make him keep behind me 
that mornin’. I reckon it was lucky he did.”’ The Captain 
smiled a little. ‘‘ We come creepin’ 
along up in the fog and into the 





“What’d I do?” he repeated. ‘I 
turned and walked out o’ his office, 
without waitin’ to hear more. And 
the next week I had bought the 
boat that’s under us now—the 
‘John L. Cannon,’ I called her. She 
was mortgaged up to her top rail. 
I owned the smokestack, ye might 
say—or maybe just the smoke 
comin’ out of it.”” He cast ahumor- 
ous glance up. ‘I pay for it any- 
way, and I reckon I own it. And 
nobody to give me orders—except 
Him up aloft.’’ He made a little 
reverent motion with his hand and 
laid it again on the wheel, turning 
it easily. ‘I own her and [J run her 
and she’s never missed a day since. 
And there’s my two boys behind 
me ——’’ he seemed to listen back 
through the fog. ‘‘They’re there 
just as we used to plan it, nights 
by the fire.” 

He turned the wheel gently in his 
hands. “I’ve thought about it a 
hundred times, what Hathaway 
said to me that day. ‘We don’t do 
business that way,’ he says. I've 
prayed a number of times that I’d 
have a chance to pay him back, 
so’s ’t he could see how I felt about 
it. But it’s never come convenient 
to the Lord to let me—yet.”’ 

The big face looking out from the 
wheelhouse held no anger against 
the world, only a kind of under- 
standing that things are hard and 
that there is room in the world for 
everybody. 


RESENTLY the face turned a 
little, listening, and a smile of 
amusement touched it. Back in the 
darker fog a heavy, overbearing 





Why Must We Send Our Wheat Abroad? 


By Doctor Atonzo E. TAYLor 
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ECAUSE it will not do to cut down the wheat ration to our Allies. 
A failure to maintain the ordinary bread-grain ration was the first great 
mistake that Germany made. It labored under the impression that it could 
substitute other foodstuffs for bread, but experience has not shown that 
this is practicable. 

Wheat has become the keystone of the diet of the civilized world; and 
when other articles of food are substituted there is always a tendency 
toward disruption. If the wheat ration can be maintained, it is possible to 
make changes and effect substitutes in other foods. 

This principle of maintaining the bread ration is most important in the 
case of France. In the British Isles the people are learning to use oatmeal, 
rice and corn as substitutes for wheat to some extent, and in Italy the people 
use corn meal freely and import large quantities of maize. But in France 
the people have not learned well how to substitute other cereals for wheat, 
and it is highly important that their wheat ration be maintained. They are 
in a position now where it will not do to experiment on them. 

If any country must be subjected to experiment in the way of change 
in cereals, the United States is better able to stand such an experiment 
than are her Allies. Especially we must see to it that the diet of each 
individual in France shall contain the daily amount of flour to which he 
has been accustomed. England and Italy may tolerate experimentation in 
this direction but France cannot. 


channel. I hadn’t ever known for 
sure about that rock; she ain't 
charted—don’t need to be once in 
a dozen years. But, take the wind 
and the tide just right—the way 
they was runnin’ that mornin’—] 
come creepin’ along in, and all of a 
sudden somethin’ come right up in 
my throat—and Somebody’s hand 
on the wheel took hold. . .. J 
didn’t do it. I didn’t know there 
was any danger, or which way to 
go. But there I was, alone in the 
wheelhouse and backin’ into the 
fog, and Hathaway’s boat close 
behind me. I give him four bells 
and waited a minute and eased 
away and went ahead a little. | 
don’t know just how it was I come 
through. But I did—and young 
Hathaway behind me.” 

‘“Was he scared ?”’ asked the pas- 
senger. 

‘“T reckon he didn’t know any- 
thing was wrong,” said the Captain. 


FTER a moment the passenger 

said: ‘‘ You don’t really know 

there’s arock there. You say it isn't 
charted ——”’ 

“T got the chart for it all right 
on the bottom of my boat. When 
she come into dry dock next time 
they showed me a place that'd 
make you sick jest to look at 
They made a good deal of fun ol 
me, not knowin’ enough to pick up 
the channel buoys, and so on. 
didn’t mind ’em. I was busy won- 
dering who it was had steered her 
and how he’d done it. When we 
come out of the narrows young 
Hathaway sailed past me, pleased 
as Punch, carryin’ the mail,” added 








note seemed to gulpand grope along 
the river and come faintly to them. 

The Captain lifted his eye. ‘‘Hathaway’s boat,” he said 
briefly. ‘‘She carries the mail.” 

“Hathaway didn’t sell out to you, then?”’ asked the pas- 
senger, a little surprised. “I thought you said you had your 
three boats.” : 

“Yes, I got my three boats, same as I planned—one for 
Malcolm and one for Wallace, and this one for Percy—when 
I’m done with her.’ He nodded toward the bow, where a 
short, sturdy figure had come in sight and was gazing fixedly 
into the mist ahead, ‘‘Percy’s only a boy yet,” said the 
Captain. ‘ But he’ll have this boat when his time comes.” 

“Did Hathaway get his three boats too?’’ asked the 
passenger, a little curious. 

““Well—he hasn’t got ’em—not yet,” said the old man 
dryly. ‘‘There don’t seem to be quite business enough for 
three boats—for him—not yet. I guess The Islander don’t 
more’n clear expenses, and he’s a close man—never lays out 


” 


“It would be a pretty good chance for you if he did, 
suggested the other. His eyes, too, were on the gray curtain 
moving silently past. 

From behind it came a seeking, wraithlike call, and the 
Captain’s hand on the cord sent back a muffled blast. ‘‘ Mal- 
colm’s gettin’ nervous,” he said, smiling. ‘‘He’s never liked 
this part of the channel very well. He was with me once when 
he was quite a little chap, and we had a pretty close call 
along ahead a piece. It’s a ticklish place and he gen’ally 
crowds up pretty near to his dad goin’ through. I tell him 
he’ll scrape all the paint off his bow some day, crowdin’ on 
me so. I don’t mind being rubbed astern a little, I tell him, 
but I’d be kind o’ ’shamed to have him come sailin’ into 
Port Henry with the paint all wore off his nose.’’, He chuckled 
softly. 

The passenger looked ahead into the mist; then he looked 
at the Captain. ‘Is there any real danger?’’ he asked. 


the Captain with a twinkle. 
“And you let him, did you’ 

‘“‘Guv’ment has the right of way,’’ responded the Captain 
dryly. “‘l reckon Hathaway would pay the guv’ ment a little 
suthin’, if ne had to, just a little suthin’, rather than give UP 
sailin’ into Port Henry every day ‘fore | do!”’ He « huckled 
a little. 

The resolve to have a look at the Hathaway contract 
deepened in the passenger’s mind. : 

‘*Wasn’t there any other way to go?”’ he asked. He found 
he had even less relish than before for the channel ahead and 
this rock that the old Captain seemed on such familiar terms 
with. 

“There’s a clear passage along the Foreside—ye=—P4* 
the islands off there. It’s a good deal longer, but 11 safe. 
The Captain’s voice held the word softly. His eye was 0" 
the boy in the bow, who had turned and was coming wiftly 
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They A\roused in a New FE 


By Margaret Deland 


AUTHOR OF “THE IRON WOMAN,” “OLD CHESTER TALES,” ETC. 


HE village of West Meadows 

climbed the sunny flank of 

one of Vermont’s green 
mountains. At the head of Main 
Street, looking out over the valley, 
was the meeting house—an old, 
old graveyard behind it, and in 
front two wineglass elms whose 
lacy shadows swung back and forth 
across the white columns of the 
porch. Next to the church was the 
parsonage, grayed by the weather 
of nearly a hundred years, and with 
a thatch of Virginia creeper—rus- 
tling green in the summer, crimson 
inthe autumn—spreading halfway 
across its mossy old roof. 

William Alden had been called 
to the West Meadows church just 
as he completed his course in the 
theological school. The very day 
the ‘‘call’”” came he proposed— 
seeing his future assured—to a 
pretty cousin, Mary Alden, who, 
to his astonishment, refused him 
emphatically. She said she wasn’t 
good enough to be a minister’s wife, 
and she didn’t like the idea, any- 
how. ‘I want to be free to talk in 
myownway. IfIshould say ‘darn 
it’all the old maids in your church 
would hold up their hands! No, 
William; I’m fond of you, but I 
won’t marry a parson !”’ 

That was in the late seventies, 
when ‘darn it’’ really was shock- 
ing. So William, who was perhaps 
not very wildly in love—he was 
never ‘‘ wildly’ anything !—admit- 
ted that she was probably wise in 
saying that she wasn’t fitted to be 
a minister’s wife. ‘‘I won’t urge 
her. I won’t interfere with what 
she thinks is right,’’ he thought 
sadly; and submitted without fur- 
ther protest except to tell himself — 
as probably every other rejected 
lover in the world has told him- 
self!—that he was ‘‘done with all 
women,” 

A month later he made an ex- 
ception in favor of one woman—a 
saintly girl who never dreamed of 
saying ‘darn it,’’ and who was 
solemnly willing to be a parson’s 
wile; so again he fell into rather 
placid love. 

He married his austerely con- 
scientious wife, and brought her to 
his first charge, which, as things 
turned out, was his last too! For 
the parsonage was comfortable, 
and his study large and sunny; and 
the church donated a horse and buggy, and Mrs. Alden was 
such a wonderful young housekeeper that she made both ends 
of his small salary meet—so why shouldn’t he have ended 
his days there? At any rate, he did! 


ET a country parish was not what his Ellen expected 

when his heart, caught on the rebound, fell into her small 
cool hands. Then she hoped that West Meadows was only 
a first step to a far more important work in saving souls; 
she told him so, in the early days of their marriage, very 
often, . . P 
“We will go to China as missionaries, William!” she used 
9 Say; and the exalted look in her clear, unhumorous eyes 
made him so humble that he was ashamed to say how pleas- 
ant We st Meadows was—and his sunny study, and his big, 
rangy Kentucky horse, and the friendly people who were so 
patient with his easy-going ways and his constitutional 
inability to denounce people who did not agree with him on 
points of doctrine. He was ashamed to confess to his wife 
hat he didn’t like to leave what she called the “fleshpots.”’ 


By apa . ° > : 
ut he was still more ashamed of another feeling, which he 


would not confess, even to himself: 

x. Son's like to interfere with other people's religions !”’ 
,.., course this was no sentiment for a clergyman to enter- 
“ain; So, when Mrs, Alden talked of missionary work, he 
agreed hastily: ; 

B €s; sometime we'll go to China.” 

Phar ve a npr and then the years, passed, Ellen Alden 
ately dey — cing of the conversion of ¢ hina. Her passion- 

m tether mind could not understand his mild tolerance. 

' ed to her just lazily indifferent, and given up to 


con < s ee ° . 
ifort. So her spiritual ambition for him died. 
; low dos 


high >a woman feel when her husband lets slip some 
into sadeavor she has expected of him? But we need not go 
lat, because this story is not about Mrs. Alden. It is 


abou » . ° = - ; e 
ther one child, Alice, born after six years of married life. 
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She Repeated, in a Small Trembling Voice, Word for Word as Her Mother Spoke it, a “ Vow” 


During those years, that thwarted ambition must have 
deepened and deepened, for when, at last, Alice came, it saw 
its chance and leaped into fulfillment: 

The baby should be a missionary ! 

She did not wait, as Hannah did with her ‘‘little Samuel,” 
until ‘‘the child was weaned, and she might go, with the 
ephah of flour, the bullocks and the bottle of wine, to the 
house of the Lord in Shiloh.’” When Alice was scarcely an 
hour old, and they laid the tiny bundle, with its glimpse of 
puckered red face, on her shaking arms, she lifted the baby, 
and gasped out: ‘For this child I prayed, and the Lord hath 
given me my petition; therefore I lend her to the Lord. As 
long as she liveth, she shall be lent to the Lord.’ 

Her husband, leaning over her, agonized still because of 
the long night of birth, was ready enough to echo the vow, 
just as a thank offering that the mother had been spared. 

Exactly how the child was to be lent to the Lord seemed, 
in those first days, a detail. Butas Mrs. Alden got well, and 
the small red face grew pink, and the puckers smoothed into 
lovely baby flesh, she told him what that dedication meant 
at which he winced a little. ‘‘Z failed her,’ he said to himself; 
but aloud he only said drolly that he should call the child 
Samuel. As Alice grew up into a leggy and speechless little 
girl, his wife would remind him gently: “Alice is to be a 
missionary, William.” 

And he always said: ‘“‘Oh, yes. Yes, indeed!” 

Then he would quiz his silent Alice: ‘‘Won’t it do, Sam, 
if I wear a pigtail and let you preach at me?”’ 


Ad it was all so far away, that time when “Samuel” 
should make up for her father’s failure and preach to the 
wearers of pigtails, that William Alden took her proposed 
career rather lightly. ‘‘If she wants to be a missionary, J 
won't interfere !’’ he used to say to himself. And, prompted 
by his wife, he was careful, at family worship, to pray for 
Alice’s sanctification for her high calling. 
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So this was how it came about 
that, as far back as the conscien- 
tious, uncommunicative child 
could remember, her future was 
clear before her. Her mother whis- 
pered it into her baby ears; her 
father mentioned it at family 
prayers; the congregation of the 
West Meadows church gave her 
appropriate, and rather terrifying, 
books of missionary memoirs, as 
Christmas presents. Cousin Mary 
Alden, who generally spent her 
summers with them, said Alice 
must be sure to send her a box of 
tea when she got over to China; 
and Neely Henderson, who lived 
on the other side of the meeting 
house, used “being a missionary”’ 
as a plot for the games they played 
among the old slate headstones in 
the burying ground. She was tor- 
tured by African tribes, buried 
alive by -Patagonians, sliced into 
one-inch pieces by the Chinese. 


ORE than once the Henderson 

or Alden family had had to 
come to her rescue—as when, one 
September day, Neely felt it neces- 
sary totie her toa stake, and light— 
he said—“‘ just a teeny weeny fire.”’ 
Mr.Alden caught him redhanded— 
Alice roped to one of the elms in 
front of the meeting house, and 
Neely heaping brush about her 
knees! Of course the youngster 
learned the weight of the ministe- 
rial hand—which moved Alice not 
only to tears but to what was, for 
her, quite a long speech: 

“Neely wouldn't ’a’ let me get 
burned entirely up. We were play- 
ing martyrs. I wanted to know if 
I could bea martyr. I won’t have 
Neely hit !’’ she sobbed. 

But Mr. Alden only said to the 
bewildered boy: ‘‘ Be off with you! 
Don’t let me hear of any more such 
doings!’’ Then he took his little 
girl’s hand and said, under his 
breath: ‘‘I’d like to see. some 
old-fashioned naughtiness in you, 
Samuel!’’ Opening his own front 
door he paused on the threshold 
and called loudly: ‘‘Ellen!’’—he 
was one of those men who always 
call their wife’s name the minute 
they enter the house—“‘ Ellen!” 

“Yes, William,’’ came the calm 
voice. 

“Look here! Don’t let Sam 
play with that Henderson boy. 
He has too much imagination. Good heavens! If I hadn't 
come up at that minute ——” 

‘‘What were you playing, Alice?’’ Mrs. Alden asked, com- 
ing out into the hall to hang up her husband’s coat and take 
off Sam’s rubbers. 

‘“* Missionaries,’’ Alice said faintly. 

“I’m afraid you don’t get your taste in games from your 
daddy, Alice,” William Alden said ruefully; and then, a 
little impatiently: ‘‘ Why doesn’t she play Indians or pirates, 
Ellen, as Mary and I did when we were children?” 


S BETWEEN missionaries and pirates, Mrs. Alden had 

no preference; she only took her little girl in her arms 

and whispered that for as long as she lived she was “lent to 
the Lord,” to do his work in saving souls. 

““Yes, ma’am,” said Alice, her lip shaking. ‘ But—I’m 
afraid I won’t—won't like being a missionary—very much.” 

It was the first time that the bottled-up nature had spoken 
out; but Mrs. Alden, in her passion of consecration, heard 
nothing in the words but the fancies of a child. 

‘“‘Well, don’t play martyrs, dear. You might have been 
burned !”’ she said. 

‘*T wanted to know whether I could be,”’ Alice insisted in 
a low voice. She was still trying, painfully, to open her 
gentle, literal soul to her mother. 

Mrs. Alden’s soul was literal, too, so even her heavenly 
remoteness was stirred by the child’s danger. ‘Indeed you 
could have been—in that cotton frock!” 

However, there were no more missionary games as trials of 
Alice’s endurance. Very shortly after the attempted auto- 
da-fé the Hendersons left West Meadows, and, deprived of 
Neely’s imagination, Alice’s ideas about her career were fed 
only on missionary reports—stories of splendid heroism and 
enthusiasm, which kept alive the flame of purpose burning 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 14 
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in her conscience. But under the flame there was a shiver, 
for once or twice she had come upon instances of sublime 
endurance, pictured so vividly that they had left scars of 
terror on her mind, 

In spite of the scars, one night, when she was about fifteen, 
she knelt by her mother in the moonlit darkness of her bed- 
room, and repeated, in a small trembling voice, word for 
word as her mother spoke it, a ‘‘vow”’ that she would “give 
her life to the saving of souls.” 

When Cousin Mary heard of this she looked a little doubt- 
ful. “‘Isn’t she rather young to make vows?”’ 

**Not vows to the Lord,” said Mrs. Alden. 

Mr. Alden frowned in a vaguely troubled way. “I am 
inclined to agree with Mary,” he said; “but of course you 
must do what you think is right, Ellen.””. He was so incapa- 
ble of objecting to anything anybody else thought right 
that that was his only protest—so the ‘‘'vow”’ stood. 

And on the whole, as he had failed his wife, he was glad 
that Alice was going to give her what she wanted—‘‘ some- 
time.”” The time was so indefinitely far off that he very rarely 
thought of it. What he did think was that if he lived to be as 
old as Methuselah he would never be as good as Ellen! 
Once he even admitted to himself that he ‘almost’? wished 
she was made of common clay, like himself and Mary. 

“T can imagine that Satan would be very uncomfortable 
in heaven,” he said dreamily to his cousin, Miss Alden; and 
they both laughed. Then they reproached themselves for 
their flippancy; flippancy was almost profane in Ellen’s 
serene presence, so fixed were her mind and soul on that 
heaven in which Satan would have been uncomfortable. 


S FOR Alice, her vow steadied her. There is a certain 
relief in being committed to a thing, even if you don't 
like it. She used to say to herself that she was one who, 
swearing to one’s own hurt, could not change. She never said 
so to anyone else; consequently, as is always the case when 
the lips of the heart are dumb, she suffered. As she grew 
older there were many nights when she lay awake staring into 
the darkness and saying under her breath ‘Can I do it?” 
Sometimes her faith answered triumphantly “Yes!” And 
sometimes poor human nature shivered and said ‘I made 
a vow; so I’ve got to!”’ 

By the time she was seventeen her future was as inevitable 
to her as it was to her mother, and indeed to everybody 
in West Meadows. Even the occasional ‘‘ Exchange” knew 
about it, and would congratulate her solemnly upon her 
consecration, 

“The fields are white with the harvest, my dear child,” 
one of these good men remarked; ‘‘and the Lord will bless 
you in your undertaking. May he give you courage to 
endure, even unto the end—be it of hardships only, or the 
bitter pangs of martyrdom.” 

Alice, whitening silently, said ‘Yes sir!’”—and_ crept 
away to her own room, almost sick at her stomach with 
fright. But she never said so. Instead, 
she listened to Mrs. Alden’s anxiety as 


° ‘a V2 8 
to just how she was to be trained for her ats 
work. For, after all, you can’t convert v 
the heathen—and nowadays you are 
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Mrs. Alden came into the study, a little pale, but with 
shining eyes. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘I know what Mary is going 
to do.” 

“But we must not accept —— 

His wife laid a small, thin hand on his lips. ‘She is not 
giving the money to us, William; she isn’t even giving it to 
Alice. She is lending it to the Lord!’’ It seemed as if a torch 
was burning behind her eyes; her whole face was illuminated. 
“Oh,” she said; “‘This is the Lord’s doing; and it is 
marvellous in our eyes!’’’ Her lips twitched with emotion. 
“You must tell Alice, William,’’ she said brokenly; ‘I 
i can't, 


” 


HE turned swiftly, and they heard her run upstairs and 
close and bolt the door of her own room. Her husband 
and Cousin Mary looked at each other. 

“What old sinners we are, William, you and I!”’ said Mary 
Alden, in an awed voice; ‘‘we couldn’t offer up the child 
like that.” 

““T couldn’t,” he said heavily, ‘‘even though she wants to 
be offered up. But Ellen hasn’t a thought of what Alice’s 
going will mean to her. She’s on her knees now, thanking 
God for her own loss. Oh, yes; I’m a sinner, and I’ve always 
disappointed her; but Alice will make it up to her.” 
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suppose. Yes; she has built everything on Say 
devotion to the cause—and Sam, fortunately, will never f,) 
her.”’ : 

Cousin Mary looked troubled. “I hope I haven't pe, 
officious; I thought ‘ 4 

“**Officious’!”’ he said. ‘‘ My dear girl, you are atoning fo, 
me! And Alice will be crazy with happiness. But—] wish 
she wouldn't go so far away. I don’t know why Ellen's fam 
has always been on China. For my part, I think there 4, 
lots of darker places than China—and they are quite near 
home. As for taking light to the Chinese, they have qa 
fair tallow dip of their own.” 

Miss Alden was silent. 

“You go and tell Sam of your great kindness to us, Mary.’ 
he said. 4 

She nodded and left him, her uneasiness not quite bap, 
ished. However, it disappeared in the joy of telling Afie, 
She saw her coming over from the church, where she ha; 
been practicing the anthem for the next day, and, hailip, 
her, they went back together and sat down on a lichen. 
covered old tombstone that stood like a table under a big. 
soming locust tree. 

Alice’s gray eyes, gazing vaguely down the sunny valle 
and over at the shadows drifting up Ascutney, sudden), 
dilated with attention. 


“ 





pretty 


—— educated, so that I can be a missionary?” g, 
interrupted breathlessly. 

“Yes. And Iam perfectly delighted to have a finger in th; 
pie. But, Alice, promise me you won't think the white rag 
is God’s only child, and the yellow and black people are jys 
step-children! He doesn’t love us for our complexions!’ A. 
I look at it, we all worship the same God, no matter wha 
we call him. What is that poem—Jehovah, Jove or Lord! | 
always liked that idea. Personally I don’t think I'd enjo 
being a missionary; except for the chance to see strange 
countries, and to teach the people to use soap and water 
I’d like that! And it would be as good for their souls a 
Bibles. Do teach them to be clean, Alice.’’ 

In her vision of all the scrubbing brushes and soap and 
Bibles that her thousand dollars would provide, and the joy 
it would bring to Ellen, she saw in Alice’s blank amazement, 
as they sat there under the locust and watched the shadoys 
on the mountains, nothing but speechless gratitude. 


II 


HEN they went back to the parsonage— Cousin Mary's 
head high with the satisfaction of having done a pretty 
big thing — Alice ran up to her own room and bolted the door, 
Then she stood still and breathed hard. It seemed as if 
something gripped her heart and squeezed it. She sat down, 
feeling a little faint. If only she could have cried out: 
“ Please, 1 don’t want to go!’’ But she had never been able 
to cry out. And besides, what difference would it make? 
She had vowed. All she could do was to kneel down 
by her bed and say over and over: 
““() God, please make me want to go!” 
3ut whether she should ever “ want” 
to or not, the idea of not going never 
occurred to her. 

In the next two years of college her 
future grew very definite, and every- 
thing she did was done with the 
view of training herself for it. In 
the long vacations at home she. 





And education—above the public aN \ 
school type—means money. Mrs. ™ wy * 
Alden had been saving for this ever ait Y} De 
since she had “‘lent her child to the ossey 

Lord’’; but a country minister’s sy 

wife can’t save much, | 


T WAS then that Cousin Mary 

Alden came to the rescue. She 
had arrived for her usual summer 
in West Meadows, and, listening to 
Mrs. Alden’s hopes and anxieties, | 
and hearing Mr. Alden pray 
when he remembered it—that ‘‘the 
child of this house may carry light 
into the dark places of the earth,” 
her savings began to burn a hole in 
her pocket. Sheand Alice’s mother 


ment, 


I 
N THE curb of a city pave- 


By the ash and garbage cans, 
In the stench and rolling thunder 

Of motor trucks and vans, 
There sits my little lady, 

With brave but troubled eyes, 
And in her arms a baby 


III 


In the deadly blaze of August, 
That turns men faint and mad, 
She quiets the peevish urchins 
By telling a dream she had — 
A heaven with marble counters, 
And ice, and a singing fan; 
And a God in white, so friendly, 
Just like the drug-store man. 


had her Bible class, and went to 
mothers’ meetings, and organized 
‘socials,’ and attended sewing 
societies. Such New England par- 
ish activities do not sound ver) 
Asiatic, but Alice meant to trans 
plant them all to the land of the 
dragon. Every Sunday afternoon 
she hitched Jim—a rather elderly 
Jim now, but still big and rangy 
and friendly—into her father’s old 
buggy and drove four miles out on 
Bald Head Road, to a small red 
schoolhouse where she had a Sun 












| day school for the children of th 
talkeditall over. . .. She was told That cries and cries and cries. rv loggers. She was sure the Chines 
just what the desired education ; children would love to come t 
would cov sangha fruitless effort II Her ragged dress is dearer, Sunday echiool | al 
to provide for it by an appeal to ‘ : She was quite happy in all this, 
Mrs. Alden’s bachelor brother in She cannot be more than seven ; Than the perfect robe of a except when some admiring friend 


California, for money ‘‘tosend Alice 
to China as a missionary.” 

The Californian’s irreverent an- 
swer made Mary Alden laugh: “If 
your girl will undertake to convert 
the Christian Chinee back to the 
faith of his fathers, I'll hold up both | 
hands—and then put them in my | 
pockets for her.’ Miss Alden had 
laughed, but the eyes of Alice’s 
mother had filled with tears. And a 
that was how it happened that R 
Cousin Mary knew just how much 
money was needed, and how 
much—or, rather, how little—lay in the savings bank; and 
what that little represented of self-denial and devotion. 

Knowing all these things, when the time came for her to 
go back to her little house in Boston she went into the 
Reverend William Alden’s study, which smelt of tobacco and 
leather bindings, and put a check into his hands. 

“William,” she said, ‘“‘I never felt much call to do any- 
thing for the world but behave myself—as well as I knew 
how. And I never thought much about missions. But Ellen 
is such a saint I’d rather help her send Alice to China than 
go to Europe myself—which is what I’ve been saving up for, 
like the selfish wretch Iam! I know Alice’s heart is set on it 
too. So I want you to take this thousand dollars and send 
her tosome girls’ college, where she can be properly educated.” 


HERE wasa moment of stunned silence. For all he had 

called his daughter “‘Sam”’ and prayed dutifully that she 
might do the Lord’s work, the idea of Alice’s leaving home 
had never been a reality to Alice’s father. 

“But, Mary,” he remonstrated, ‘‘so large a sum! You— 
you mustn’t ———”’ he stammered; then he went to the door 
of his study and called sharply: 

“Ellen!” 

“Yes, William!” came the quiet answer. 

“Come downstairs! Mary needs looking after! She’s 
throwing checks around!” 


But years go fast in the slums, 
And hard on the pains of winter 
The pitiless summer comes. 
|} The wail of sickly children 
She knows; she understands 
The pangs of puny bodies, 
The clutch of small hot hands. 


= t= ; ~ —— eee 


queen! 





Poor little lass, who knows not 
The blessing of being clean. 

And when you are giving millions 
To Belgian, Pole and Serb, 

Remember my pitiful lady— 
Madonna of the Curb! 





Still holding the generous check in his fingers he walked 
over to the window and stared with unseeing eyes at a 
spray of Virginia creeper falling from the eaves and swaying 
back and forth in the soft wind; beyond was the church, 
gleaming white through the lacy foliage of the wineglass 
elms. 

Alice was to go away! 

For a moment he had a curious sense of being afraid of his 
wife; afraid of her single terrible passion—the saving of 
souls!—which had brought this thing about. He wished 
Mary had kept her money. But no; it would have hap- 
pened anyhow. Alice and Ellen were both entirely deter- 
mined. Mary’s kindness only made things easier for them. 
And, of course, if Alice was going to do this great thing 
“it is a great thing,” he told himself wretchedly—a sound 
education was necessary. ‘Ellen shall have her way,’ he 
said under his breath; ‘‘I won’t interfere.’’ Then he flung 
back to his cousin, over his shoulder: 

“Tell Sam yourself, Mary.” 

Miss Alden felt a sudden misgiving. ‘‘ But, William, you 
want her to be a missionary, don’t you?”’ 

“Why, of course, of course!’’ he said impatiently. He 
turned away from the window, and she saw that he was pale. 
“Even if I didn’t I wouldn’t interfere with what Ellen 
and Alice feel is right. It has been the dream of Ellen’s life. 
I failed her, you know. The fleshpots of West Meadows, I 











told her how ‘‘brave”’ she was to 
be a missionary. ‘J couldn't do 
it!”’ the West Meadows girls ad- 
mitted; ‘‘why, they say there was 
a missionary once in Africa, ané 
they buried her alive in a white 
ants’ nest!” : 

“They don’t have white ants 10 
China,”’ Alice retorted bravely. 
But most of the time the old fear 
was asleep; perhaps because the 
time of going to China seemee 
pretty far off. When you ate 
twenty, two years is a long time to 
look forward to. Even a year is a good while. And by and 
by six months is quite a respite—if what you are looking 
forward to is being hanged! 











OWARD the middle of that second year the interest ol 
finding herself important did its part in keeping ie 
asleep; for she was very important in West Meadows: Th 
deacons were openly proud of her and told her she wasa coure 


: . n her outfit 
geous girl; the sewing society expended itself upon her out 


y : » Sun- 
and sighed over the hardships she must encounter; the z 
day school raised fifty dollars to buy certain necessary boo { at 
= eo = o ’ ‘ a 
one of them contained the story of the ants’ nest—ane 


Wednesday night prayer meeting she was always prayed oF 

In the midst of the little bustle of solemn excitement - 
Alden wrote to the California uncle, gently exulting 1" a 
fact that although her brother had not helped her the : od 
had! To which the Californian replied that if the Lord . 
ever lived in California—‘“ which I sometimes cloubt: 
would think twice before sending an’ American girl to conv® 
the Chinese! 

“T wonder why he says that?” Alice pon 
shiver. 

She was to sail in October. In August Cousin 
her house in Boston and came up to West Mea: 


lered, with J 


\lary closed 
lows to help 
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By James W. Gerard, Recalled United States Ambassador to Germany 


HAVE areal admiration for the German women— 

for the quiet, patient efficiency with which they 

took up women’s share in their country’s war. 
American women are not behind them in patriotism, 
not inferior in ability or lacking in the eagerness to 
be of service. But, of late, there has crept into the 
American woman a rather hysterical spirit far re- 
moved from the working calmness of the women of 
Colonial days. Still, I believe that American women 
will take the lead in the regeneration of the social life 
of our country and that they are desirous of learning 
how best to be of service in this, the greatest calamity 
of all history. 


\ OMEN’S work, as I saw it in Germany, may be 

divided roughly into two great divisions— Red 
Cross work and social service: the Red Cross work for 
the soldiers and possibly for starving populations, and 
the social service for those left behind by the soldier 
and for the people at home whose lives have been 
disorganized by war. 

In Germany the Red Cross work is much the same 
as here: the actual care of the wounded, on or near the 
firing line; in transporting wounded from the firing 
line to the rear; at the hospitals in the vicinity of the 
front; and, lastly, the base hospitals in the large cities. 
In Europe, where the fighting is so near the cities, the 
policy, especially of the Germans, has been to trans- 
port the serious cases as quickly as possible to the 
city hospitals. My physician was busy in the Berlin 
hospitals with serious cases sent direct from Verdun. 


OW, with regard to the social-service work by 

German women: On the first day of mobilization 
in Germany young girls appeared on every railway 
station in the country, and at junctions, with food and 
drink for the soldiers passing through. In the different 
railway terminals in the larger cities stations were 
immediately established where the Red Cross workers 
gave information to soldiers as to places where to 
lodge, etc. They gave each soldier a warm meal, with 
a predominance of coffee from pots that were always 
kept simmering over alcohol-heated stoves. In each 
station there were women sufficiently skilled in nursing 
to change the dressings of the lightly wounded who 
might be passing through on their way to their homes. 
Men who fell sick on the trains were taken care of at 
the terminals, or places in hospitals were found for 
them and their military units immediately notified of 
the names of the men and whither they had been 
taken. 

Club houses for soldiers in the large cities were 
established, where the passing soldier made his head- 
quarters and where reading and writing rooms, billiards 
and games kept him from temptations and drink. 
These club houses contained either dormitories or 
arrangements with decent places where the soldier 
could find a lodging and have his clothes laundered or 
mended. These club houses also contained ample 
bathing facilities and furnished cheap food. 


N GERMANY there was no self-advertisement in 

war work. The papers were not filled with the 
photographs of women and girls in becoming uniforms, 
nor were lists of officers and committees sent broad- 
cast over the land. The amateur nurse was firmly 
eliminated. There was absolutely no justi- 
fication for the caricature I saw in an English 


I could draw on him for five thousand dollars for any 
German war charity that I might choose. 

On my return to Germany, in talking with a member 
of the Empress’ household I asked him to ask the 
Empress to which charity I should send this sum. He 
wrote me later, saying that the Empress preferred to 
have this sum sent to the Frauendienst. By that time, 
however, we were about to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions, and so I did not draw on Mr. Guggenheim. But 
the incident shows how the work of the Frauendienst 
is regarded in Germany. 

There is a separate organization which cares for 
widows and orphans in Germany, which busies itself 
particularly with the giving of financial help. But the 
advice, counsel and personal help come from the 
Frauendienst. 

Money relief is given by the state to the wives of 
soldiers; so much is given for the wife, with an 
additional sum for each child. This is usually supple- 
mented by an additional sum given by the locality — 
the city authorities in Berlin, the Commune in the 
country. The extra allowance is naturally larger in 
the cities than in the country districts. This sum is 
again added to by the Frauendienst when particular 
cases call for extra help. 


T THE offices of the Frauendienst are competent 
women during the entire day, card-indexing all 
families within their district and giving advice and 
help. In this country the political district which 
elects members to the lower house of the state legis- 
lature would perhaps form the best unit for a similar 
organization and like service. 

Women who are ill are helped through their illness; 
children of women who are taking up work are cared 
for in day nurseries, and the woman who has taken 
over her husband’s little business or trade is given 
help and advice, even to the extent of being taught 
bookkeeping. 

I believe that in Berlin alone over seven thousand 
women are engaged in this work of social service. 
‘Tuberculosis, which becomes so dangerouswhen food 
especially fats—is cut down, was successfully com- 
bated. The social workers saw to it that every child 
under six (the only persons who are allowed milk) 
received his due proportion of milk; and by this means 
and by the advice and help given to mothers in the 
care of their children the rate of infant mortality in 
Germany since the beginning of the war, and contrary 
to all precedent and expectation, has been materially 
reduced. . 


‘THE breaking out of a great war necessarily brings 

great industrial changes. People fear for the future, 
and new taxes and burdens are imposed. This induces 
people to cut down their expenditures for luxuries. 
Already the Fifth Avenue shops where articles of 
luxury in dress are sold have discharged hundreds of 
women and girls. The same thing is happening or will 
happen all over the country. 

This same thing happened in Germany at the com- 
mencement of the war, and immediately the Frauen- 
dienst grappled with the problem and found new 
employments for such women and girls and helped 
them to live until the new work was found. Money 
would, for instance, be given to help a girl to learn 


stenography, or a sewing machine would be bought 
for a woman discharged from some employment but 
who could earn a good living by sewing uniforms at 
her home. Girls were placed in munition factories in 
other towns, where they earned far more than they 
had made at dressmaking or millinery. 


O SUDDEN stoppage of expenditure in Germany 

was made, but gradually the sale of articles of 
luxury was cut down. It soon became not ‘good 
form”’ for a woman to appear in public in a new dress 
or to vie with another in the giving of entertain- 
ments. 

Women, too, gave up their motor cars; at first 
doing it from patriotism, and later because the gov- 
ernment allowed no private automobiles to remain in 
commission. It was necessary that rubber and gaso- 
line be saved. 

Even bicycle riders were allowed to use their ma- 
chines to or from business or school only where no 
trolley route was available. 

When the war first broke out all the theaters were 
closed and all dancing was stopped. Later the theaters 
reopened, but when I left Germany they were required 
to close at ten o'clock. 

All cabarets were sternly forbidden, as was also all 
dancing in private houses. The Germans felt not only 
that frivolity was out of place but that the young 
soldiers should be protected from the temptations of 
cabarets and similar dance places. 

There was a movement to abandon French fashions, 
and a German fashion magazine appeared. The ad- 
vertisements of this magazine were headed by the 
words, Die Shick ist tot, der deutsche Ernst beherrscht 
die Mode. (‘‘Style is dead, and German earnestness 
rules the fashions.’’) And there certainly is no ques- 
tion that, when German earnestness rules the fashions, 
any resemblance to style most efficiently takes to the 
tallest tall timber. 









HEN I left Germany only two ounces of fats or oils 
per head a week were allowed. Only one egg in two 
weeks was rationed out. This necessitated new meth- 
ods of cooking, and the Frauendienst came in and gave 
instructions in the new cooking, not only to house- 
wives but to the cooks and servants of Berlin families. 
One of the crying needs of this country is such a 
great labor exchange as this German Frauendienst 
maintains, with branches in all the cities and towns of 
our country. A National Women’s Service could do 
this. Women and girls who are idle in the industrial 
centers should have places obtained for them at good 
wages in other parts of the country. 

The details of arranging such an exchange, of pro- 
viding means of certifying as to the character and 
capability of employees and employers, and of advanc- 
ing the means of transportation where necessary, form 
a problem worthy of the attention of the most capable 
American women. 


what I wish particularly to impress upon the 
women of this country is the spirit of service and 
self-abnegation of the German woman. We must be 
more careful not to allow a woman’s service in this war 
to be made a matter of social ambition. Smaller organ- 
izations should be merged into effective and larger 
ones, even if here and there a chairman of 
the smaller and more ineffective organization 





comic paper, where one soldier in a hospital 
was represented looking out of a hospital win 
dow and saying to his comrade, who was lying 
in bed, ‘‘ Here comes the Duchess of Slopton,” 
and the soldier in bed saying ‘Tell the old 
blighter I’m too sick to be nursed to-day.”’ 
Nor for the story that a certain princess in a 
hospital was washing a soldier's face, when the 
soldier said: ‘‘Go ahead if you like, but I 
have had my face washed already seventeen 
times to-day.’’ There is no amateurish nurs- 
ing in German hospitals. 

_Many Germans who had country places and 
villas turned these into convalescent homes. 
here will be some opportunity for such work 
lere for our returning soldiers, particularly 
for those suffering from shell shock, tempo- 
rary insanity, overstrained hearts,etc. Similar 
homes must also be established in France for 
our soldiers. : 
_ The wife of the court architect established 
in Berlin a home for the soldiers blinded in 
the war. There they were taught all that the 
blind usually learn and also typewriting and 
other means of earning a livelihood. Frau 
von Ihne is also collecting a permanent en- 
dowment fund for these most unfortunate 
victims ot war. 


N THE first day of mobilization a num- 
/“ ber of prominent German women imme- 
diately organized a National Frauendienst 
(“Service for Women”’). When I returned 
to Germany, after reporting to the President 
in December, 1916, | carried with me not 
only contributions but promises of contri- 
butions for the widows and orphans rm 

Germany, Mr. Isaac Guggenheim, of 

Ney York, for instance, told me that 
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loses her identity. 

Photographs in uniform should be saved for 
husbands or sweethearts and not published 
in the newspapers. When a woman has done 
something real we shall all be glad to admire 
her photograph. 




















T DOES not seem to be clear to the aver- 

age American woman why we should save 
our wheat to be sent to our Allies. This is 
simply because fifty per cent of a French- 
man’s food in peace time consisted of white 
bread. It is not easy to change the diet of a 
nation, even in normal times; it becomes al- 
most impossible to change it when that nation 
is engaged in a life-and-death struggle. It 
certainly is no time then to try experiments 
with new flours. Hence it is that every woman 
should, where she can, conserve wheat so that 
we may send it to the French who are fighting 
so valiantly. 

Some have asked: ‘‘ Why not send some of 
our corn abroad for corn bread ?”’ 

The answer is, again, that the men and 
women abroad are not used to corn or maize 
meal. They do not understand its prepara- 
tion; they regard it with distrust. It is, again, 
not the time, in the midst of the terrific war 
upon them, to teach these people across the 
sea American cookery. 


TT HERE is work in plenty ahead for our 
American women and girls, and we all 

have confidence in their devotion, their effi- 

ciency and their ability to put self aside and 

to take up the great tasks before them in 
the same splendid spirit in which the 
women of Germany approached their 
problems of the war. 
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Discovers That a Pretty Girl is Visiting 


IELL,’ announced Angela Regina Musgrave, 
our young minister's little niece, straying 
into my kitchen one sunny spring morning 
as I was baking tarts, ‘I see the Jaspers 
have company.” 

“Company !” said I, going right on fill- 
ing patties with lemon filling. ‘What kind 
of company ?” 

“Mighty fine.”’” Angela gazed hard at a 

t J plate of cooling pastry. ‘‘The prettiest 

girl! Mrs. Brook, she makes me homesick all over for India. 

I smiled hard at her when she jumped out of the stage, she 

is such a girly-girl, the kind that used to waltz 

all round the Residency ballroom ———”’ 








the Jasper door without every blind slat within spying dis- 
tance being moved cautiously at angles that commanded a 
view so long as Miss Cherry Vane’s well-set-up figure was 
in sight. 

A regular ripple of excitement swept over our village one 
afternoon when Arnold Bland caught step with Cherry at 
the post-office corner, accompanying her “‘clear to the Jasper 
gate.”’ Aunt Sally Patch couldn’t find her ‘specks’ and 
sallied out on her porch to gain a better view. And in her 
anxiety to be sure that Arnold did, or didn’t, get inside the 
Jasper fence palings, she leaned too far over the edge of her 
porch and pitched off into a bed of petunias. A swirl of 


the Jaspers: 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘WHO’S WHO IN THE VILLAGE CEMETERY,” ETC. 





By Frances Greenman 


head and a curve to her mouth that sort of act like a quietys 
So I just handed out a piece of roll jelly cake to the child and 


never said a word about eavesdroppers. 


‘What are you going to do about losing all the Bland 


money, Mrs. Brook?” 
““Dear knows, Angela,” said I. 


‘“She’s a graduate in some sort of art,” said Angela, “| 


saw her diploma.” 


“Art!” [ sniffed. “ Much good art will do her to keep the 
Bland dollars—if Arnold’s bound to marry her.”’ 
“They watched the sun rise from Elocution Hill this 


morning,” she said gravely. 


r ’ 
“Then I'll wager Arnold’s a goner,” said 





“Angela,” said I, ‘this isn’t India and you 
4 ” 
know how we all feel about dancing. 

““No’m, I do not know how you feel. I 
only know how you say you feel. I noticed, 
though, that even Mrs. Elder Miner’s foot 
kept excellent time the day that Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin band played down by Mr. Dolph’s store 


‘Have a tart, Angela,” said I. Sometimes 
I don’t know what to say to our minister’s 
little girl, and neither docs he nor our Ladies’ 
Aid and Missionary societies. 

“ What you mean by ‘mighty fine’ anyhow?” 
I asked, seizing upon the first handy subject 
I could think of to switch her off, while I kept 
my fingers busy crimping dough. “ Every- 
thing’s mighty fine these days. It’s mighty fine 
biscuits and mighty fine mornings and ——”’ 

“That is it; this young lady looks eatable 


OUR Allies do not need our money. It is the food, 
ammunition, clothes our money will buy that they 
need. The money we lend them will almost in its 
and ——” entirety be spent here in hundreds of millions of 
dollars. There will be more money, more business 
in the United States than ever before. 
produce the necessities for our Allies we must con- | 
serve for ourselves. These are the only economies | 
we are asked to practice: to be careful and to stop 
waste. 


But to 


“Why don’t you Lady Raide 


keep?’ asked Angela. 
““My soul and body!” said J 
“You might —accidentally.”’ 
“How accidentally ?”’ 


no joke. 








and likable as biscuits and weather, and 
‘mighty fine’ fits her,’”’ declared Angela, begin- : 
ning on another tart. 

And presently Waity Ann Todd ran over, wiping her sudsy 
arms on her apron as she came in the side door; and right 
on the heels of Mrs. Todd, so to say, though she entered 
by another door, came Aunt Petunia Maydew to borrow a 
pinch of sal’ratus, though really to announce the arrival of 
the pretty girl at Kirk Jasper’s house. 

Before noon the entire village heard of the visitor; and I 
calculate all the eyes in our church next day strayed pretty 
often toward the Jasper pew, where she sat listening, | hope, 
to our minister while he expounded the wherefore of a Bible 
episode to a congregation that was wondering where this 
Miss Cherry Vane bought her hat and what ailed our dresses 
that they didn’t look like hers. 

She had the fluffiest hair that seemed as if the color in my 
copper kettle had got mixed up in it. I caught Lynetta Cole 
looking that way every time I glanced Lynettaward, and 
sure enough Monday afternoon three hats, that Amos, 
my husband, said looked like war, were in her millinery 
window. 

Lynetta wasn’t the only one that kept her eye constant 
on the Jaspers’ relative; I] caught Arnold Bland at it, and | 
told Amos on the way home. 

“All right,” said he; ‘if she can catch him, why I don’t 
have no objections. I calculate a pretty girl like that has got 
as many allurements as a devilfish has arms.” 

‘‘ Amos,” said I, ‘‘ you sound like swearing. You better get 
another kind of fish to talk about on Sunday.” 


OW, Arnold Bland lived in his dead Aunt Minorca 
Bland’s house, and all the village knew that, according 
to Miss Minorca’s will, unless he married a capable girl, com- 
petent to cook and keep up the Bland house as set down in 
her will, he lost all the property. She gave him time, until 
he was twenty-seven years old, to find the wife that would 
fit Miss Minorca’s ideas, who hadn’t any notion, even if she 
had gone to heaven, to let her property run down; she even 
had it written in black and white how often the bedding 
should be aired and where to keep the table linen. I heard 
’twas a dreadful long will. Arnold Bland is pretty close to 
twenty-five years and a half old and is an interesting young 
man. 

I’ve noticed that when folks are obliged to live in a place 
for their health they hate that place. Arnold’s case was con- 
siderable like it; he couldn’t fall in love with a capable girl 
because he ought to. He is the nicest boy | know; looks one 
straight in the eye, and sweeps off his hat when he meets me 
as if | were a countess or something, even when [ have ona 
checked gingham dress and a 
sunbonnet. 


black skirts, two thin, white-clad ankles and wildly animated 
feet shod in Congress gaiters beat time, according to Amos, 
better than any bandmaster he ever witnessed. 

Miss Vane went serenely on her way in the prettiest 
clothes that ever were seen in our village. If she sensed the 
curiosity and speculation, she kept an innocent appearing 
face and made friends with all the dogs and folks she met. 

Well, the days sped along and I kept an eye on Arnold 
Bland and Kirk Jasper’s relative, and our Ladies’ Aid and 
Missionary societies did too. 


OON we had to acknowledge that Arnold Bland was per- 
manently acquiring the habit of going home four blocks 
out of his way, and if the Jaspers’ guest happened to be picking 
flowers in the Jasper yard or swaying to and fro in a lawn 
swing or sitting on the porch, which she usually did at stated 
times, it took him a long while to make the corner, consider- 
ing there were only one hundred-odd feet of boardwalk that 
he could traverse before leaving the boundary line of Kirk 
Jasper’s yard. And soon as the noon whistle blew or the six- 
o'clock blast smote the air Sister Henly would feel a call to 
sweep off her front steps, Grandma John Foster managed to 
find a weed that needed pulling in- her pansy bed, and 
Grandma Jim Foster began shaking a rug from a good point 
of vantage; the rest of the street, | presume, gazed unabashed 
from behind muslin curtains or blind slats. 

Miss Cherry appeared not to notice watchers, curved her 
poppy-red_ lips into smiles, held her pretty head a trifle 
higher and, according to Amos, ‘‘took the cake.”’ 

“She don’t act to me,”’ said I, ‘‘as if she could even make 
a custard pie.” 

“She don’t have to,” chuckled Amos, 

“If she can’t and marries Arnold Bland,” said I, ‘they'll 
lose all Miss Minorca’s money.” 

“‘Won’t that be dreadful?’’ came a voice at our dining- 
room window. And there, framed in the opening, was the 
face of our minister’s little niece. ‘I thought, perhaps, I’d 
better tell you I was here.’’ 

My sorrows! What that child overhears, unbeknown to 
our village, | will not even try to guess! She leaned her 
elbows on the sill and cupped her chin in her hands, her big 
pansy blue eyes smiling at Amos. He always hurrahs for 
Angela. 

| have rehearsed enough admonitions that I’d love to 
deliver, first hand, to our minister’s little niece, but when- 
ever L open my lips to begin, my courage oozes when I meet 
her heavily fringed pansy eves, and there’s an uptilt to her 


’ 





Amos. “If he’s got to the stage where he cay 
| forgo a morning’s sleep it’s all up with him.” 
rs take her in 
charge and teach her how to cook and house. 


. “How?” 


“For instance, you invite her to tea and 
give her a lesson in biscuits, and Mrs. Mather 
is a dandy pie baker, and we all know Mrs. 
Grandma John Foster’s bread, and Mrs, ——" 

“‘Angela,’’ said Amos, ‘‘ you are a winner!” 
Then he went off into silent laughter, the kind 
that makes me real fretty when I don’t see 


HE more I thought of Angela’s idea the 
more I felt a call to lay it at the feet of our 
Aid, and the upshot of the matter was that 
| we all fell to with might and main to keep the 


Bland dollars coming along into our church 
coffers. Well, soon Miss Cherry Vane was 


being invited pretty often here, there and 
dinner, breakfast and supper. 


I acted as if I hated to leave her alone in my 


elsewhere to 


parlor while | 


got tea, and was real playful about her assisting with the bis- 
cuits and setting the table; and she was sweet, but helpless 
as a lamb, and listened, with big-cyed wonder, to the direc- 


tions I gave. 


Mrs. Poole had her hand tied up and couldn’ 


t make dump- 


lings the day she had Miss Vane to dinner, and Mrs. Sholem 
Barney’s bunion was too painful to stand on when her turn 
rolled round to give a lesson on smashed potatoes and salad, 


She apologized for calling on a guest for assist: 


ince, but kept 


close to a rocking-chair, Mate Day persuaded Letty Mal- 
colm to loan her baby; though, to one not behind our Aid 


scenes, it looked as if Letty had left her litule 
a-purpose; anyhow Mate needed help. 


Peachie there 


Grandma John Foster made, I contend, the supreme sacri- 
fice of her life when, for the best interests of our church, she 
invited Miss Vane out to her kitchen one evening casual-like 


and set sponge. 


“T acted like I must get it done early,” said Grandma, 


“and we could visit as we worked; and ’fore 


I knew it she 


was holding the spoon and I knew she never mistrusted, 
I didn’t need no bread, but I just seized the deer by the 
horns, so to say, as she mightn’t happen over of an eve: 
ning again, and, though I had three loaves left from the last 
bakin’, | just threw economy to the winds and got in a les 
son. | worked my stiff thumb for all it’s worth, too, and she 
offered, of her own, accord, to help me mold ii down nex! 
day. “Tain’t my fault if she don’t get a glimmer on bread.” 

3etty Forties and Mrs. Bone maneuvered Miss Vane into 


preserves and roseberry jam, and Callie Hart 
over the cute way she stratagemed the young 


was all set up 
lady on pie. 


And so, by hook and crook, rheumatism and so forth, our 


Aid did its duty as it saw it —clear. 


E FELT so set up over our cooking s« 
further aided and abetted. Our society 


-hools that we 


took a cours 


in housekeeping, inviting Miss Vane as guest of honor. 
Lynetta Cole gave a talk on sewing, Sister Pease explained 
how to air beds and the best way to sweep a carpet, Grandma 
Jim Foster talked on ‘The Pantry and Vicinity,” Mrs. Tat 


ner’s theme was “‘ Moths and Iellow Bugs,” 
“The Kitchen Sink and Environs.”’ 


and mine was 


Miss Vane did pretty well for a pretty girl with no ear 
marks of domesticity about her, and Angela said that Cherry 


said she was having the ‘‘time of her life.’”’ 
Our Aid felt 
though Cassie 





My! But how the girls in 
our town have endeavored to | 
qualify and catch Arnold | 


real justified, 
Bone, who 18 


real vacillating, wondered 
our work was ‘‘acceptable. 


Bland and Miss Minorca’s WHY YOU SHOULDN’T EAT LAMB CHOPS no 


dollars! Chrissie Carter even 
learned how to make bread of 
Grandma John Foster—who 
won’t ever tell just how she 
gets the grain and the taste to 
beat any other woman’s bread 
in our village—for, so I heard, 
a consideration. Anyhow, I 
always will believe she got two 
hams and a slab of side meat 
and a cast-iron promise from 
Chrissie never to tell. And 
Beula and Leula, the Fell 
twins, who hate housework, 
yet got to be experts and 
darned socks and tablecloths 
on the front porch for all who 
ran to see, especially Arnold 
Bland; in fact,every mother’s 
daughter, aided and abetted 
by her parent, did her best 
and Arnold kept his heart, and 
after all their efforts along | 
comesastranger who, I judged, 
couldn’t pare a potato right, 
and Arnold gets interested. 
No use to deny we weren't all ‘ ‘ 
dreadfully interested, and this time ? 
pretty young stranger within 
our gatescouldn’t emerge from 





You eat lamb chops at 
home or you order them 
at a hotel. Do you know 
what that means at this 








THIS IS WHAT 
IT MEANS 











The amount of wool on a 
lamb is just one-half of the 
wool on a sheep. Your coun- 
try needs wool for clothing the 
Army, the Navy and yourself. 
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CONCLUDE! 





‘We ain’t w 
nold’s or some other man» 
comfort; what we're after 1s 
keep the Blands 
ary aids, salt 


| be happy anyhow 


tions were “‘set, 
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“Then we’ve done a m* 

sionary act for some other 
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man,” declared Aunt Petun 
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Epitors’ NotE—Miss Rankin has written this article for 
Tue Home JourNAL through the courtesy of the Chicago 
Herald, by which she has been engaged to write exclusively a 
weekly letter. 









zay\ITH the outbreak of war the cry for 
4 | economy has gone out to every woman in 

every kitchen in the country. But when 

all is said and done, the greatest and most 
| effective instruments of economy are mod- 
| ern industry and modern machinery. The 
‘|| economies which were practiced by our 
| grandmothers are not those which will be 
| practiced by our granddaughters nor will 
— 1 they greatly avail us in the forthcoming 
years of scarcity. Clearly what we need to-day is to reach 
out for forward-looking and not backward-looking methods. 
The whole tendency of the present time is toward large- 
scale production and the effect of war will be to accelerate 
that tendency. 

Women need to hold fast to this essential fact in the long 
campaign of conservation upon which we are now entering. 
With modern methods of production the individual house- 
wife can not hope to compete. It is a doubtful service when 
we advise her to return to primitive housekeeping customs 
asa means of economy. For instance, it has 
been seriously suggested that home grinding 
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and should be a warning to the false patriots who understand 
the laws of conservation as little as they understand the laws 
of psychology. Recent events in Russia should be a warning 
to America that those who begin by forcing the workers to 
accept ten-hour and twelve-hour standards may, by so 
doing, finally be faced by the necessity of granting the six- 
hour day. 


F GRAVE import, also, is the threatened unemployment 
among women. Jn England the outbreak of war reduced 
the amount of unemployment of men, but vastly increased 
the unemployment of women. At best there will be a dislo- 
cation of industry in this country, a widespread change of 
occupation, in which women familiar with one sort of work 
will be forced to take up unfamiliar work, perhaps ina strange 
environment. Salesgirls, discharged from the department 
stores, will not be eager to go into the munitions factories; 
the fear and the real dangers of migration will stand between 
many girls and the only available jobs. In this interim of 
unemployment much suffering may be endured and the great 
abyss of prostitution may receive unhoped-for victims, unless 
intelligent measures are adopted to prevent the well-known 
evils of unemployment. 
Economies in public education, such as are now being 
threatened in many parts of the country, are spendthrift 
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long years of privation, they bear through later life the 
physical and mental scars of premature and long-persisting 
hardships. We should reflect that ten years of underfeeding 
for children who have not reached their teens or rounded 
out their physical development is far more disastrous in its 
consequences than for full-grown adults. 

Similarly, a decade of mental stress and strain, the signs 
of which are already visible in the faces of those we pass in 
the street, must fall heaviest upon the developing minds and 
characters of our adolescent boys and girls. The spirit of 
youth, that fragile and priceless heritage of humanity —what 
will be its fate in wartime? There are many still living who 
can recall the sad experience of a soul’s awakening under the 
shadow of a great war. 

* But buoyancy, and not resignation, is the law of youth. 
Vital impulses will not down. In both England and Germany 
there have been vast increases in juvenile delinquency and 
crime since the war began. Ominous statistics from these 
foreign countries warn us of dangers which confront the 
boys and girls of our land. Must this tragedy be repeated in 
a country which has millions of organized women to prevent 
it? It is for the collective motherhood of America to say. 

Other casualties will occur within the home—the sacri- 
fice of women’s lives in the service of maternity—for which 
we have no public roll of honor. Yet it is not a roll of 
honor for dead mothers which we need, but 
protection and security for the living. We 





of grains should be revived. This would be 
to turn the hands of the kitchen clock back- 
ward and spoil the works. Milling has gone 
out of the home for economic reasons which 
are stronger to-day than ever before—reasons 
which the conditions of wartime have prodi- 
giously enhanced. 

The outstanding effects of the war in Europe 
have not been to revive soap making, candle 
making and home grinding in the individual 
household, but rather to do away with many 
domestic occupations of a much less primitive 
character. Overwhelming changes have taken 
place in the homes of French, German and 
English women. The first revolution to fol- 
low upon the war might even be said to have 
broken out in the woman’s world rather than 
inthe Russian Empire. 


O SMALL part in the ‘‘ New World”’ of 

Europe’s women has been played by the 
establishment of community feeding on an 
unprecedented scale. Public food kitchens, 
under government control, have long been es- 
tablished in France and Germany and are now 
under way in England. Undoubtedly, as time 
goes on and the need for economy grows more 
stringent, in this country also we shall be 
forced to adopt, in our congested cities and 
industrial centers, the greater economy of 
cobperation instead of the lesser economy of 
saving. 

Women should, therefore, prepare them- 
selves not only for a thrifty administration 
within their own kitchens, but also for profes- 
sional and paid work, which must be done in 
connection with public food kitchens, free 
school lunches and other forms of community 
feeding. Such food measures will have a 
double value in that they conserve the food 
supply and also the strength and energy of 
our women, 

Our program of frugality needs to be con- 
ceived in a constructive and not merely a 
negative spirit. Thrift must be intelligent; 
itmust not degenerate into mere ‘‘skimping”’ 
and “going without.’’ What is needed is not 
wholesale self-denial, but right utilization. 
Petty economies which cramp the soul should 
be avoided. This is the time to be generous 
with useful things, but frugal with the use- 
less “accessories.” Wholesome food, suitable 








are told by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor that “ maternal deaths 
are largely preventable by proper care and 
skilled attendance.’ Is it not, then, a stag- 
gering indictment of public indifference that 
15,000 deaths from maternal causes take place 
every year in this country? 


INCE 1900, the death rate from typhoid 

has been cut in half and the death rate from 
tuberculosis has been greatly reduced, while 
the death rate from childbirth and its conse- 
quences has remained stationary. During 
this period alone 250,000 mothers—a quarter 
of a million—have died from causes connected 
with childbirth. The total number of soldiers 
of both sides slain on the battlefields of the 
Civil War was not so great. And yet this 
terrible waste of maternal life is largely pre- 
ventable. To let it go on is to acquiesce in 
the unnecessary sacrifice of thousands upon 
thousands of the mothers of to-morrow. 

In England the effect of the war has been 
to focus public attention on the welfare of 
mothers and babies. The Notification of 
Births Act, of 1915, made birth registration 
uniform and obligatory throughout the 
country. This is the first and indispensable 
step in a program of maternity and infant 
protection. Every child should be registered, 
as well as both of its parents, whether they 
are married or unmarried. The next step 
should be the provision of maternity aid, sim- 
ilar to that already established in England. 
But certain mistakes of the English should be 
recalled in order that they may be avoided. 
In its first form the English maternity aid 
provided a cash benefit, to be paid to the 
husband, and it said nothing at all about 
nursing and medical attention. 


HE first mistake, that of paying the benefit 

to the husband instead of the wife, was 
soon corrected, mainly owing to the efforts of 
one of the large women’s organizations known 
as the Women’s Coéperative Guild. The sec- 
ond mistake, that of failing to supplement the 
cash benefit by nursing and medical attention, 
was not rectified until the hardships induced 
by the great war spurred the local Govern- 
ment Board to action. Public money has been 
appropriated for the purpose of establishing 








clothing and 
the children—these are things in which we 
cannot afford to economize, or we shall pay 
the penalty in the lowered vitality and decreased earning 
power of the citizens of to-morrow. 
_ We must have national frugality on a large scale if waste 
is to be prevented in such proportions as will really count in 
the conservation of our food supply. Such economies as the 
housekeepers of the country have it in their power to effect 
fall far short of the real and imperative need. Let us by 
all means urge the housewives not to waste a single slice of 
read or an ounce of meat; but let us also assure them that 
they, in turn, shall be protected against the far more wanton 
Waste of the food speculator. 
fhe disheartened housekeeper should know that, while 
‘l€ Is conscientiously measuring the food for her children, 
the apple harvest is not going to waste in the fields for lack 
or transportation facilities. She should know that it is possi- 
“eto prevent the price of bread from soaring and that it 
will be done. 
rhe mothers of the country should be assured that the 
rain Which they save will not be made into alcoholic drinks, 
Ht into bread for the hungry children beyond the seas. Only 
the other day the ; : 


: sishop of London protested in a great 
public gathering 


against the ‘‘solemn hypocrisy ”’ 
Ing every ; . : St te 

_p ©very poor housewife to save every crumb of bread and 
allowing | 2 


hundreds of thousands of tons of foods to be turned 
into beer and spirits 


of exhort 





ARRIED along on the waves of a misguided patriotism 
a come subtle attempts to destroy. the industrial 
wrough: d = this country —standards which have been 
lost half with so much toil and strife and suffering during the 
enarlian ntury. Perhaps the most threatening of these 
Matias, W that made by the Brown bills in the New York 
erst. » Proposing to abrogate the labor laws for the 
Pulsory nN of women and children and to suspend the com- 

ery education laws. 
the Be ection of ( sovernor Whitman in exercising his veto and 
Sica, | of commendation which greeted his action are sig- 
et, Coming as they do at this time of emotional stress, 


uninterrupted education for COPYKIGHT BY MISHKIN STUDIO 
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policies in disguise. We cannot afford to let the schools do 
less in wartime, for they must give us the trained minds and 
skilled workers who will be needed to cope with the problems 
of reconstruction and to insure the nation against decline 
in the critical period after the war. At present only seventy- 
five per cent of our children are actually in school. All of 
them should be there, especially those who will be left 
destitute by the absence of fathers who are fighting at the 
front. ‘To accept public or private financial aid is more 
patriotic than to take a child out of school. The country 
needs trained minds more than it needs the money that must 
be paid in separation allowances and widows’ pensions. 


TIMELY suggestion has come from the Department of 

Education that our kindergartens, elementary and high 
schools should run to their fullest capacity throughout the 
entire year. As the fathers are withdrawn from the home 
and the mothers enter the industrial field home life must be 
inevitably disturbed and home care dangerously relaxed. 
To keep the schools open all the year would be one of the 
most effective methods of counteracting the effects of much 
unavoidable domestic neglect. 

It is easy to estimate the casualties of the battlefield, but 
the casualties of the home in wartime remain uncounted and 
unreported. We know that the war abroad has resulted in a 
heavily increased mortality of the very old and the very 
young. Life is sweet even to the oldest men and women, 
and that the hardships of war conditions may shorten their 
days is a prospect ineffably sad. But against the possibility 
of an increase of infant mortality we should not even seek 
to muster our philosophy. 

The only mood in which women can or should face the 
years of conflict is one which declares that any increase in 
infant mortality must and shall be prevented. We must 
remember that the cost in child life is still not fully paid 
by the appalling number,of babies who perish in wartime. 
Those who survive must continue to pay with their unful- 
filled and uncompleted lives. Stamped in body and mind by 


maternity clinics and child-welfare centers all 
over the country, where mothers may go for 
free examination and advice. 

While it is generally true that the welfare of the mother 
and that of the child are inseparable, the conditions which 
contribute to maternal and infant mortality are not always 
the same. Exhaustive studies have been made in England 
during the war years, which show that, while the death rate 
of infants tends to run highest in congested city districts, the 
death rate of the mothers mounts alarmingly in such rural 
and mining districts as are found in Wales. The explanation 
is not far to seek. It lies in the lack of obstetrical aid for the 
women in the farming and mining districts. 

If such fatal conditions exist in Wales, what must they 
be like when magnified, as they are, to the scale of one of 
our own great Western states? The vastness of the distance 
between the mother and the nearest doctor calls for the estab- 
lishment of maternity hospitals in every county seat, com- 
bined with a rural nursing service as broadcast as the rural 
postal service. 


THERE are many stories, too harrowing to tell and toa 
I inhumane for belief, of the dire need of these American 
mothers. But one unforgetable picture I must recall. It is 
that of a dry-land farm and a solitary cabin in the darkness. 
The cabin door stands open and within the doctor is at work 
by the light of a lantern held by the hired man. And over the 
doorsill there trickles a thin, dark stream. It is the sacrificial 
blood of the life bringer within; symbol of the blood of all 
the mothers, poured out that human life might be—that 
children might laugh in the world, that youth might hope 
and that men and women might live to seek courage and 
happiness, wisdom and love. 

To the woman who had just driven up after a long night 
ride in the company of the worried husband dispatched for 
help, that picture will always say more than the most 
inspired words could say of the terrible need for maternity 
protection in this country; of the struggle to make existence 
possible; and of the precautions we must take to make 
impossible in the future the tragic futility of giving life only 
to be destroyed. 
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How She Carries On the Most 


wwe | ISanaxiom among intelligence bureaus of 
| the various European governments that 
| ‘a white man is worse than useless as a spy 
| and that a straight woman is more danger- 
ous than a bomb.” 
Napoleon held that all spies were by 
nature traitors. He would employ as spies 
YA only men whose lives had been soiled, or 
Vy who had something criminal in their past, 
——— * =) which he could use as a curb bit on their 
every move. Frederick the Great has been called the father 
of the entire modern spy system, with its ugly spawn work- 
ing in the slime of the underworld like the tentacled devilfish 
which fouls the waters where it floats to hide its approach. 
He boasted that, for every cook he employed, he had a hun- 
dred spies; and he was inclined to use as spies only criminals. 
If he could detect a young officer in some grave fault—tied 
up in gambling debts, involved in some matrimonial dis- 
grace, misusing official funds—that youth was a marked 
man for the great monarch’s first choice when he added to his 
collection of spies. 

Unfortunately this system, has come down to the practice 
of contemporaneous intelligence bureaus and has extended its 
tentacles to embrace many 
decent men in its foul waters, 
Men who would be black- 
balled from social clubs as 
bounders if they habitually 
lied have boasted in this war 
how they set this, that or the 
other ‘‘yarn”’ afloat to mis- 
lead the enemy; and men 
who in social or business life 
would not harm the meanest 
employee, or defraud him of 
a cent, have in this war re- 
ceived and obeyed orders to 
commit arson, murder, assas- 
sination, and to throw the 
blame on some poor tool. 

Not only has the system 
seized on guilt in past records 
to enforce obedience to still 
deeper guilt, but it has put 
temptation in the way of 
young officers, who would not 
otherwise commit crimes, to 
compel them to carry out 
some sinister purpose at 
which ordinary decency 
might balk. 











OR instance, this record of 

a Polish intrigue, the time 
and place of which cannot be 
given: It was observed of a 
young Polish officer serving 
in a Bavarian regiment that 
he was growing dissipated. 
It was also observed that he 
was showing symptoms of a 
fatal disease—democracy, 
sympathy with Polish aspi- 
rations for freedom. His 
Polish sympathies were as- 
cribed to his friendship with 
an elderly Polish patriot. 
The patriot had a flighty 
daughter of the type to bal- 
ance continuously tiptoe on the edge of the forbidden, not 
from innate folly in herself, but ‘‘to keep people guessing.” 

Some sinister eye ‘‘higher up” playing chess with human 
motives for pawns played this motive against that, and had 
the young officer billeted in the patriot’s house —a very excel- 
lent and benevolent plan, as you doubtless guess, to throw 
two friends with secret leanings toward democracy together 
in one household! ‘A white man” or a “straight woman” 
would have been afraid of that arrangement for fear the 
younger man would not report plans on the part of the 
patriot; but enters across the chessboard—Flighty Daugh- 
ter balancing tiptoe on the edge of folly ‘‘to keep people 
guessing’’; and the unseen Master Player smiles beneath all 
his state gravity. He guesses what may happen ina way ‘‘a 
white man”’ or ‘‘a straight woman” would not. Daughter 
and officer run off in a clandestine marriage. 


OT knowing she was betraying freedom, perhaps feeling 

she was the cause of disfavor to the young officer by 
his superiors, and never dreaming for a moment that she had 
done exactly what his superiors guessed she would, the bride 
revealed all her father’s plans, all his pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, all his associates, which, of course, went straight up to 
headquarters as the Master Player had guessed it would. 
What pressure was brought to bear I do not know; but the 
young patriot lost all his aspirations for democracy; and 
the elder patriot suddenly became patriotically pro-German 
and financially prosperous. No, he was not bought! He 
signed a note or something to an obliging friend who had 
advanced him money. After that he obeyed orders. 

This girl was not a spy; but she accomplished what ten 
spies could not have done; and she didn’t know she did it. 
The incident is somewhat analogous to those hostesses who, 
in the summer of 1916, welcomed to their homes officers of 
foreign submarines which we now know were carrying in 
their holds parts of submarines to be put to- 
gether at an American base near Panama. This 


i om 


yespicable of 





penitentiary convictions. But where American women 
have acted as unconscious tools, quite otherwise has been 
the situation with the host of foreign adventuresses who have 
flocked to this country like crows to a cornfield. 


4 RLY in the war orders for munitions were chaotic in the 
United States. Two representatives from the same gov- 
ernment would be in the same field competing against each 
other. Two men would be bidding for the same lot of copper, 
running up the price—for the same bunch of horses, for the 
same wheat, the same ships. I know of a case where three 
different agents were bidding for a line of ships against one 
another for the same government, with the result that ships 
which had been chartered at $30,000 a year formerly sud- 
denly commanded $75,000 a month; and when the home 
government sent out inspectors to check this riot run mad, 
the inspectors were dogged night and day by agents of the 
enemy to countermand or confuse the orders, or to bribe the 
venial, or to mislead the fools. 

There were two or three well-known midnight dance 
resorts in New York, classed as fashionable and respectable 
too, where these shadows were caught with drugs enough on 
their persons to keep an inspector drunk or befuddled for 





The Lady Had Been Getting Fairly Accurate Transcripts of Every Letter the Big Munitions Men Dictated on 
International Business, Which She Delivered to Her “Superiors” in This Country 


weeks. Some of the shadows were men. Many were women; 
so the home governments finally each selected a very big 
man, indeed, to come out and inspect the inspectors and 
reduce confusion to order. 

It looked for a moment as if war secrets could no longer be 
extracted from the “drug’’-drunk inspectors or ‘‘dance’’- 
drunk young purchasing agents; so the Master Player, 
higher up—the unseen hand that shifts the human chess 
pawns and guesses what the interplay of basest motives will 
be—moved a queen forward on the boards. (I don’t mean a 
real empress. ‘There was a real empress used later; and I'll 
tell that story too.) I mean a queen of that curious half 
world where people of good birth and position sell themselves 
to such work from motives which ‘white people” can’t 
fathom. This woman was beautiful. She had social position 
of a kind in Berlin, Munich, Vienna. That is, she knew 
emperors and princes and officers, but not many empresses, 
princesses, officers’ wives. She wasn’t what you would call a 
woman’s woman. She was distinctively a man’s woman. She 
did not lack means. She did not tiptoe on the edge of 
things—not she. She knew too well what was over the edge. 
She affected the coy and the feminine and the artless. She 
was a well-known figure in opera boxes and fashionable hotel 
tea rooms. She was ultraexclusive. She wore no jewels. 
here was not a flash about her, but there was an ambigu- 
ous distinction that drew all eyes wherever she went. 


\ ELL, she chanced— purely chanced —to come across on 
/ the same steamer as the big functionaries sent out to 
straighten the inspectors. (I confess here, | am disguising 
things because I have to.) It was very easy on deck “to 
bump” into an acquaintance with the secretaries and attachés 
or whatever you like to call them, of the big men. In vain she 
tried her artless dodges to bump into the functionaries them- 
selves. They were adamantine icebergs. They literally did 






not see her because they were so intent on the terrible gray- 
ity of their own position. She was a signpost to them; and 
if she spelled anything it was possibly —danger. 

Now the particular intelligence bureau for which this 
siren served is known to pay very liberal salaries in advance; 
but it pays still more liberal bonuses for results. Though the 
artless emissary could not “bump” into the big munitions 
men, by the time the steamer had bumped into New York 
piers the woman had bumped one of the secretaries stonily 
senseless. She took an elaborate suite of rooms in the same 
hotel as the munitions men. It was easy to hold cozy little 
afternoon teas for two in her apartments. She was a per- 
sonage of such distinction that the secretaries were con- 
scious of a rarefied social atmosphere every time they shook 
hands with her. 


I DON’T believe an American boy would have come a fall so 
easily; for I don’t believe the average American boy eats 
and sleeps and dreams with hopes of “‘a leg up”’ socially. He 
doesn’t want ‘‘a leg up”’ socially till he has the means to 
sustain it; but your old-country boy thinks of a rung up the 
social ladder as an American boy thinks of a promotion on his 
job. How it was discovered | don’t know; but it was discov- 
ered that for three months 
the lady had been getting 
fairly accurate transcripts of 
every letter the big muni- 
tions men dictated on inter- 
national business, which she 
delivered to her “superiors” 
in this country. 

Now, there may be a law 
to punish for betraying mili- 
tary secrets; but there is no 
law, or method, either, so far 
as I know, to prevent a pair 
of artless ears hearing the 
foolish babblings of an infat- 
uated young donkey. A pic- 
ture of the lady was sent to 
America. She was recognized 
as one of the cleverest and 
most unscrupulous women 
spies in the service of Berlin. 
Neither do I know how she 
knew she was discovered; for 
her picture was promptly 
forwarded to Scotland Yard; 
and, instead of hiding in 
America as she might, she 
plunged back to lose herself 
in the crowds of London; and 
there she is lost to this day. 

In this case the Master 
Player calculated amiss as to 
the big men’s motives; but 
he got his results through a 
foolish secretary, who prob- 
ably to this day does not 
know that he betrayed Allied 
secrets to Germany. 


TT HE question is sometimes 

asked what the difference 
is between secret-service work 
and spy work. Both work 
under intelligence bureaus; 
and probably, to the Master 
Player, there is no difference; 
but to the workers themselves the difference is that between 
a good sporting dog and a skunk. A military man for mili- 
tary ends seeks military information, as Kitchener did when 
he disguised himself as a peddler and went among the Arabs’ 
tents. If he had been caught he would have stood up like 
a man and taken his medicine before a firing squad, as 
countless men have taken their medicine in this war, but he 
did not betray those Arabs among whom he went in disguise. 
He did not put poison in their wells. He did not run off 
with a man’s daughter or wife and then throw her to the 
dogs. He did not blacken other people’s reputations to cover 
his own doings. 

A secret-service man is an emissary for his government. A 
spy is a scavenger out to pick garbage from the ash can and 
then throw it where it will stick to advantage. One is a 
soldier of chance. The other is a sneak protecting himself as 
the devilfish does—by emitting a poison; or as the skunk 
does—by poisoning the atmosphere; and there are all sorts 
of gradations between the two extremes. Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great and the present Emperor of Germany 
extended both secret-service work and spy work to the most 
sinister extremes. 


OST of us would say, without a moment’s hesitation, that 

if the officer of a foreign power came here and st udied 
forts and mapped our harbors and got a line on all our 
munitions—if we were big enough fools to let him—he 
would not be transgressing the code of a gentleman; but 
if the officer came here and laid the plots that drowned one 
hundred American citizens while eating bread at our tables, 
most of us would say he was not only a spy of the most 
despicable type, but a human hyena unfit to live; and no 
wonder decent men, pushed to the limit by the new code ol 
dishonor, have threatened suicide rather than obey order 
There were 8000 spies in Belgium before the war broke 


out. There were 15,000 by August of 1914 in 





base has since been suppressed. The hostesses | 


had no idea that their hospitality was being | | ee CONNECTION with every camp military or naval 
there should be, supervised by women, 


used to cloak covert attacks on this country. | 
They did for the enemy what no spy could do. 

It is in this way—and | think, I may add, 
almost entirely in this way—that many Amer- | 
ican women have been used as tools in the | 
present war. Women of spotless reputation | 
and sincerity to the very marrow gave of their 


financed by a foreign power to keep this coun- | 
try in a state of unpreparedness. The charge 
was made at the time; but they did not believe 
it. It has since been proved in court, with 





A. MENDING HOUSE 


where the boys in camps would feel free to come and 
names and reputations in pacifist movements, | have their mending needs met. Here is a chance for 

women’s clubs to open their doors, meet an actual need 
and let hundreds of women do their “bit.” 


France. How many there are in this country 
no one knows; but, judging by the pay roll, 
quite as many asin either Belgium or france. 

I have spoken of the ‘‘ unconscious use 0! 
women. I mean unknown to the actors | hem- 
selves. Perhaps the most tragic example 0! 
this in the present war is the Russian Empress. 
The Empress was German by birth and _nat- 
urally in her sympathies. Her sister’s hush ind 
had been assassinated in Moscow; and it was 
not surprising her feelings ran against the 
radicals. Then in the midst of the great al- 
fliction of her son’s deformity came the monk, 








— CONCLUDED ON PAGE 57 
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By Maria [Thompson Daviess 


AUTHOR OF “THE MELTING OF MOLLY,” “THE POOR DEAR,” ETC. 


Dividend of Love 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DEAN CORNWELL 


I—The 


ape HE dear Lord in heaven is about the best 
business partner an inexperienced mother 
can sign up with,’ said Mrs. Ann Ash- 
meade as she seated herself in her wide 
, rocking-chair under the purple canopy of 
wistaria on the side porch and began print- 
ing a delicate darn ina very delicate, though 
| distinctly masculine, foot covering. “‘ I took 
him into partnership just about thirty years 
a J ago with the investment on my part of 
only about seven pounds of that Matthew Keith Ashmeade.”’ 

‘What was that seven pounds of Matt like, Mother Ann? 
It must have been very beautiful to have expanded so—so— 
handsomely,” laughed Helen. 

“In reality very unbeautiful to even as near a relative as I, 
but in about fifteen minutes he became very beautiful to the 
eyes of love. Sometimes I wish he had remained as homely 
as he started out. I have always mistrusted a handsome 
man. A more fascinatingly plain man never lived or died 
than Doctor Ashmeade, and I don’t see why I should have 
been inflicted with Matthew’s beauty.” 

“He’s exactly like you and he has a perfect right to that 
come-hither smile and voice,” laughed Helen as she gathered 
half a dozen wistaria buds that a vigorous spring breeze had 
thrown upon the porch floor. ‘Still I know it has made com- 
plications for you—since he’s been practicing here in Hills- 
boro.” 

“‘Since the day I sent him to Sunday school in his first pair 
of blue serge long trousers, I should say,’’ Mrs. Ann answered 
with a rich laugh and a flash of her eyes that still shone 
violet under their long fringe of black lashes. ‘‘ Matthew isa 
perfect gentleman and a man of honor, but he seems to walk 
around every corner of his life into a feminine hornet’s nest. 
I know I oughtn’t to blame him for the lovely tenderness I 
tried to teach him myself, but I am getting old now to make 
myself into so many rescue committees. I have decided to 
be thankful for Daphny and sit and hold my hands in the 
repose that the aged are supposed to deserve.” 








APHNY’S a darling; but I think you had better at 
least sit on an advisory board with her for awhile after 
he gets home,” said Helen slowly, with a smile on her lovely 
strong mouth that had a hint of patience under its beauty. 
“Oh, you can help them out for 
me. You’ve always managed him 
since the time you made him cut 
the fishhook out of your heel with 
his jackknife when you were ten 
and he was fifteen. You know he 
has always said you and that suc- 
cessful operation were responsible 
for his career as a surgeon, and 
now you ought to be that career’s 
guardian until Daphny has time 
to grow up into a regular wife and 
take it over for him. Being free of 
him this year, while he has been 
patching up European soldiers 
over there, has spoiled me. I’m 
just darning up all these old socks 
of his to start Daphny well as a 
bride, and then I arn going to learn 
to knit and be old gracefully.” 

“You flirt with Matthew worse 
than any woman in Hillsboro does 
and ” Helen laughed. 

“Why he ‘re’s that special de- 
livery boy,” Mrs. Ann interrupted 
her to exc laim, as a small boy 

came up the wide brick pavement 
between the nodding rows of yel- 
low jonquils and handed Helen a 
thin letter. ‘‘What is it, child?” 

‘A letter for you from Doctor 
Matt i in his own handwriting. It 
doesn’t matter what is inside, just 
so he’s written it himself,’’ Helen 
answered as the color came back 
into her face. 

“Read it to me: it takes me half 
a day to decipher his turke *y tracks 
in ink,” laughed Mrs. Ann. 


ERY slowly Helen read the 

letter from its first word to the 
last. It was Headed ‘‘ Somewhere 
in Europe,’’ and it began: 

Dear Old Scout: eka? Here 
comes a bullet at you. Dodge! Then 
Stand up straight and realize that it 
hasn’t hit you; just scraped a little 


Place on your temple. I’ve lost one 
ol my perfectly good old eyes in a 


Scrimmage with a plucky boy from a 
trench opposite whose head I was try 
ing to cave in with a gun so as to get 
a@ wounded man on my back past him. 
Before this reaches you I will start 
home. | may be quicker than the 
letter, and you'd better have a brace 
of fatted fryers in the ice box. 

I want you to decide whether it is 
best to tell Daphny or leave it to me 
to tell her. Ask Helen to advise you. 
I can leave it to the tenderness of 
your two hearts, which I know to be 
unlimited, to decide what is best. 

No weeps, Pal, but get busy with 
the fryers and a barrel of waffle bat- 
ter. I eat with my mouth and not 
with my eyes. 

A hug to a finish! 
MATTHEW. 


dventures of a Young Physician 
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For quite two seconds Helen’s dark head with its 
crown of black braids bent a fraction lower over the 
letter in her hand, then she raised her eyes, that were 
as brilliantly smiling and full of courage as they had 
been a few moments earlier, to Mrs. Ann's white 
face. 

“No, oh no, I can’t bear that!’’ exclaimed the 
doctor’s mother; ‘I can’t have him—him broken.” 

“He'll be all right,” the girl exclaimed as she 
reached up and put her hand over the hand that trembled 
in the black silk sock. ‘‘It’s—it is easy to re »pair—solid silver 
You can melt it up and recast it, but it is still your great- 
grandmother’s spoon.” 


UT oh, my dear, Daphny! What of Daphny? That is his 

tragedy > What shall we do? Help me to think!’’ And 

this time the proud head of the doctor’s mother drooped 
upon her breast and a quiver ran over her strong body. 

“‘T think Matthew has insulted Daphny by leaving the 
question of who is to tell her to you,” said Helen as she rose 
and looked down into the agonized face of Mrs. Ann, which 
was raised to search the sternness in hers that matched and 
bore out that in her voice. ‘‘He ought to tell her himself, 
as he has you.” 

“Wait, my dear, don’t misjudge Matthew,” his mother 
commanded with equal sternness in her violet eyes. ‘In 
that ten years you spent in California with your mother 
before her death you dropped some stitches in your knowl- 
edge of Hillsboro, and in the five years you’ve lived here 
with me you haven’t quite picked them all up ——” 

‘Daphny is a woman twenty-three years old and she has 
her right to her heritage of pain,’’ Helen answered. ‘‘ Neither 
you nor I has a right to decide what will soften the blow or 
to do that softening. Of course it will be agony to her 
waiting—but she has a right to that agony. She may need 
it to help her to prepare, to be ready to be—his wife — 

“Wait, Helen, my child, wait until I put the whole case 
before you and then we’ll decide. We must look at all the 
facts, for Matthew trusts us.” 

“Are there any facts worth considering except that she 
loves Matthew and that—he loves her?”’ Far back in the 
dark eyes that met the pleading of the doctor’s mother there 
was a glow as if reflected from some inward smolder. 


eee 














“There are these facts,’’ answered Mrs. Annas she clasped 
her hands over the crumpled sock and looked gravely up 
into the face of the girl, who had risen and stood leaning 
against one of the pillars of the porch. ‘‘Do you remember 
Daphny’s father, Colonel Clendenning, well?” 

“Yes,” answered Helen as her smoldering eyes sent a 
glance down the street where another white-pillared house 
faced Poplar Street from behind a rose hedge in its full bud. 

“‘Do you remember that his right sleeve was empty?” 

“Why, yes, now that you mention it, I do remember, 
though I had forgotten that about him,” the girl replied. 


OLONEL CLENDENNING was one of the most 
remarkable—wrecks left from the Civil War, and Hills- 
boro has the right to be proud of him,’’ Mother Ashmeade 
went on. ‘It was the year that he was elected to the United 
States Senate, after the horrors of the reconstruction period, 
that he married Daphny Willis. Our Daphny was the child 
of his advanced years and his only one. That made the 
tragedy all the greater and it killed his wife, who adored him, 
before Daphny was ten.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 
became even more cold. 

‘“‘We never knew what the cause was, but Daphny, when 
a tiny baby, developed an aversion for her father on account 
of the empty sleeve ——”’ 

“Oh, Mother Ann, not that! It is too terrible. I won’t 
have a thing like that happen to Matt!” And as she spoke 
the tall strong girl shrank against 
the vine-wreathed pillar and held 
out a hand which trembled toward 
the doctor’s mother. 

““Colonel Clendenning was the 
first patient whom Matthew lost 
after he came home from his stud- 
ics and experiments at Johns Hop- 
kins,’’ continued Mrs. Ashmeade 
in a steady voice, which had the 
drone of Fate pronouncing an 
ultimatum. ‘‘ Matthew brought 
Daphny to his bedside at almost 
the last moment, and when he 
reached up his—his—one arm to 
her she shrank from him into 
Matthew’s arms. I am afraid I 
was hard about the matter, but 
Matthew made me see that the 
child’s aversion to the mutilation 
was not her fault. For her moth- 
er’s and father’s sakes, as well as 
for Matthew’s sake, I love her; 
and that is why Matthew has 
asked this of me—and you. I 
think he trusts us as woman to 
woman. What shall we do?” 

‘I will not, I will not have him 
subjected to the chance—the 
chance that she will shrink from 
him!” the girl answered as she 
looked down upon Mother Ann 
with a kind of flerce defiance. 


The sternness in Helen’s voice 


DO not know what to do,” 

Mrs. Ashmeade murmured as 
she let her eyes send longing 
glances out into the heart of the 
sunset, above which a great even- 
ing star hung with its promise of 
light in the darkness. “‘I wonder 
if my pride and happiness have 
been too great since Matthew 
came back from all his brilliant 
chances in the East, hung up his 
hat in his father’s office around 
there under the honeysuckle vine 
on the south porch and took my 
Matthew’s place in the hearts of 
the people of Hillsboro! God 
knows I gladly let him go when the 
great doctor cabled for him from 
out that caldron of war, because he 
alone could help him with some of 
his inspirations to make shattered 
men whole again. I do not even 
begrudge one of his eyes, which 
have been pieces of heaven to me 
since they first smiled at me across 
the arch of my breast; but I am 
tempted to cry out that the cup is 
too bitter if he is to have a wound 
in his heart added to his other 
hurt. What are wetodo? Think, 
child! The time may be short.” 


Her Voice was Bubbling and Happy as They Came Up the Steps and Into the Mingled Glow of Sun and Star CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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‘The Story of Little Miss Moses. 
By George \ 


> 
Vil 
HE Phairs, listening to no excuses, took Charlotte 
home and installed her in a beautiful room overlooking 
the Sound—a room and a view each like a scene from 
fairyland. 

“Some day,” thought Charlotte after she had done her 
hair up for the night, ‘I shall have a house like this—when 
I have married my millionaire ! 

She smiled a little as she said it, but she didn’t smile long, 
because the more she thought about it, the more she felt 
that her Third Great Sum should be solved now or never. 
“I’ve got a chance to meet one here,” she mused, meaning, 
of course, a millionaire; ‘‘but if I wait till I 
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rls Led Hersel 


Vo ston, Author ot “On, Mary, | 


then, when Mr. Ogilvie introduces me, and he learns that 
I’m staying with the Phairs—well, anyhow, he'll be one iron 
in the fire.”’ 

She raised her club for the swing, and just as she was 
bringing it down, Mr. Graham half turned. 

“Look out!’ cried Mr. Ogilvic, suddenly seeing the 
danger. 

Whether this shout upset Charlotte she could never tell 
herself, but when she made her drive she did it as she had 
always practiced driving. She made it with every ounce of 
her strength. The ball flew forward with a snarling speed 


» Promised Land 


3e Caretul!” Etc. 


Indeed, if it hadn’t been for the listening group around them 
she would have confessed to him then and there. They 
started back to the clubhouse, and then for the first time 
Charlotte began to look attentively at him. 

He was a tall young man with commanding features, and 
although his eyes looked tired he had a somewhat peremp- 
tory manner. 

“‘T guess it’s because he’s so rich,’’ thought Charlotte, 
“And to think that [ nearly killed him!’’ For the third time 
she felt the impulse to confess what she had done; and for 
the third time she repressed it. ‘‘They’d only stand around 

and stare and listen,’”’ she thought. ‘I can do 





get back home - + — 

For a long time she sat there, dreaming and 
thinking, even as she dreamed and thought 
over her other two sums before she had found 


morrow and think he was all right; but he 


DON’T stint on what your family needs to keep 


it just as well some other time.” 


| ep I although she saw him the next day— 
and the next but one—and the next after 


the answers. | well or warm or comfortable. That is false econ | — that, somehow Charlotte could never quite 
‘It’s so hard to tell about young men,”’ she : ee So bring herself to the point of telling him what 
told herself. ‘‘] might meet someone here to- ; omy. Keep your expenses within just and ordinary she had done. Me: intime, whenever he saw 


might be married or he might be engaged, and 

there’s hardly any way of finding out unless 

you ask. And what would Mrs. Phair think if 

I went around asking: ‘Is he single? Is he en- 

gaged? Is he ric h?’ She’d know right away 

what I meant.” | 
Thus she sat there dreaming and looking out | 

at the moonlight on the water, as girls have sat 

and dreamed since time immemorial—and 

on much the same subject. ‘‘ Besides,’’, she 








buying the needful. 
stop: not needs. 


needs. 


DON’T save to 


Save money: 


her, Perry Graham became more and more in- 
terested in her, first because she was Charlotte, 
and second because she was a celebrity, and 


save to stop waste. third, without a doubt in the world, because 
Stop buying the needless things, but don’t stop 
It is waste that we want to 


she was a new experience to him and acted like 
a tonic to his system. 

Because, when all is said and done, it would 
be unfair to Charlotte if you received the idea 
that she was nothing except a scheming little 
thing who went around seeking whom she might 
devour. Outside of her doing of the Three 








thought, “if I met him here I might never see 
him again. If I could only think of some ro- 
mantic way to make his acquaintance —some way he'd never 
forget !’’ Again for a long time she sat and dreamed —and 
then she suddenly laughed, an irrepressible little laugh. 
“Wouldn't it be funny?” she chuckled to herself. And even 
after she had said her prayers and curled herself up for the 
night, that irrepressible little laugh kept rising in the dark- 
ness like so many flights of a midnight lark which had ever 
such a rollicking story to tell. 

The next day was Sunday, a day of rest from sums both 
great and small. But on Monday afternoon, when Charlotte 
strolled over to the Golf Club she had an indescribable but 
imminent manner, as though she were about to embark upon 
an important enterprise. The verandas were filled, and as 
soon as she could escape from the congratulations which 
swept upon her like an admiring tidal wave, she sought Mr. 
Ogilvie, sent him for their clubs, and took him to the bench 
near the first tee, where they could watch the players start- 
ing over the course. 

‘I suppose you know everybody here, Mr. Ogilvic,” she 
said. 

‘“‘ Aye, there’s not many I miss,’ he confessed. 

‘And some are poor, I suppose, and some are rich ?”’ 

“‘ Aweel, I'd say that some were rich and some were richer. 
There’s not much poverty in yon crowd.” 

“Isn't it funny!” said Charlotte with an innocent look. 
“I never saw a millionaire till | came down here. It’s a treat 
to me just to see them—to find out what they look like. 
Now take that man who’s just starting out—is he a million- 
aire?” 

‘“N-no,” said the judgmatic Mr. Ogilvie, “he’s what I’d 
call just ordinary rich. But if you’ll wait a bit I'll point ye 
out a few who can count it by the million. . .. 

“There now!”’ he presently continued. ‘Ye see that 
stout old gentleman in the white shoes? He’s one! And 
ye see that wiry mon with the brown mustache? He's 
one!” 


OR the next five minutes Mr. Ogilvie led Charlotte 

around the edges of her destiny, and then at last he 
guided her straight to what she had been all the time hoping 
she would find. 

‘‘Look now!” he said. ‘‘ Ye see the young mon who’s just 
starting out? It’s Perry Graham; ye've heard o’ him! Rich? 
Eh, rich is no name for’t!”’ 

“‘Wasn’t his father in steamships or something ?”’ 
Charlotte. 

“Aye! Steamships and railroads and banks and trust 
companies, and nubbody knows what all! But when he died 
two years ago, mark ye now, he couldna take a penny of it 
with him. So his boy Perry come in for it all.” 

‘Was that his wife I met on the veranda ?”’ asked Charlotte. 

““Perry’s wife? Not likely! He isna married.” 

“T wonder why.” 

“‘Courted to death, I’m thinking,” said Mr. Ogilvie dryly. 

‘Poor thing!” said Charlotte, more dryly than _ he. 
“Well, if you’re ready now, we'll 
start.” 


asked 


that must have stung the air, and when Mr. Graham 
instinctively ducked to avoid it, he received it, full brunt, 
on the side of his forehead. 

“Oh!” gasped Charlotte.‘ Uve killed him!” 

The next moment she was flying to where her victim lay 
motionless upon the turf, limp and oblivious to all his 


earthly cares. VIII 


Wiens Perry Graham returned to consciousness after 
being hit by Charlotte’s golf ball, the first thing he saw 
wasa pair of deeply tender eye s looking str: ight into his. The 
next thing he discovered was the less romantic fact that he 
was lying flat on the grass with Mr. Ogilvie slapping his 
palms. 

“What—what’s the matter?” he weakly asked. 

“Oh, [I’m so glad!” gasped Charlotte, because for one 
horrible moment she really believed she had killed him. 
Then realizing that her gladness must seem out of place to 
the prostrate Mr. Graham, she hurriedly corrected herself, 
saying: ‘I’m so sorry!” 

““What—what was it?” he further inquired. 

“T hit you on the head with a ball,” said Charlotte in a 
voice not far from tears. 

“Oh, yes, | remember now.”’ He tried to rise, but Mr. 
Ogilvie had to help him. 

“We must get him out o’ the sun,” said Mr. Ogilvie solic- 
itously. ‘‘We must try to get him to yon tree by the side of 
the brook.” 

They went, a slowly moving procession, Mr. Graham in 
the middle, Charlotte on one side of him and Mr. Ogilvie on 
the other. Behind them followed the caddies, solemnly 
staring and forming one of the strangest equations in Char- 
lotte’s Third Great Sum. 

“I’m so sorry !’’ she said again. A lump was rising on the 
side of Mr. Graham’s head and looking at this Charlotte 
choked a little. 

“It’s all right,” 
know.” 

An awful feeling of guilt swept over Charlotte. And partly 
because she felt so blameworthy, and partly because it was 
the natural thing for her to do, she dipped her handkerchiet 
in the brook and began to bathe the bump on the side of 
Perry’s head. 

“That’s better,” he said in a stronger voice, and looking 
at her more attentively he added: ‘‘You’re Miss Marlin, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte, her voice growing weaker as his 
grew stronger. 

“The girl who beat Lady Salisbury last week?” 

““Y-yes.”’ 

“Great work!’’ he exclaimed. ‘By Jove, I’m proud you 
knocked me out.” 

He held out his hand, smiling already as he thought of 
himself telling the story to his frie nds, and little dreaming 
what coals of fire he was heaping on poor Charlotte’s ; head. 


said Perry. ‘You couldn’t help it, you 


Famous Sums, she was an unusuz aioe and 
wholesome lit tle body, with deeply tender eyes, 
expressive eyebrows and a bashful manner, but, oh, so eager 
to live, so sincerely in love with life! It was those’ qualities 
of naiveté and enthusiasm and since rity which drew Perry 

Graham’s thoughts more and more often to the girl who had 
learned her first profound lesson of life from the story of 
Micah’s apple tree. 

The girls he had known before had been brought up in 
familiarity with practically everything he could offer them: 
but it was all so new to Charlotte, and the interest she felt 
showed in her cheeks and her eyes—a heartborn glow and 
sparkle which did him good to see. 

“Tf he hadn’t been ‘courted to death,’ as Mr. Ogilvie 
says,’ murmured Charlotte rather breathlessly one night, 
“T do believe I'd have a chance. But I must never let him 
dream that I care for him the least little bit, or he’ll think 
I’m just like all the others.” 


O, HALF consciously and half instinctively, whenever 

Perry showed his growing liking for her, she drew back; 
1 the more she drew bac k, the more he pressed forward in 
his pursuit of a new experience; and the more he pressed 
for Rast thelonger Charlotte a awake when the rest of the 
household were asleep, thinking things over in her sage, old- 
fashioned way. 

‘IT wish he didn’t have that tired look in his eyes when he 
thinks nobody is noticing him,’’ she thought one night. ‘I 
suppose it’s because he’s so awfully rich; he’s always had 
everything he wants and he soon gets tired of things. And 
perhaps if—if he had me, he’d soon get tired of me too. . 

She drew a deep sigh. ‘Neil wasn’t that way,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘I’d never have to worry about Neil.” 

“It’s all so different down here,” she continued. ‘‘ Down 
here all the sums seem to be in money and things like that, 
but up home! Now, take Perry. If he wants to enjoy him- 
self he’s got to be dressed just so, and he’s got to have his 
car and somebody to amuse him, and he’s got to have a lot 
of money in his pocket, and then go somewhere and spend it. 
If he had nothing except one old suit of clothes and was 
dropped suddenly in a strange country somewhere without 
any money, and was told to enjoy himself, he wouldn’t have 
the least idea of how to go about it. Without money he’s 
nothing.” 

She drew another deep sigh. ‘Neil isn’t that way,’ she 
thought. ‘‘ Money isn’t everything to Neil.” 

“Tf I could only help Perry in some way,” she went on, 
“I wouldn’t feel like this. Because what’s a wife for, if she 
can’t help her husband?) Now Mr. and Mrs. Phair weren't 
rich when they married, and so she was able to help 
him. That’s one reason, I guess, why they feel so proud of 
cach other now. But Perry—what could I do for Perry? 
Nothing! I’d just feel that I was tagging on behind.” 

She sighed again at that. ‘Neil isn’t that way,’ she 
thought. ‘I'd never feel that I was tagging on to Neil.” 

“Oh, well,’”’ she concluded, ‘‘ maybe I’m like the fox and 
the grapes. For one thing, Perry hasn’t asked me, and just 
for that perhaps I think his grapes 
are sour.” 





They caught up to the highly 
courted Perry Graham at the 
fourth hole, and Charlotte had a 
good chance to lookat him. ‘‘He’s 
really handsome,” she thought, her | 
heart beginning to pound as she 
thought of what she was going to 
do. ‘I’d better do it now,” she 
hurriedly added, “or I'll be too 
nervous.” 


HE fourth hole at New London 

is a secluded stretch of sward, 
hidden by a hill from the clubhouse 
and skirting a grove of yellow pines. 
Mr. Graham’s first shot had only 
gone about twenty yards, and as he | 
walked toward it Charlotte very 
carefully began to take aim at him. 
At home she had often practiced 
hitting trees in the orchard; but 
this, you see, was more difficult be- 
cause the tree was walking away 
from her. 

fy ee 

I don’t want to hit him too 
hard,” she thought, ‘only just 
enough to tell him how sorry I am, 
and make him remember. And L 
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Her mind went back to the time 
when Neil had asked her and she 
had runaway; and then she began 
thinking of Aunt Hepzibah, and 
Micah’s tree, and Dame Johnson, 
and Miss Hawley and the Faithful 
Seven. And before she knew it she 
had such a homesick feeling come 
over her that she cried a little, as 
homesick girls have cried since time 
immemorial. 

““T might have known there was 
something,” she thought next 
morning. 


LETTER had come from Aunt 
Hepzibah, and Aunt Hepzibah 
hadn’t been feeling well for the last 
few di LYS; “nothing much the mat- 
ter,” she wrote, “but I’m dreadful 
low- spirited —one of my spells, 
guess.” 

“T’m afraid I shez all have to go 
home to-morrow,’’ announced 
Charlotte, looking up from reading 
her letter. 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 58 
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IKAIHIN-IN Hore, KAMAKURA, September 13, 19 
EAR BUMBLE: Weare spending a delightful week- 
) end at this heavenly spot by the sea; motored down 
yesterday, Eloise and Rodney, the Chesleighs, the two 
“W's and myself. The ‘“‘V’s’’ are Vane and Verrek, who 
are constantly together and always referred to like that. 

Much of the drive down was through the paddy fields, and 
my first glimpse of rural Japan. Then we saw Fuji, snowy 
and serene, like a ghost mountain in her veil of white cloud; 
and beyond, the sparkling sea and a grove of those emerald, 
jutting pines. It was real Japan at last. 

Diana, however, oblivious of the country, was taken up 
with a Yokohama newspaper, containing a fulsome descrip 
tion of herself, by someone called ‘ Julietta’’—the society 
column compassing the globe! She showed it to Mr. Verrek 
with a laugh, and he proceeded to read a paragraph about 
me, Perhaps it’s just as well I’ve never met ‘‘Julietta,” or 
she might not describe so agreeably just what I’d like to 
look like. Mrs. Chesleigh emphasized my blessings by add- 
ing: ‘How fortunate you were to have friends to visit at 
the Embassy!” 

She spent all the time coming down in telling Eloise about 
the Gorrings’ connections; how they “‘knew Everyone” and 
were and always had been themselves the ‘‘ very best people.” 
She, of course, was one of the Vermont Vanes, and she was 
free to confess that she judged a great deal by family. Society 
had changed so sadly, and young people like Graham and 
Diana didn’t appreciate what it meant to be born of May- 
flower ancestry. Oh, but I did, Bumble—having heard all 
about it from the Mercers and Twickenhams! 

Vane rolled his eyes at all this toploftiness and took me 
off alone to see the temple of Kwannon: a huge trunk of 
cedar carved into the goddess of pity—and humility. She 
was not, said Vane, the goddess of the Vermont Vanes! He 
is such fun, and, being near neighbors, we see a lot of each 
other and are growing to be great friends. 

We found quite a crowd of the younger diplomats down 
at this hotel over the week-end, and were a gay dinner party 
at our table—the Comte de Thierry, Belgian Minister, and 
Baron de Roche and the Kollavskys and Gideon Brent, a 
rich old widower from Yokohama, who has made a fortune 
in bulbs. Vane and I laughed a good deal and talked with 
Madame Kollavsky and Baron de Roche in French. 

Mr. Verrek kept gazing wistfully toward our end, but 
Diana held him in check. I believe that already she has 
fixed the future Lord Gresham with an eye of determination. 
Anyhow she hastened to appropriate him after dinner when 
he was edging off toward Vane and me. 


WAS only too glad to let her have him, and to go off with 

Vane for a stroll on the beach. It was a heavenly night, 
with a tropical orange moon hung low, and the little waves 
crooning in musically at our feet. Such a romantic set 
ting; and all we talked about was the cheese at dinner and 
“Toodles’’ and Aunt Augusta! Vane is tremendously 
amused by his people. He says Mr. Chesleigh admires me, 
which naturally annoys the women of his family. 

“And they’re annoyed with you any- 
how,” Vane said candidly, ‘‘ because it’s 
obvious you are going to have a success. 
And you speak such good French, theirs 
being strictly @ /a carte. And you have 
ideas and originality, which are qualities 
gravely distrusted by the Best People.” 

Of course he was rather indiscreet to 
tell me all this; but a person as quick 
as he is must sense that I’d never repeat 
tto anyone out here. He told, 
‘oo, amusing tales about the 
iterent people. I could have 
listened to him for hours. But 
Eloise called, and we had to go 
in. Inside, the hotel looked 

anal, and the people sleepy or 


























Madame Kariwara, Lady-in-Waiting to the Empress, Said With an Indulgent Smile: “We Regard it as a Curiosity” 


{oo gay. ; 
the drawing-room 
secretaries and two or three frizzy-headed 


A flushed and laughing crowd in | 
some of the very young 


women— were dancing exuberantly and mak- 
ing a great deal of noise. 


W Ti BATHED this morning —quite a lot 
/V of us—and the water was heavenly. 


Mrs. Chesleigh looked down the side of het 





AMERICAN EMBAsSY, TOKIO, September 17, 19— 
H, BUMBLE, how good to be in communica- 
tion again! The American mail is in—the first 

since I landed—and | gobbled my letters; yours was 
so nice and full of news. 

You are fine, to take what I said about us so un- 
derstandingly. You see, it wouldn’t do 


two people 
who want such a different kind of life 


even if | had 


ae = E4') cared in the way you wanted. I’m so relieved and 
nose at my bathing dress, which is black and A = 2 | happy to think you’re forgetting the whole thing in 
=p dll : | 


white, from Paris, and built for diving, 
not for taking tea. Diana was bigger 
than ever in her red one; but she swims 
splendidly, though she can’t dive a bit. 
Vane and If left her to loll along with 
the Honorable Noel, while we did fancy 
somersaults anda keen hand-over-hand 
Trace. 

Then thisafternoon we played tennis. 
And what do you think, Bumble? 
After the first set, Eloise called me aside 
and asked would I mind playing not 
quite so well, as poor Diana must feel 
it a litthe—about the French, and div- 
ing, and my “‘getting so much attention from the men’’; it 
was only Vane and old Mr. Brent and Baron de Roche. 
Eloise said: ‘‘You’re a perfect wonder, darling, but we do 
want Diana to be happy, don’t we, and not hurt ?”’ 

I was quite touched, and lost the game of course. Eloise 
is certainly a marvel of kindness and tact. This must be 
why I overheard her telling Diana the other day that, while 
I was very attractive, naturally I couldn’t compete with an 
international beauty like her, going on to hint that I had 
neither her features, nor frocks, nor fortune. I was rather 
bewildered at the time, because Eloise tells me a dozen times 
a day how much prettier [ am than Diana. But it was 
just her way of trying to keep Diana pleased and having a 
good time. She is so good to everyone—and Rodney, that 
queer old raccoon, worships her. 


rR HEY are giving a dinner for me at home to-morrow night, 

and the next daycomes the Prime Minister’s garden party ; 
and—oh, I must tell you about the opera! Eloise and Rod- 
ney had a box party—the piece was ‘‘ Boccaccio,” given at 
the Imperial Theater entirely by Japanese. And really it 
was marvelous, when three years ago not one of the performers 
had ever sung or played a note European fashion. 

The Japanese audience, who used to shriek with laughter 
from beginning to end—particularly convulsed at the high 
notes beloved of the European—now have advanced to the 
point of attending in politely bored groups of four or five 
and listening with lukewarm interest. Madame Kariwara, 
lady-in-waiting to the Empress, to whom I| was presented 
in the foyer, said with an indulgent smile: ‘‘ We regard it as 
a curiosity.” 

She is a_ brilliant woman, Eloise says, speaks pertect 
English, and looked so distinguished and grande dame in her 
exquisite dark kimono! What would our great 
ladies of the golden horseshoe of New York say 
tosuchacostumeforopera? But it is infinitely 
more artistic, if less expansive, than theirs; 
and the two little princesses Madame Kari- 
wara was chaperoning looked like flowers. 

Now must stopand dress. But I do wish you 
were here—and not just selfishly for my own 
sake; but I wish, dear Bumble, that you were 
in this sort of world—of big men and _ inter- 
national affairs, where you would shine 
as in your proper setting. It’s been 
-r~ fine of you to stay there in the town 
your people made, and to help build it 
up; but one day you must find your 
rightful place, Bumble dear. 

Devotedly, NANCY. 





your work, which seems absorb- 
ing enough—and that you're fol- 
lowing my advice and seeing a 
lot of dear Glory. She is the best 
I know, as well as the prettiest. 

Perhaps the smelter strike 
came at an opportune moment 
for Glow, since you say her father 
is failing and needs her con- 
stantly. I suppose that, as usual, 
they’ll have you to arbitrate the 
strike, Barry. What would Brinns- 
ville do without you to settle all 
its squabbles? 

I must say you do understand things amazingly accu- 
rately —especially this East that you’ve never seen! It’s all 
just as you say, but how you know it without having lived 
here passes my feeble comprehension, There zs the con- 
trasted charm and sordidness, and some of the same innocu- 
ous amusements as in Brinnsville. I laughed, just now, in 
starting to answer your letter: you’d been to the ‘‘ movies”’ 
and baseball and a dinner party in Brinnsville; I’ve been 
to the ‘‘movies’’ and baseball and dinner parties here in 
Tokio. Social activities round the world seem pretty much 
the same, though I still prefer the cosmopolitan ‘‘salt’’ of 
this diplomatic set to the more commonplace people at home. 

The ‘‘movies’”’ came after Commander Harris’ gunabi 
party—Japanese dinner—at a typical “Jap” restaurant. 
The food, cooked on charcoal hibachis before us, was really 
very good (mostly fowl and mushrooms) and the little low 
tables and quaint earthenware and porcelain most artistic 
and pretty. We sat on the floor, of course, and, when one 
rang the bell, all the little serving girls called ‘‘ Haz!” ina 
sort of chanting unison and ran toanswer. It was delightful. 


A THE cinema, where we proceeded after the feast, Eurc- 
pean films were shown, unfortunately. I was keen to see 
some of the gory Japanese pieces advertised, such asa maiden 
being electrocuted, dashed into the sea, and saved from the 
villainous assassin—all in one three-by-five chromo! Ice 
cream is sold during the intermission, and a kind of brown 
apple, carried round with a lightning coring-and-paring 
machine. 

Our baseball was rather amusing—-the American Uni- 
versity boys, who came out on the ship with me, against the 
Waseda Japanese. Crowds turned out, of course, and one 
very funny rah-rah “ Jap”’ boy, with yellow gloves, monocle, 
and cane with a Waseda banner tied on, led the cheering 
with true Occidental furore. 

Besides these interesting variations of home amusements, 
I’ve been to the races at Yokohama, and to several luncheons 
and tea parties here, and then endless leaving cards with 
Eloise. We made eighty-five visits in three afternoons! Of 
course at lots of places we didn’t even get out of the motor; 
but simply passed the cards through the window to solemn 
butlers in kimonos, who drew in their breath and bowed 
to the ground. When we did get in, at the Japanese places 
it was rather stiff and dull; and with the Europeans, the 
usual ten minutes’ pitter-patter, trite and banal. 

It makes not the slightest difference who is talking—a 
marchioness or Mrs. Twickenham—the weather and other 
women’s affairs sound just the same, in Brinnsville or in Tokio. 

They do vary it a bit here with talk about the Coronation, 
which everybody affects to find a dreadful bore. There is 
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much grumbling among the diplomatic women 
about having to wear the prescribed evening 
dress at ‘six A. M. on cold November mornings; 
and the attachés’ wives are furious at having 
to stay at Nara, and toil back and forth in 
their best clothes on the train. But, with all 
their fussing, none of them would miss it for a 
million. 

I believe the only one who really is bored 
and would like to escape the whole thing is the 
British Ambassadress, Lady Neff—-who never 
says so. But she made a wry little face when 
Eloise brought up the subject, and murmured: 
“Oh well, it’s only for two weeks.” 

Our visit to her was an oasis in the desert 
of stereotyped calls. Lady Neff belongs to the 
up-in-front-and-down-behind period, and her 
hats are structures; but she is so interesting 
and dryly clever that one forgets about her 
odd clothes. We had tea in a charming chintz 
drawing-room, and there were two dogs, a set- 
ter and a Scotch terrier, who ate almost as 
muchas ‘‘T.R.” I felt at home and so “easy” 
after all the stiff places we’d been. 

And Sir Francis Neff came in—one of those 
tall, weedy Du Maurier Englishmen, with 
sweeping mustaches, and Louis Quatorze man- 
ners. He met father years ago in China, and 
paid him a beautiful tribute, I thought, when 
he said dad was the finest diplomatist he had 


that sincerity and instinctive kindliness that 
are the essence of true diplomacy.’’ Wasn’t it 
sweet of him? 

I find that a great many people out here 





A. CHANCE FOR EVERY 


WOMAN 





know about the International Institutes ‘‘for 
all creeds and races,”’ and that the original idea 
was my father’s. Still, I’ve always regretted father’s talents 
having been confined to education, and wish that he might 
have had a broader ficld—like diplomacy, as Sir Francis 
suggested. 

Eloise seemed very pleased that I got on so well with the 
British Embassy. We are invited to dinner there, next 
Thursday, in honor of the Premier, Count Okara; and 
Eloise says it’s a great compliment for me, an unofficial 
woman, to be asked. I thought I had heard her congratu- 
lating Diana Chesleigh on not being invited, and telling her 
the dinner would be a bore. But Eloise explained that she 
didn’t want the poor dear to be upset—girls don’t go to the 
important dinners, but keep within their own unmarried set 
and have rather a dull time in Tokio. ‘‘ Fascinating widows 
have the best of things, the world round,” says Eloise. You 
see, she is tactful with me as well as with Diana. 


HE had a beautiful party for me—dinner, of course; 

that’s about all one can give, as there is no dancing on 
account of the war. It was fun, and illuminating, to see the 
inside arrangements of a diplomatic dinner party. Where 
people shall sit is an exhausting problem. Eloise and Rodney 
actually sent to the Foreign Office to find out which of two 
Councillors of Embassy, who held the same rank, had pri- 
ority of appointment. Then, and only then, could they seat 
the two properly at table! 

Eloise wore a sweet frock of peacock blue, and I my white 
mousseline with the sparkly trimming you like. Mrs. Gorring 
and Diana were very grand, and after dinner Mrs. Gorring 
sang—her own compositions. And unfortunately Eloise re 
membered my schoolgirl warblings and asked me to sing too. 
I could have told her that wouldn’t please the’Gorrings, who 
don’t want anyone else in the Front Row. 

But, since Eloise asked, of course I did; and I’ve prac- 
ticed hard this year on the ranch, and my voice sounded 
quite nice and full. I could see Mr. Gorring fidgeting—a 
flat-headed, flat-footed man with a marvelous tailor and no 
chin to speak of. He complimented me with fatigued irony 
on possessing ‘‘an organ of such volume’’(!).. And Madame 
Saint Didier, their old lady who pays the bills, said very 
loud: ‘‘ But of course you are a professional.” 

Everyone heard, as she intended they should, and I dare- 
say that will go the rounds now. I’ve heard several little 
remarks passed round about myself by people who, I should 
think, wouldn’t bother. Every new woman out here gets 
attention, and the other women at first are so cordial; but 
then it seems to get under their skins—that one should have 
the least bit more than they for the moment—and they 
scratch, like any Lily Moore or Marie Taylor, of Brinnsville. 

Diana Chesleigh, for one, is of the opinion that I should be 
checked in my pursuit of her marked prize, the Honorable 
Mr. Verrek; I suppose because, when occasionally he looks 
at me, I have had the audacity to look back; and once we 
even exchanged remarks about an earthquake. This is the 
extent of our shocking intimacy. 

You see, I’m finding it a funny world in some ways, but 
thoroughly interesting and worth while. Eloise has just been 
in to say that I’m to be presented at court next Thursday 
with Mrs. Chesleigh and Diana. 

Rodney arranged it; wasn’t hean 


But wasn’t it beautiful of the Emperor to say 
allthat about father? I was so proud to have 
the Chesleighs and everybody hear, and yoy 
should have heard the compliments at the 
British Embassy dinner, which rounded off our 
gala day. About forty dined in honor of the 
Prime Minister, and your Nancy the only un- 
official woman present. All the rest were Am- 


tiaras—very imposing; and the men looked so 
nice in all their decorations and uniforms. 

I went in with Baron Nimamura, a Japanese 
millionaire, and had Mr. Verrek on my other 
side. You know,I rather like him now. We 
went to tea with him and Lady Gertrude the 
other day, and Eloise got him to show us his 
pictures. It turns out he’s an artist and has 
taken several salon prizes—one premier prix, 

What an absolutely different impression one 
has of a person after seeing his true self in his 
work. It’san utterly different creature from the 
| one he exhibits in society. I said so frankly to 
| Mr. Verrek, and he said: ‘‘ Yes; one would 
hardly take one’s soul toa garden party. Small 
talk was invented as an armor for warding off 
bores and the majority of people who don’t 
count.” 

I think he counts decidedly, after having 
seen his splendidly colorful canvases. And | 
find he can talk as well as Vane, and more real 
meat in it. He just doesn’t bother till he’s 
interested. We had a beautiful time at din- 
ner; only every little while I had to turn, 
conscience stricken, and talk to my Japanese 
baron. Thank heaven, he spoke English! 


AJ) G8 tach food a6 you can that is tained in | ere tt vives, trate anid 
your neighborhood, so as to avoid transporta | 
tion. Avoid ordering from a distance whenever | 
possible. Find out what is raised nearest to you 
and buy there. The railroads will be congested | 
with moving troops and Government supplies. | 
Railroad men are being sent abroad, causing a | 
shortage of hands. Every foot of space in a freight 
car that you can save from carrying your food | 
can be used for Government purposes. And carry 
home whatever you can—stop having things de- 
ever known, because “he met the world with | livered so far as youcan. This is real service that 
every woman can render. 








to the ground or stood with bowed heads and hats off, 
remaining in this attitude of reverent obeisance till we and 
the sacred equipage were out of sight. This performance 
was repeated by everyone in the streets as we proceeded 
toward the palace, till oneself began to feel tremulously 
awed, almost religious. 

Mr. Chesleigh rode in the Imperial carriage with a court 
dignitary, followed by his staff—Rodney and Vane—and 
the naval and military attachés in full-dress uniform. Then 
came Mrs. Chesleigh and Diana, the wives of the attachés 
and Eloise and I in the Embassy carriages. And an escort 
of Imperial lancers on horseback, bearing the Emperor’s red- 
and-white pennants, brought up the rear. 

It was a strange sensation, sweeping boldly over the sacred 
bridges, beyond the guardian moat, and up through the 
royal grounds to the very palace itself. I had a lump in 
my throat all the way—not for imperial majesty, because 
the divinest part of any ruler is that he is a man, but for the 
history of heroic loyalty and sacrifice, the unique character 
of a united and devoted people, crystallized in this enshrined 
object of their love. 

When we reached the palace Mr. Chesleigh was escorted 
to the Phoenix Hall to be received in audience by the 
Emperor; we women were shown to the Peony Hall—a 
small but beautifully decorated room with wonderful wood 
carvings and painted ceilings—where we were received by 
the Empress. Eloise had coached me about my bows and 
curtsies, so | wasn’t nervous; and the Empress was such a 
pretty woman—in exquisite gray kimono, and so gracious! 
She spoke to each one of us, asking some kindly question 
about our journey or impression of Japan; and then we 
curtsied and backed to the door, accompanied by the lady- 
in-waiting. And that part was over. : 


ET WEEN the audience and the luncheon we went back to 

the Embassy to rest, and incidentally to be photographed 
by a small army of camera men, as it seems is always the 
custom; then back to the palace, and finally I was presented 
to a keen-looking man in khaki, who was the Emperor ! 

He had been told that I was father’s daughter, but I 
wasn’t prepared for his speaking to me about dad—and I was 
rather keyed up already, Bumble. He said, through one of 
the gentlemen-in-waiting, as interpreter: ‘‘Madame, we in 
Japan have profound respect for our beloved parents. Iam 
thinking what a boon to you, to enjoy the wise guidance of a 
father like yours. He brought, more than any other Occidental 
of past years, sympathetic understanding and true service to 
the Orient.” 

[ was so overcome I could hardly reply, but managed to 
say that [ remembered from childhood my father’s interest 
and admiration for Japan and his $reat reverence for His 
Majesty’s sublime father. I thought I had been perfectly 
awful, but Eloise squeezed my hand and whispered: ‘‘Splen- 
did! You couldn’t have done better.”’ So I was relieved. 

I got through luncheon, although I haven’t an idea what 
we ate or anything about it, except that there were quantities 
of the most marvelous pale pink orchids, and beautiful little 
silver boxes as souvenirs of the Imperial favor. 


Sometimes they don’t; and then, Eloise says, 

at dinner it isawful. The food was wonderful: 
it always is with these accomplished diplomatic chefs; every- 
thing was served on silver plate, and large gilt portraits of 
Mary and George, Edward and Alexandra, gazed down 
magnificently upon us. 


FTER dinner I had coffee with Madame Kariwara, the 
lady-in-waiting we met at the opera, you remember. She 
was quite splendid in European dress, tiara and diamond 
dog collar, and said perfectly lovely things about the impres- 
sion I had made with their Majesties. The story of the 
Emperor’s tribute to father and my response had quickly 
spread, and everyone at dinner knew about it and congratu- 
lated me. Sir Francis was a dear—took me off to show me 
his porcelains and his grandson's picture, spoke with an 
almost fatherly pleasure of my ‘“‘success at court,” and said 
that the Japanese were ‘‘delighted”’ with me. 

Well, it is nice to be praised, and I do like talking with 
these men of world-wide intelligence, Bumble. Altogether, | 
had a perfect time. And yet—is it all quite as satisfying as 
I anticipated? Undoubtedly I’m getting what I came for 
brilliant intercourse and appreciation of individual person- 
ality by companionship with men of depth and distinction, 
like Sir Francis and Mr. Verrek, and the best of the women, 
like Lady Neff. But it zs a little disconcerting to find cer- 
tain others just Lily Moores and Marie Taylors, with titles 
tacked on—I mean, the same old envyings and jealousies. 

I know Lady Gertrude doesn’t like me since her brother 
begins to show signs of paying less attention to Diana 
Chesleigh—with millions—and more to the obscure widow, 
which is me. To-night she and Madame Tarascon held a 
loudly virtuous conversation, pitched for my hearing, about 
short skirts. I was wearing one about six inches from the 
ground—a perfectly lovely dress, Bumbleg if I do say it. 

They tried to draw Lady Neff into it (the conversation, 
not my frock), but were disappointed, as her ladyship re- 
turned smilingly that she agreed that ‘‘women of our age 
can’t carry off those fetching short frocks that look so charm- 
ing on young things like Mrs. Graydon!” Isn’t she a brick? 
And she asked me to be in a pageant she wants to organize 
for the Red Cross, and Eloise is quite elated. She says I’m 
launched now—especially since Lady Neff has taken me 
up—and that the women will be after my scalp, but it 
doesn’t matter. And Baron Nimamura asked Eloise if he 
might give a dinner for me; and to-morrow. Vane has a 
luncheon and the Chesleighs a dinner and box party for the 
new plays at the Imperial Theater; and Saturday we are to 
motor to Miyanoshita for the week-end—just De Roche and 
ourselves and ‘the two V’s.” 

And now I must tumble in and get some sleep. 

Yours, really happily, NANcy. 

P.S. Mr. Verrek is to manage the pageant. It will be 
rather jolly, I think. 


AMERICAN Embassy, Tokio, September 30, 19 
UMBLE, I have met the most wonderful woman! And 
isn’t it reassuring to know there is one among the rather 

disappointing mass of Tokio femininity, who don’t care to 
read or do much of anything except go out to tea and give 
dinners? Eloise is different. 
She’s a worker, but so busy with 





old duck? He mentioned father’s 
name, it seems, and that was 
enough. They all remember dad, 
although it’s so long since he was 
out here; but he had an audi- 
ence with this Mikado’s father, 
and always got on splendidly Ae 
with the Japanese. | 

It was nice of Rodney, wasn’t A 
it? I’m quiteexcited. And won't 
the Chesleighs be furious! But 3 
I don’t care; and it comes the th 
same day as the British Embassy | , 
dinner—and is altogether quite | i" 
thrilling. I'll write all about it. 

Yours meanwhile, NANCY. * 


AMERICAN Embassy, TOKIO, 
September 22, 19— | 

T ISthree o’clock in the morn- 

ing, Bumble, but I’m far too 
excited to sleep. To-day—or, 
rather, yesterday—is red-let- 
tered for the rest of mylife. Iwas 
presented to the Mikado! 

We set forth at half past ten 
in the morning, leaving the serv- 
ants prostrate with awe. For 
when the Emperor’s carriage ap- 
peared within the compound 
walls, the entire retinue of serv- | 
ants and passers-by outside fell 


| of this calf. 
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and will produce about 66 
pounds of veal. You eat part 


| WHAT YOU REALLY DO WHEN YOU BUY VEAL 


instead of 66 pounds of veal. 


THE BUTCHER WON’T CARRY WHAT YOU WON’T BUY 





\\ 


| This calf weighs 110 pounds This steer weighs 1500 pounds. If you do not 
| buy veal the butcher will not carry it, and the calf will 
grow into a steer and produce 975 pounds of beef 


her Chesleighs and Gorrings and 
other people that I don’t see her 
alone much. 

But Mrs. Fargo! A beautiful, 
white-haired widow, about filty, 
tall and exquisitely slender, with 
great, dark eyes, and the most 
expressive long hands I ever saw. 
Her husband was in President 
Cleveland’s cabinet and she still 
keeps her home in Washington, 
but has lived all over the eart! 
She has a great fortune and 1} 
terest in Oriental things, and has 
taken a house to spend a year in 


Tokio. 

We had luncheon with her on 
Monday —the loveliest hous ill 
dusky gold and gray, and, oh my 
dear, such footmen! Ch e, 


and seven feet tall if the. 
inch, and with gorgeous cr! n 


brocade jackets, and purple 
petticoats, and round, ( 
buttoned, black satin cap> 


could hardly take my ey‘ 
‘the one who ushered | 
the drawing-room; but thc! I 
saw Mrs. Fargo and forgo! 
about him. 








CONTINUED ON PAGE ¢ 
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——s eg HE talk of the town! Her husband, Robert 

P 7 {| Ramsay! And Vieva! For a few minutes 
after her sister-in-law marched out of 
the office of the penny-lunch committee 
Martha Ramsay stood with clenched 
| hands and flaming cheeks, too angry to 
| move. That Helen had dared, that any- 
one should have dared, to say sucha thing 
| about Robert! ‘‘The talk of the town!” 
_——————] She had been busy —yes, and had thrown 
them together, Robert and Vieva; she knew that Robert 
had been seen with the girl many times, and often when she 
herself, Martha, was not with them. 

But surely, surely, people understood! It was only 
among their own friends, in their own circle, that the two 
had gone out together;. for years she and Robert had lived 
among these people, been a part of the social fabric of the 
community; were their years of direct honesty and right liv- 
ing to be forgotten just because Bert - No! she would 
not—indeed she could not—believe it! 

The testimony of their wedded affection and the solid 
happiness of their married state—oh, it must far outweigh 
any such flimsy, transitory evidence as Bert’s being seen 
with—yes, and his being openly attentive to—a mere young 
girl like Vieva! Martha pressed her hands to her cheeks. 
But Helen’s accusation of Bert was not what hurt most; it 
was too wild, too incredible! Martha’s cause for anger went 
far deeper than that; as far, in fact, as the innermost, secret 
depth of her own conscience. For Helen had shown her what 
she was. The mirror had been held up to her own inner 
consciousness, and the reflection she had beheld was not a 
lovely one. 

She herself, like Helen, had descended to jealousy, to sus- 
picion, to distrust. Helen—Helen had always been some- 
what ridiculous; but that she should now openly display the 
very same feelings that she, Martha, had nursed in secret! 
Oh, it was intolerable! Helen was jealous of Andrew! Helen 
disliked poor little in- 
nocent Vieva, and 
wanted her out of the 
way, permanently out 
of the way, where 
Andrew could not be- 
come furtherenmeshed 
inhercharms! Vieva’s 
charms indeed! The 
mere youthful pretti- 
ness of a girl of twenty! 
That was what Helen 
had feared, and that 
yes, that was what she, 
Martha Ramsay, had 
feared ! 

Was it possible that 
for all her freedom, for 
all her development, 
for all that she had in- 
wardly felt herself to 
be, she was still only 
the original, unde- 
veloped female, the 
the cat—under the 
veneer? QOh! That 
Helen should have 
shown her what she 
was! That she should 
have to admit to her- 
self that she was after 
all like this, a horrid 
old jealous, foolish, 
narrow —— 











Be 4 IINE!”’ she 
called, giving her- 
self a little shake, both 
mental and actual, and 
Opening the door of 
the inner office into 
which the secretary 
had retreated. ‘‘Have 
you ever felt that you 
were looking rather 
especially well, with a 
new hat and half an 
hour spent in doing up 
your hair, and sud- 
denly caught sight of 
yourself in a looking- 
glass or a shop window 
Or something, and 
found you were a 
fright ?’” 

Miss Mason sat 
bac k in her chair, 
looked up at Martha, and smiled. At the moment Martha’s 
hair was slightly frowzled and her hat was the least little bit 
too much on one side; but she was far from being a fright, 
and Josephine adored her. Moreover, the walls between the 
inner and outer office had not been thick enough to deaden 
Mrs, Frothingham’s resonant tones, and Josephine knew 
more than she had any intention of disclosing. 

“My old grandfather was a countryman, Mrs. Ramsay, 
and very fond of his gun. I’ve heard him say that if you 
brought down one white goose out of a flock, it didn’t follow 
that the whole flock were white.” 

Martha sat down and looked steadily at Josephine, sur- 
prised at her discernment. ‘‘ Bother your grandfather !”’ she 
said finally, with a little laugh. ‘‘ But you’re something of 
a dear, sometimes, Josephine.’ Now let’s go over that list 
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of estimates. 
Wendell?”’ 

““Miss Wendell will answer for herself,” a brisk voice 
exclaimed from the doorway. ‘Hello, Mats! H’are you, 
Miss Mason? Mats, I’ve just heard something. There’s a 
special meeting of the school board to-night, and Mr. 
Mulheimer will not be present. He is the man who leads the 
opposition, you know. Now, if we can present our petition 
to-night, and be prepared to hammer prices and statistics at 
them ——’”’ 

“We can,” cried Martha. ‘‘ You and I will go before the 
board, whether the other members of the committee can or 
not. Will you telephone them, Kate, while I finish the draft- 
ing of the petition? And do persuade Carey Ward to come 
along with us.” 

So they plunged into work. It was long past eight o’clock 
when Martha and her committee closed the door of the 
office; at ten-forty-five they came triumphantly from the 
meeting of the board, certain that their petition would be 
granted and penny lunches be assured in the schools; and 
eleven o’clock found Martha at home again and once more 
in her own living room. 


And did you remember to telephone Miss 


ERT and Vieva were out —she had really forgotten where 
Vieva was going that night, but evidently it was some 
place where she needed a chaperon. The pleasant room was 
warm; there was a great vaseful of long-stemmed roses on the 
table, some of Vieva’s trophies doubtless. Their fragrance 
and the warmth and the comfortable big chair were enough 
to invite drowsiness; she lowered the wick of the reading 
lamp on the table and switched off the electrics, swung the 
big chair closer to the glowing embers in the fireplace, turned 
its high back toward the light, and contentedly snuggled 
down to await the return of the others. 
She must have dozed; the sound of Bert’s voice aroused 
her, or the words he was saying. They were quite familiar 
words, and spoken in the tone a man uses when there is no 





She Could See Vieva’s Hand Go to Her Throat and Her Cheeks Flush; and Bert Was Staring at Martha—Rather Foolishly 


one to hear save the woman he is speaking to. To Martha's 
half-awakened senses it was almost as though Bert were 
bending over her; and she raised her arms above her head, 
sleepily, lazily, unconsciously expecting them to find Bert's 
dear self. 

Instead, she was startled into full wakefulness by a 
woman’s exclamation. She half rose, half turned in her chair 
in time to see the two move quickly apart. Even in the half 
light she could see Vieva’s hand go to her throat and her 
cheeks flush; and Bert was staring at Martha—rather fool- 
ishly, rather vacantly. 

Then, with an effort at nonchalance which was surely no 
less foolish, ‘‘Oh, hello, Pats,”’ said he. ‘‘ You—-er—you 

Martha sank down into her big chair again, and Bert came 
and bent over her. 


““When did you get back?’’ he asked, almost in his usual 
tone, and kissed her hair. ‘‘ Tired, old girl?” 

Martha’s heart was beating so that she thought Bert must 
surely hear it. There seemed to be a tight band about her 
throat, and her brain felt as though it were on fire. What, 
what had he been saying to Vieva, and why, why, why had 
they stopped talking so suddenly, and moved apart, and 
generally behaved like children caught with their hands in 
the sugar bowl? 


AD she obeyed her strongest impulse she would have 

risen, raised her arms, shrieked, become the primal 
woman and let her anger and her jealousy and her sense of 
outrage drive her to a relieving outburst. It was a situation 
elemental enough, and surely her nature was meeting it with 
emotions as elemental! But over the warp and woof of her 
being there was a pattern of civilization. She could not 
shriek, she could not rage and vituperate; the inheritance 
of a long line of self-controlled women and the training of all 
her own life forbade that. 

And there was, moreover, something else that forbade it— 
her pride, and the knowledge through and beyond it all that 
safety for herself and for Bert and for the dearness of their 
marriage did not lie that way. She might not even permit 
the relief of tears. The one safe thing to do was to meet 
Bert’s calmness with calmness, and his caress with a caress. 

She put up her hand and took one of his, drawing him 
down until he was sitting on an arm of the chair, and raising 
the hand until her cheek rested against it, although anger 
still blazed in her heart and the effort was tremendous. 
“ Awfully tired!”’ she said. ‘I think I must have been asleep. 
I didn’t hear you two come in. Did you have a good time, 
Vieva?”’ 

Vieva laughed —a low little laugh that had an unmistak- 
able note of embarrassment in it and as unmistakably a note 
of relief. She came forward to the hearth and spoke rapidly, 
excitedly: ‘‘Oh yes, Cousin Martha. It was the prettiést 
party I have ever seen. 
Carola had just tons of 
flowers—and Cousin 
Robert sent me those 
lovely, lovely roses, 
and I wouldn’t carry 
them because I wanted 
you to enjoy them with 
me.” 

It takes an excep- 
tional woman to enjoy 
anotherwoman’s roses, 
when they have been 
paid for with the 
money of the first 
woman’s own hus- 
band! 


UT Vieva’s excited 

chatter was going 
on: ‘And oh, Cousin 
Martha,Cousin Robert 
has a cold! That’s 
why I made him bring 
me home early. He 
really ought to take 
something, don’t you 
think so? I have some 
medicine in my room— 
don’t you think he 
really ought to take it ? 
I'd be glad to run up 
and get it id 

Martha stirred and 
forced herself to smile. 
Bert hada cold—Vieva 
had made him come 
home early — Vieva’s 
anxiety—and Bert’s 
smug silence under it— 
oh! 

“Don’t you worry 
about Bert, my dear,” 
she said; and for the 
life of her she could 
not keep the note of 
dryness out of her 
voice. ‘‘Bert’s colds 
never amount to any- 
thing. There’s plenty 
of medicine in the 
house a 

“Oh, I’m all right,” 
said Bert. He had 
risen from the arm of 
her chair when Martha 
spoke, and moved 
toward the talking machine. In an instant it was grinding 
forth a syncopated dance tune. 

“Come along, Vieva, and try that funny step with me,” 
he said —‘‘the one you did with young Brookes. You needn't 
have let him take that dance away from me, you know,” he 
added, as they moved away in time to the music, he in the 
mock pursuit, she in the feminine retreat of the dance. 

She flashed an upward look at him, then bent her head. 
Martha saw the look, and heard her low, little laugh and her 
reply: ‘‘And you needn't have been so cross and sulky about 
it,’’ she said. 

They had lost themselves in the interest of the dance, and 
Martha watched them. Vieva was exquisite this evening; 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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The Time Has Come for the American Woman to Bury Her Petty Feelings 


IF BUT half the willing workers among the 
| women of the United States could now be 
: « mobilized and marshaled and apportioned 
RYE PNY | to their own specific job, and stay right on 
aR FRNYZ4 | that job for the rest of the duration of the 
FAN | war, there need not be a naked or a hungry 
Gry j§ | child in all this war-swept world. There 
ait AYA, 4\| need not perish one invalid, one cripple, 

WF AN j | one aged man or woman, from lack of food 
J and clothing and roof. 

Burn that fact into your soul for the rest of the war! Let 
that fact consume in pure flame all the petty jealousies, all 
the bickering for place and favor, all the angling for prestige, 
all the petty petticoatisms that are all too widespread among 
American women just now! 

We women are going to be judged in this great war test, 
not by the rights we claim, but by the sum total of what 
we actually do. Don’t forget that! 

| am a suffragist to my finger tips.» Yet when a famous 
suffragist recently rose before a very important audience and 
said: ‘If the men want our help in this war let them hand 
us the vote,’”’ I wanted to shout out a paraphrase of her 
demand: “If you expect the vote universal—not a state 
vote, not a Federal vote, but a world vote for women— for the 
sake of humanity deliver the goods in this war!”’ 

France has done it. England has done it. Canada is 
doing it. And the vote for women is coming automatically. 
The way to spike yourself down as a political necessity to 
all humanity is to do your job so well the world can’t do 
without you. Don’t howl and vociferate for rights like a 
noisy fishwife! Do your “bit’’ so well the world will have 
to come and offer rights to you. 

These are generalities big and by and large. Now let us 
put them into everyday facts of your job and mine! 

The Red Cross at time of writing numbers over 800,000 
members. By the time this is printed the membership will be 
a million. But it ought to be two millions. Japan has nearly 
that many! 

The Federated Women’s Clubs of America number a 
million members now; and if you include their associate 
members, the total is close to four millions. 

I do not know the total of the enrolled 





By Agnes C. Laut 


war what amounts to four hundred dollars a head for her 
population. This organization did not dare ask for more 
money, but it had to have it. Soa cabinet minister’s wife 
and her two friends took their stand on the street corner and 
sold the daily newspaper that had been turned over to their 
organization’s management for that day. They stood on the 
most crowded corner in the city, and those papers went like 
hot cakes. Not a soul got past those women. They got the 
money. 

If the twenty million willing women workers of the United 
States got to work in the same spirit they would raise, not 
ten dollars each, but closer to one hundred dollars in this 
rich country of ours. And there is not a schoolgirl in the 
country who would not turn in and help. 


UT I do not mean to imply that the women of America 

have not done valiantly. They have. They have con- 
tributed to Belgium, to Serbia, to France, to Armenia, to 
Turkey, to Ireland; but they have not done enough. They 
have not done a thousandth part of what they wanted to do 
and were able todo. If all the willing hands pounding on the 
doors of opportunity, asking for work todo, had been directed 
to pour their work into one big central clearing house, not a 
child in war-swept Europe need have starved, not an old per- 
son need have perished from want. 

Instead of which, what? 

Let me quote a fact again: 

In the mobilization for the men’s camps a canteen service 
was instantly needed. The officer in charge had in mind a 
certain organization for the service, which he knew had 
trained workers. Now I do not know whether it was party 
politics, or that bane of so much work among women, sheer 
petty jealousy, but that officer was instantly inundated 
with letters of warning—many anonymous—from other 
organizations, that if he gave the work to this special organi- 
zation the others ‘‘ would not play.” 

It seems impossible, preposterous—this playing of petty 
petticoatism in matters of life and death. But there it was! 
These eternal knockers, who could not do the work them- 
selves and so would not let anyone else do it! 


All the countries of the Allies have gone through the same 
process with their women’s work; but it seems a pity we 
cannot begin where they have left off and avoid the waste of 
chaotic effort for the first year. 

Among the Allies the war has literally winnowed out the 
deadheads and figureheads. Women who went into the work 
for prestige and social place have been pushed off the boards 
by the workers, and no one has had time to listen to their 
tale of woe. 

There is such a hum of life-or-death work among the 
Allies to-day that the knockers are no longer heard. The 
girls who can run motor trucks and peddle vegetables, and 
the trades unions that deliver a dozen pairs of felt slippers 
at a cost of only two cents each, rank higher than the 
poseur who came into the work to angle for the center of 
the stage in the limelight. 

Nothing on earth counts in the world of war to-day but 
ability to deliver the goods. Leisure is bad form. Extrava- 
gant spending is bad form. Idleness outclasses as much as 
work did a few years ago. 


HE trouble in the United States at the present time is 

that instead of getting down to the job many of the big 
organizations and many of the little organizations are spar- 
ring around for fear some other organization will scoop in 
on the first line of prominence. 

As I write, the tendency is to let the Red Cross act as the 
clearing house for ail women workers in the United States, 
and to let the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense act as the home organizers, and to let the Women’s 
League for National Service act as trainer for such workers 
as canteen women, motor drivers, ambulance drivers, guards 
for home duty, etc. 

Better organizations could not be assigned to each duty. 
But consider a moment! The United States is not going ona 
picnic in this war. Single actions will absorb more men than 
all the companies that fought at Gettysburg. And we are 
going in just when the Allies are weariest in man power, and 
when the fight will be the hottest because it will be offensive 
warfare, not defensive. The United States will pour not 
hundreds of thousands of men into the war, 
but half millions and, unless the miracle of a 





suffragettes in America to-day. Nor do I 
know the total of enrolled anti-suffragists, for 
the numbers change daily. But | do know if 
you count only the wage-earning women who 
are suffragists this total is seven millions. 
Your total of willing women workers has 
now mounted to twelve millions, an army in 
reserve, the army on whom the firing line 
depends for food, for clothing, for comforts! 


OW take the multitude of voluntary 
workers who are literally champing to do 
their “ bit,’”? and who don’t know what to do or 
where to do it or how to do it. Add to these 
the National Council of Women, the civic 
federations, the Women’s League for National 
Service, the Woman’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, the Daughters of the 
Revolution, “the Y’s,’’ the women’s trades 
unions, the Epworth Leagues, the Christian 
Endeavorers, the Camp Fire Girls, the Girl 
Scouts, the high-school ‘“‘frats,’’ the college 
clubs, the teachers of the United States, the 
Housewives’ Leagues, the Consumers’ Leagues, 
the Civil Service women, the Women’s Catho- 
lic Benevolent Societies, the Hebrew societies, | 
and all the rest of them! || 
I have not the remotest idea what the total 
of all these is, but I think Iam guessing under 
rather than over if I say there are twenty mil- 
lion willing women workers, eager and jump- 
ing, keen to do their ‘“‘bit’’ in the war. But 
they don’t know how or when or where to take 
hold of the thing with a definite handle. In 
two weeks the Women’s League for National 
Service had 170,000 applicants for work to do. 
Some of the most effective work done in 
Canada has been by Hebrew tailoresses laid 
off in the slack season, who gathered discard 
felting from paper mills and made—almost at 
no cost, except for the dye and the thread— 
comfort robes and warm slip-robes, for wear 
at the front or for anyone in need. There is 
not a schoolgirl, a Camp Fire Girl, a “frat,” 
who is not keen to do something to help in 
the war, if someone will only tell how, when, 
where, to translate vague longings into facts. 


TAKE it there is not a woman ora girl in 

the United States, no matter what her posi- 
tion or pocketbook, who could not contribute 
ten dollars to the cause in the course of the 
year; and twenty million times ten dollars 
equals two hundred millions—enough to keep 
every child and aged person in the war zone 
secure from want; enough to look after sol- i 
diers’ families left behind. 

The ten dollars may not necessarily be in 
cash. It may be in jams or hams or socks or 
smocks. It may be in potatoes, or the pro- 
ceeds of eggs sold. It may be in the proceeds 
of a pair or two of shoes re-soled instead of 
new ones bought; or a hat worn two seasons; 
or the saving of walking instead of taking 
street cars. It may be in free services, as in 
the case of the Hebrew tailoresses who gave 
their services to make the comfort coats; or 
as in the case of a group of stenographers 
who planted gardens and peddled the prod- 
uce in a motor truck, to turn proceeds into 
soldiers’ supplies. Or it may be in the stale 
loaf that usually goes to the ashpan, saved and 
made over into pudding or dressing. 

_ One big organization in Canada was greatly 
in need of money. Canada has put up for the 





Stop! Look! Listen! 


| THE STORY OF A SLICE OF BREAD 


N MANY homes onc or more slices of bread are thrown 
away daily. Sometimes it is a stale quarter or half a loaf. 


DO YOU KNOW—— 


That a good-sized slice of bread weighs one ounce and 
contains about three-fourths of an ounce of flour? 
That if in the 20,000,000 homes in our country a slice 
of bread is wasted daily, then, say, 14,000,000 ounces, or 
875,000 pounds, or enough flour to produce 1,000,000 one- 
pound loaves of bread, is wasted daily? 
| That in one year this aggregated waste is 319,000,000 
pounds of flour, or 1,500,000 barrels, or enough for 365,- 
000,000 loaves of bread? 
That at the present price of six cents a loaf, this bread 
waste represents a money waste of 21 million goo thousand 
dollars a year in this one item alone? 
That it requires 4 1-2 bushels of wheat to produce a 
barrel of ordinary flour? 
That if 1,500,000 barrels of flour are wasted nearly 
7,000,000 bushels of wheat are wasted? 
That our country produces an average of 14 9-10 bushels 
of wheat an acre, and if the average waste in your home 
is a single slice of bread a day, the entire wheat product 
of 4'70,000 acres is wasted a year? 
That, in addition, there are wasted the time and energies 
of an army of farmers, railroad and flour-mill men, bakers 
and many others involved in the handling from farm to 
waste, to say nothing of the money, machinery, light, fuel, 
freight-car, railroad and other transportation service? 


You Do Nort Betteve Tuis? 


Then make an honest test, by ascertaining the average 
daily waste in your neighborhood, and you will find that, 
whether it is one slice a day or less, the average, when 
applied to 20,000,000 homes, will prove appalling and be 
altogether too great to be tolerated. 


Tuts Waste OF BREAD Is INEXCUSABLE, since there are | 
| numerous ways of converting stale bread into nourishing 
. | and palatable dishes. If you are unfamiliar with these 
| methods, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., will inform you how to use stale bread 
to advantage and stop the waste. 
The subject is worthy your consideration. 


German collapse occurs, will have to continue 
to pour in half millions. 

The Red Cross may be willing to act as a 
forwarding and a clearing house; but who is 
to arrange to see that the spokes of the central 
wheel go out to every hamlet and town and 
civic center in the country? We are a big 
country. We are a hundred million people. 
The country ought to be divided up in units 
each of a hundred or half a hundred workers. 
Counting the women as half the population, 
that means 500,000 units back home needing 
direction and instructions. 

For instance, unless the home units are 
directed most carefully their work will over- 
lap. They will make too much of one thing, 
too little of another. They will send what is 
breakable and can’t cross the ocean — fruit 
in thin glass, for instance; or what is bulky 
and takes too much space when ship room is 
scarce. Hence the need of direction. 

To send a letter a week to 500,000 home 
units would cost the Red Cross $10,000 a 
week. To ask the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense to do this would 
entail a bigger clerical force and more money 
and more workers than the Men’s Council of 
National Defense now has. The job is of a 
size requiring every women’s organization in 
the whole land to work its head off, to work 
its hands off every day till the war is won. 


HAT then is needed? A big central or- 

ganization to act as a clearing house—to 
tell the back-home units what to do and how 
to do it, and where to forward what is made. 
This central organization, of course, must be 
so nonpolitical and nonpartisan as to be be- 
yond petty petticoatisms. 

Around this central organization should be 
grouped such powerful bodies as the Red 
Cross, the suffragists, the federated clubs, the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Women’s 
League for National Service, the church 
orders, and all. 

Out from these various bodies should go 
the spokes of more wheels till there is not a 
unit of one hundred women in the United 
States unenrolled for service, uninstructed 
what to do, where to do it, and how. And the 
instruction will not have to be perfunctory 
and general, or the central receiving stations 
will naturally be swamped with junk. 

The Allies have worked out this system 
after a year of confused wasted effort, and we 
shall have to do the same. 


UT above all, the first thing American 

women should remember is that knocks 
don’t knit socks. Knocks should be regarded 
as buoy bells, danger signals to steer away 
from shoals and roily waters. 
| Playing petty petticoatism must be stopped, 
and will be stopped, as it stopped in Canada 
and England when the toll of losses began 
to come home. But the pity of it is, many 
a woman will carry the reproach of having 
tried to continue her petty part as a bran 
from which she cannot free herself till the 
day she dies. 
| Every woman in the United States should 
| get it clearly into her head that there is only 
} one royal road to prestige in this war, and that 
| is—SERVICE. She should now stop petty 











= : petticoating and begin real work. 
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THE WOMAN AND THE WAR 


A War Service Bringing the American Woman in Close Touch With Her Government 








First Method 


Short, or Straight-Doush, 
Process 


Four Loaves 


1 Quart of Lukewarm Milk, Water, ora 
Mixture of the Two, and 
2 Cakes of Compressed or Dry Yeast, 


or 
3 Cupfuls of Lukewarm Milk, Water, 
| or a Mixture of the Two, and 

1 Cupful of Liquid Yeast 

To Either Yeast Mixture Add 

114 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 

44 Cupful of Sugar me 

144 Cupful or Less of Fat, if Used 

3 Quarts of Sifted Flour 

If dry yeast is used the sponge must 
be set to rise overnight, adding the other 
ingredients in the morning. 


OIL the water or scald the milk. 
I Put the sugar and salt (and fat if 
used) into a mixing bowl. Pour the hot 
liquid over it and allow it to become 
lukewarm. Mix the yeast with a little 
of the lukewarm liquid and add it to 
the rest of the liquid. If convenient set 
this aside in a warm place—not over 
86 degrees Fahrenheit—for one hour; 
if not convenient to set it aside add the 
| flour at once, putting in a little at a 
H | time and kneading until the dough is of 
such consistency that it sticks to neither 
the bowl nor the hands. This requires 
about ten minutes. Cover, and allow 
to rise for an hour and three-quarters 
at a temperature of 86 degrees Fahren- 
heit; it may be better to set it at a 
lower temperature, but the lower the 
temperature the longer the time re- 
quired for the rising. Cut down the 
dough from the sides of the bowl; 
grease the hands slightly; knead the 
dough a little, shape into loaves, place 
in pans and set aside to rise again for one 
hour, or until a light touch will make a 
dent. With good bread flour this hap 
pens when the dough reaches the top of 
the pans. Bake for fifty minutes. 

















Brown-Rice Bread 






















The New Breads 


As Made and Indorsed by the United States Government 


How to Use the Wheat-Flour Mixtures 


F YOU knew a way to do it, wouldn’t you 
| like to give a quarter of every loaf of bread 

you bake to those in Europe who are looking 
to American wheat to keep them from going 
hungry? 

There is a way in which you can do this. 
Uncle Sam’s food experts have found the means 
of reducing our own consumption of precious 
wheat by one-fourth. It is simply that, instead 
of following our national habit of using all wheat 
flour in making bread, you use three-fourths of 
your usual amount of wheat flour and substi- 
tute one-fourth of some other kind of flour. 

Not only will this cut down your consump- 
tion of wheat by one-fourth, releasing that 
amount for shipment to Europe, but it will give 
you and your family new kinds of bread which 
you will find to be appetizing, wholesome and, 
in many cases, of even higher food value in cer- 
tain respects than your customary white loaf. 

On this page you see photographs of loaves of 
bread made from white flour mixed with the 
most common and most easily obtainable of 
other bread substances. In every case not 
only has bread actually been made by mixing 
one-fourth of these materials with white flour, 
time and time again, but each has been tested 
by the methods of the food scientist to prove 
its wholesomeness and food value. The object 
of these government experts has not been merely 
to see how many different materials could be 
mixed with wheat flour, but to ascertain what 
other substances could be used successfully to 
make bread that is good to the taste and good 
for the body. 


NLY two methods of using the substitutes 

for wheat flour need be considered by the 
housewife. One is the usual method of making 
bread by the short, or straight-dough, process. 
This is to be followed in using all the substitutes 
uncooked, such as corn meal, rice meal, etc. 

The second method of using the substitutes 
is necessary with the materials cooked, such as 
boiled rice, corn meal, potatoes and oatmeal. 

Directions for each of these two methods are 
given on this page. The quantities given are for 
four loaves; to make a lesser or greater num 
ber of loaves reduce or increase the amounts of 
each ingredient accordingly. Use any amount 
of the substitute up to one-fourth of the total 
amount of flour ordinarily used, as desired to 
suit individual convenience or taste. A ten- 
per-cent mixture of rice flour, corn meal or oat- 
meal would perhaps be most acceptable to those 
accustomed to the all-white flour bread; the 
addition of twenty-five per cent of rye or barley 
makes a bread scarcely distinguishable from 
white-flour bread. When first serving these 
breads to children, invalids or elderly people 
caution should be exercised that they do not 
eat too heartily, as the coarser flours may act as 
irritants to delicate stomachs. 

The proportions of the other ingredients are 
the same in all cases, with the exception that 
some of the mixtures will be found to require 
more water than others. In general, bread made 
with any of these substitutes requires only about 
two-thirds as long a time for fermentation in the 
pan as ordinary bread, while the baking should 
be a little slower and a little longer. Unless 
they are very well baked these breads may not 
keep in good condition for so long a time as 
the bread made from the more highly refined 
flour. 


| ees woman is urged, generally speaking, 
~ to use that substitute which is cheapest and 
most plentiful in her locality. For example, the 
sweet potato, especially abundant in the South, is 
a most practicable substitute in that section. 
Perhaps the most important of all the substi- 
tutes is corn meal. Corn is virtually a universal 
crop in the United States and is everywhere 
available. For years we have been urged to 
eat more corn for our health’s sake; now it is 


even more strongly advocated as a measure of 
national economy. Corn is such good bread- 
making food that it is used by itself for some 
kinds of bread. 

Another foodstuff to be used as a wheat-flour 
substitute is rice, one of our most common and 
fairly cheap foods. It may be used either ground 
into meal or boiled, and added to the flour in 
bread making. An advantage in using rice is 
that the broken rice is quite as good for bread 
making as the whole rice and is sold at a lower 
price. The brown unpolished rice is a better 
food than the white polished rice. 

Potatoes are ordinarily served almost daily 
on nearly every American table. What could be 
simpler than using some of the surplus boiled 
potatoes on bread-making days? To the farm 
woman in potato-growing regions potatoes will 
undoubtedly prove the most practicable substi- 
tute, as she can use for this purpose the cull 
potatoes not sent to market. 


NOTHER cheap and easily obtainable sub- 
stitute in the South is the peanut. The 
possibilities of the humble peanut as human 
food are just beginning to be realized, and there 
is now in progress in the South and the South- 
west an enormous increase in both the produc- 
tion and use of the peanut. The simplest way 
is to obtain peanut meal from the mills, now 
numerous in the peanut region; otherwise the 
peanuts must be shelled and ground at home. 

Rye bread is a familiar name to all of us, yet 
the product itself is not so familiar as it ought to 
be and undoubtedly will be in the near future. 
Bread made entirely of rye flour is black and 
seldom seen in America, though common in 
Kurope. Bread made of one-fourth rye flour is, 
on the other hand, attractive and wholesome. 

The situation is much the same with respect 
to barley, a common crop in the United States, 
yet too little used as a primary foodstuff. It 
makes an excellent bread in combination with 
ordinary bread flour. 

Another food which has been neglected in the 
past, perhaps because it is so common, is the 
white bean. This bean, ground up, furnishes an 
excellent meal for use with flour in bread mak 
ing, and adds to its body-building value. 

Bran bread is recognized as having value as 
a body regulator, so, because of this fact, care 
should be taken to ascertain to what extent it 
may be eaten without making too much drain 
upon the system. You can purchase bran at any 
feed store and sterilize it at home by placing it 
in youroven, with the door open, for half an hour. 
The temperature should rise above 135 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


] UCKWHEAT is familiar in the form of the 

buckwheat pancake. It can be used quite as 
successfully as a substitute for other flours in 
bread making, and every cupful so used will re 
lease a cupful of wheat flour for our Allies. Oat 
meal is another food common to the American 
breakfast table which might just as well make 
its appearance as an ingredient of bread. 

The South is peculiarly fortunate in having 
at hand several excellent wheat-flour substi 
tutes. One of the best of these is the soy bean, 
which is also a crop that is just coming into its 
own. Enormous quantities of soy beans are in 
growth this season, promising later an abundant 
supply of this product of high food value. 

In the South, too, is the dasheen, which can 
be used like the potato in bread. This, however, 
is among the less-abundant materials. Breads 
may also be made of the sorghums, feterita, 
milo and kafir. These products are common in 
the West. Millet is another grain which can be 
used successfully, but is not so easily obtain- 
able; chestnuts have been proved good bread 
ingredients, and so have dried peas, dried ba 
nanas, both ripened and unripened, the chich 
pea, wheat germs, dried pea, kaoliang, corn flour 
and cassava. 








NOTE—The breads, photographs of which are presented here, were baked by Miss Hannah L. 
Wessling in the course of experiments with flour substitutes conducted in the Laboratory of Plant 
Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., under the direction of Dr. J. 


A. LeClerc. 


NOTE—The Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., has published a booklet, ‘Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 807,” on “ Bread and Bread Making in the Home,” containing recipes and other practical 
information about bread, which is obtainable free on request to the Department of Agriculture or 
to the Washington Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


Boiled- Potato Bread 


Sweet-Potato Bread 











Second Method 


For Making Bread With 
Boiled Corn Meal, Rice, 
Oatmeal or Potatoes 


Four 1-Pound Loaves 


3 Pounds of Boiled and Peeled Potatoes 
2% Pounds of Bread Flour 
14% Level Tablespoonfuls of Salt 

3 Level Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 

2 Cakes of Compressed or Dry Yeast 

4 Tablespoonfuls of Water 
I OIL very soft, without paring, 

twelve potatoes of medium size. 

Pour off the water, peel and thoroughly 
mash the potatoes while hot. Take 
three pounds, or five solidly packed 
half-pint cupfuls, of mashed potato and, 
when at the temperature of lukewarm 
water, add to it the yeast, rubbed 
smooth with three tablespoonfuls of 
lukewarm water. With another table- 
spoonful of water rinse the cupin which 
the yeast was mixed and add to the po- 
tato. Nextadd the salt, the sugar and 
about four ounces, or one scant half 
pint, of sifted flour. Mix thoroughly 
with the hand, but do not add any 
more water at this stage. Let this mix- 
ture become very light, which should 
take about two hours if the sponge is 
at a temperature of about 86 degrees 
Fahrenheit. To this well-risen sponge 
add the remainder of the flour, kneading 
thoroughly until a smooth and elastic 
dough has been formed. The dough 
must be very stiff, since the boiled po- 
tato contains a large amount of water, 
which causes the dough to soften as it 
ferments. Add no more water unless it 
is absolutely necessary. Set back to 
rise until it has trebled in volume, which 
will require another hour or two. Di 
vide the dough into four parts, mold 
them separately and place them in 
greased pans slightly warmed. Allow 
the loaves to rise until double in vol- 
ume and bake for forty-five minutes. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The material for this article was 
procured from recent work done in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and from Miss Edith Allen, formerly 
Home Economics Specialist for the state of Oklahoma, who 
has made some unusual experiments in the drying of fruits 
and vegetables in the cooking laboratories at Teachers’ 
Collegé, Columbia University, New York City. 


tial things are heat and a circulation of air; 

sometimes only one of these is employed, 
sometimes both are used. Products can be 
dried with heat alone or with air alone, and 
when both methods are combined the process is 
materially shortened. A tray of apples, if dried 
entirely by an ordinary electric fan, would 
require from twenty-five to thirty hours, but if 
part of the moisture 
is first driven off by 
a fan and the proc- 
ess finished over 
the stove, it re- 
quires only two 
hours and a half to 
complete the work. 
Drying apples with 
artificial heat, with- 
out first using an 
electric fan, requires 
four hours; by the 
hot-water or steam 
method from four 
hours and a half to five hours will be required; 
and in the sun eight or ten hours. 


I: DRYING vegetables and fruits the essen- 





Preparation Before Drying 


TO MATTER which method of drying is used 
BE the vegetables should first be scrubbed 
clean witha vegetable brush, and fruits and ber- 
ries washed and drained. Vegetables are sliced 
raw an eighth of an inch thick. Beets and tur 
nips dry best when young and tender; carrots 
and parsnips should be well grown and varieties 


having a large woody core avoided; onion 
hould have the roots, tops and outside papery 
covering removed _ before slicing; cabbage 
should be split, and the inside core and outside 


leaves cut away. 

Apples and pears should be pared and cored 
before slicing into salted water; cherries and 
peaches should be stoned. Such vegetables as 
carrots, beets, turnips, cabbage and onions are 
best when sliced an eighth of an inch thick, 
while lima beans and cooked white and sweet 
potatoes give good results when first put through 
the food ¢ hopper. 

White potatoes may be dried raw if they are 
sliced an eighth of an inch thick or cut into strips 
about one-half as thick as those used in French 
frying. Snap beans should be cut into half-inch 
pieces with scissors, knife or vegetable slicer 
Corn should be husked, silked, blanched in live 

team for five minutes, dipped in cold water, 
then cut from the cob with asharp knife. Pump 
kin and squash should be cut into cubes, and 
vegetable greens thoroughly picked over for for 
eign weeds, washed and drained before drying. 


Steaming Before Drying 


\ eee ALLEN found in her experiments that, 
4 by steaming apples, potatoes and straw 
berries for five minutes before drying, the prod 
uct dried in a shorter time, had a better color, 
and when prepared for the table could be 
cooked in half the time. Apples which had 
been steamed for five minutes were sun dried in 
eight hours, while it took several days to dry 
unsteamed apples in the same way. 

In oven drying the unsteamed product 
turned a darker color than the steamed and re- 
quired one hour longer to dry. With the open 
tray method it required half an hour longer 
to dry the unsteamed product. After soaking 
overnight it took only ten minutes to cook the 
dried steamed apples, while the unsteamed took 
twenty-five minutes. 


If You Can’t Can, [hen Dry! 


Here are Some New Ways Applied to Grandmother’s Old Methods of Drying 


By Edith M. Barber 


The same results were obtained with the 
cooking of steamed and unsteamed potatoes. 
Although with potatoes there was no difference 
in the time of drying, there was a great differ- 
ence in the color of the cooked product. The 
unsteamed turned dark and waxy upon being 
cooked, while the steamed remained white 
and flaky. 


Fanning Method of Drying 


F YOUR house is equipped with electricity 
and you have or can borrow an electric fan, 
youcan shorten the drying process considerably. 
With the fan sixty per cent of the moisture in 
the fruit or the vegetables can be driven off 





Paraffin Paper and Fiber Containers for Dried Products 


in ten hours; eighty per cent of the moisture 
in twenty hours, and the remaining twenty per 
cent can be extracted by placing the screens 
over the stove for half an hour, or the entire 
forty per cent extracted in the oven. 

For this method of drying, wooden frames 
about fifty-two inches by twenty-four, covered 
with half-inch-mesh chicken wire, should be 
spread on a table, the first tray blocked up, the 
remaining trays resting on the edge of the one 
before them; if the fan is a large one the trays 
may be piled on top of each other. The fan 
is placed on the table 
directly in front of the 


The chimney was made of thirty-six-inch- 
wide asbestos, twenty-four inches by eighteen 
at the bottom, with a tapering flue eighteen 
inches high. and twelve inches by sixteen at the 
top. It required two yards and a half of thirty- 
six-inch-wide asbestos for the chimney and a 
yard and a quarter of the same width for the 
flue. It cost twelve cents a square yard. 

The paper jacket protected the fruit from dust 
and produced the best results of any of the 
processes. It required a shorter time for drying, 
and when the fruit was finished it was as white 
as the commercially dried products. 

The jacket came about an eighth of an inch 
from the top of the stove, and if the temperature 
within rose above 200 degrees Fahrenheit the 





Two Pounds of Spinach “ Before and After” Drying 


jacket was raised to let in more air. During the 
first hour of drying 160 degrees Fahrenheit is 
the best temperature, after which the heat may 
be increased to 200 degrees Fahrenheit but 
should not go above that mark. 

The lower tray required two hours and twenty 
minutes and the upper tray three hours and 
twenty minutes to dry completely. A coal 
stove is best for this work, but a gas stove may 
be used if a solid metal sheet is placed over 
the burners to keep the temperature even. <A 
twenty-five-cent dairy thermometer may be 

used for testing the 





product. 


Oven Drying 


ce oven drying it 
is better to use 
ome sort of cheese- 
cloth or net covered 
frame, as with metal 
trays the moisture con- 
denses on the trays be- 
fore evaporating, and 
a longer period is re- 
quired for drying. The 
door of the oven should 
be left open as there is 
danger of burning the 
fruit if it is not closely 
watched. A tempera- 
ture above two hun 
dred degrees will brown 
the fruit or vegetable. 
Oven-dried products 
are not so evenly col- 
ored as the sun or fan 
dried fruit. It requires 
four hours for drying 
by this method. With a 








temperature 


Steam Drying 


DOUBLE roast 
“& pan can be con- 
verted into a home 
made steam drier if 
boiling water is put in 
the bottom and the top 
is inverted. One layer 
of fruit can be placed 
in this upper pan and 
will dry in from four 
hours and a half to five 
hours. The fruit should 
be turned once or twice 
to hasten the proce 


Open-Rack Drying 


\ ITH this method 
'YV the fruit or vege 
table is placed on racks 
of wire mesh and dried 
directly over the stove. 
This process works best 
with a coal or a wood 
range, where a loweven 








gas oven, light only the 
pilot burner and close 
the oven door. This 
requires from ten to twelve hours, but gives ex- 
cellent results. 

Jacket Drying 


ACKET drying, which was devised by Miss 

Edith Allen in her experiments at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is so called be 
cause the trays on which the product is placed 
are inclosed with asbestos paper. This forms a 
high chimney through which heat constantly 
rises, Causing a more rapid circulation of air. 
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A New Use for Your Electric Fan 


A Homemade Open-Rack Drier 


“How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables” 


wer the many queries 

which came to us on the subject of drying, 
we compiled all the 
housekeepers, experi- 
ment stations, college and Government 
3ulletins into a booklet : “ Howto Dry Fruits 
and Vegetables.” If you wish a copy to help 
you in your drying problems, send fifteen 
cents with your request to the New House- 
keeping Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JouR- 
NAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 

There is also a Bulletin just published by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture called “Fruit and Vegetable Drying in 
the Home, With Recipes for Cooking,” which 
may be obtained by writing to THE LADIES’ 
Washington 3ureau, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C., in- 
closing a stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply, or by writing direct to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for Farm- 
er’s Bulletin No. 841. 


heat canbe maintained. 
On the lower tray the 
product willdryinthree 
hours and a half, and the upper tray requires 
seven hours. As the lower tray dries, the prod 
uct can be removed, a fresh supply put on the 
tray, the upper tray lowered and the first tray 
put on the higher rack. 

A third tray is not advisable for apples or 
potatoes, as the product will sometimes darken 
before the drying process has had time to begin. 
Vegetables or fruit which will not darken from 
exposure to air can be started on the upper 
trays. The traysmay be removed from the stove 


HE WAR © 


A War Service Bringing the American Woman in Close Touch With Her Government 





during the preparation of a meal and replaced 
afterward without harming the product. 


Sun Drying 


~UN drying, it must of course be admitted, 
is the least expensive method—provided it 
does not rain and spoil your product, for if the 
fruit or vegetables once get wet they cannot 
be redried with success. In a dry hot climate, 
however, sun drying is very effective. 

There are several ways of making a frame for 
sun drying, and whatever you happen to have 
on hand—old window screens, mosquito netting, 
chicken wire mesh or cheesecloth—will do. If 
you are drying only one tray of material it can 
be placed on a well- 
brushed window 
screen, the top 
covered with 
cheesecloth, and the 
tray set outdoors in 
the sunshine. 

With four sticks 
tacked together to 
form an oblong, 
and a covering of 
mosquito netting, a 
net basket, which 
may be hung on 
the clothesline, 
can be made. This will swing in the air, giving 
the advantage of air and sun at the same time. 

To make a more permanent frame for the out- 
door drying, the directions given by the United 
States Department of Agriculture will help you: 

In the sunniest spot in the yard drive four 
posts, the front ones two feet and a half high, 
the rear ones four feet high. To these attach 
three shelves about four inches apart, made of 
half-inch-mesh chicken wire or window screen 
ing. Across the back nail a sheet of galvanized 
iron. Also arrange a galvanized iron sheet under 
neath to catch the water as it drips from the 
vegetable or fruit. Around the three remaining 
sides nai! cheesecloth, to keep out dust, permit a 
circulation of air and help to carry off moisture. 

Arrange one side of the cheesecloth so that it 
can be removed and the fruit and vegetables 
placed on the shelves. On the top place an old 
window sash, boring three half-inch holes in 
each corner of the window frame to permit a 
circulation of air; tack cheesecloth over these 
holes so no insects can enter. 


To Test for Dryness 


F YOU are not sure that a vegetable or a fruit 

is sufficiently-dry to keep, place it overnight 
in adry glass jar and add a crisp cracker. Hf, in 
the morning, the cracker has lost its crispness, is 
soft and damp, there is still too much moisture 
in your fruit or vegetable to preserve it and it 
should be dried an hour or two longer. 

Do not seal the product at once, but for three 
or four days pour it from one box to another to 
bring about thorough mixing. If during this 
time, which is called ‘‘ conditioning,” any pieces 
are found to be too moist, return them to the 
trays for further drying. 


Storing Your Dried Products 


LD candy boxes make excellent containers 
C for your dried fruits and vegetables. When 
they are ready for packing line the box with 
wax paper, pack in the dried product, adjust 
the lid and paste a strip of gummed paper over 
the edge of the lid and box to exclude air. There 
are a number of fiber and paraffin paper boxes 
on the market, some of which are illustrated 
here, that are excellent for packing these dry 
products. In every case the seal should be com- 
pleted by pasting paper over the edge of the lid. 
Each box should be labeled with the name of the 
product and the date on which it was packed. 
Keep the boxes in a cool dry place. 
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A Tray of Spinach Dried by the Steam Method 
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The Cow as Our Friend 
in Need 


NCE we learn to think of the cow as a 

producer of a food and not of a bever- 

age we shall understand her value. No 
matter if the price of milk has gone up in your 
town, the cow is still your best friend. She is 
far ahead of most other food sources, not only 
in actual food value of her product, but also 
in the abundance and availability of the sup- 
ply, in its digestibility and convenience. 

A quart of milk has as much protein as seven 
ounces of sirloin steak, or half a pound of fowl, 
and more than four eggs. 

A quart of milk supplies as much body 
energy as three-quarters of a pound of round 
steak, or eight eggs and a half, or nearly eleven 
ounces of fowl. And yet some families who 
buy no milk groan over the cost of meat! 

Now think in terms of dollars and cents! 
When milk is 10 cents a quart sirloin steak 
must sell as low as 23.3 cents a pound to fur 
nish as much protein as milk at equal cost. 
The price of eggs must be 25.1 cents a dozen 
to equal 10-cent milk in protein value for the 
same expenditure. 

Steak must sell at 14.2 cents a pound and 
eggs at 13.2 cents a dozen to compete with a 
quart of milk at 10 cents as a source of body 
energy. Milk at even 15 cents a quart would 
be an economical food purchase in comparison 
with steak at lower prices than have prevailed 
in recent months. 

But an even greater food bargain than 
whole milk, which too many people are over- 
looking, is skim milk. Skim milk is not so 
valuable as whole milk 4s a source of body en 
ergy, yet it contains more protein, or body 
building substance, quart for quart, than 
whole milk. It costs so little and is in so little 
demand that thousands of quarts are allowed 
to run down creamery drain pipes or are 
dumped into hog troughs. Skim milk is more 
valuable as human food than as hog food. 

If your family does not take kindly to drink- 
ing whole milk, skim milk is just what you 
want, as you can use it freely in cooked dishes 
and thus cut down on other foods. It has its 
highest value as an economical food when 
cooked with cereals, as it adds greatly to the 
food value of such dishes. It may also be used 
in soups, with vegetables and in bread. Don’t 
add skim milk to these dishes as an extra. The 
milk makes the food value greater a nd you will 
get your saving by cutting down on the other 
foods which would have been used if the milk 
had not been used. 


F OUR Government food experts could write 

a letter toevery housewife in America telling 
her what to do in the war, one of the first things 
they would put in such a letter would be an 
urgent request that she serve cottage cheese on 
her home table. Cottage cheese is made from 
skim milk. It can be easily made in any home 
or may be obtained from dairymen. Much of 
the skim milk now thrown away would be 
saved for human food if every woman would 
order cottage cheese even once a week. 

Cottage cheese ordinarily costs from 12 to 
17 cents a pound. A pound of it will furnish 
more protein than a pound of any beefsteak, 
fowl, ham, pork chops or leg of lamb—and 
everyone knows these meats are not obtaina- 
ble for 17 centsa pound. It also compares fa- 
vorably in energy value with these same meats. 

Then there is buttermilk—always a cheap 
food and too much neglected. Many peo 
ple have taken to drinking buttermilk —par 
ticularly in cities, where it is often dispensed at 
soda fountains—on the advice of their physi- 
cians, and for their stomachs’ sake. There are 
millions of others who ought to drink it for 
their pocketbooks’ sake. If your family 
don’t like to drink buttermilk, give it to 
them as an ingredient of cooked dishes. 

Probably few people need to be told to eat 
more butter. In most homes as much butter is 
ordinarily eaten as the family can afford. But 
when you eat freely of butter don’t forget that 
you are taking into the body concentrated 
fuel, or energy value, and dishes containing 
large amounts of butter can be accompanied 
with otherfoods of lowerenergy value. Finally, 
there are all the numerous cheeses on the mar 
ket. In spite of the increased prices of most 
cheeses, more liberal consumption of cheeses, 
with a lessened use of eggs and meats, is good 
economy and good dietetics. 

To use all the milk you can will be to render 
a real national service, because the more milk 
you use the more will the drain on our supply 
of meat be lessened. Every quart of milk used 
should release a pound of meat in form for 
shipment to our own soldiers or to our allies. 
Again, if you and your neighbors use more of 
the milk produced near your own home, less 
freight-car space will be needed for carrying 
food to your town. This, the country over, 
will help the transportation problem. 


NOTE — Your Government has already prepared 
Bulletins and leaflets on the value of milk and milk 
products and their uses in the home, including a great 
many recipes. This materia! is free to any citizen, and 
you may secure it on request to the Dairy Division, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C., or to THe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL’s Washington 
Bureau, Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. There 
is another Bulletin, “Milk, a Cheap Food,” which can 
be had free by any Home JourNAL reader on request 
to the New York State College of Agriculture, at Core 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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Getting Your Garden Out 
of the Ground 


HE best rule as to when to pick your 

fresh vegetables for immediate use is to 

examine them daily as they approach 
the proper stage for eating. The fast-grown 
vegetable is usually the best vegetable to eat, 
but it is also the one which passes its prime 
most quickly. 


WHEN BEANS ARE Riper. Open @ pod, see 
how well the beans inside are developed and 
compare the appearance of the pod you have 
opened with the others on the vine. When 
you find some that seem, on opening, to have 
developed enough, pick others of the same 
general appearance. With beans, as with 
most other vegetables, be discriminating when 
you start picking, and pick only the largest at 
first. 


WHEN A BEET Is REApy. A beet is con- 
sidered ready for marketing when the bulb 
has grown to a size of from an inch and a 
half to two inches in diameter. Beets larger 
than this are apt to be tough and fibrous. In 
the home garden beets may be picked when 
even smaller than this. Pull the whole beet. 
Discard only dead leaves, for beet tops make 
excellent greens. 


Br CAREFUL IN PICKING Corn. The time 
to pick sweet corn is when its sugar content is 
highest. This is when the kernel is fully de 
veloped but is still in the dough or milky 
state. By pulling back part of the husk with 
out removing the ear from the stalk, you can 
examine the kernels and then judge other ears 
in comparison with the outside appearance of 
the one you have examined. 


Pick1nG Your Pras. The pea is highly 
perishable, quickly losing flavor and tender 
ness after picking, and also if left on the vine 
too long. The pea must be watched even 
more closely than the bean and the corn. It 
will particularly be found that some pods will 
be ready for picking while others on the same 
vine are a week behind in their development. 

WHEN EGGPLANT IS READY. The eggplant 


is ready for use as soon as it has attained it 
form and is well developed and colored 


Don’t Let CucumsBers Get Ripe. Cu- 
cumbers must be eaten when very green. 
They also must be eaten soon after they are 
picked, if their slices are to be found crisp 
and of good flavor. Most cucumbers com- 
monly grown in America reach a size of from 
six to eight inches long,and about an inch 
and a half in diameter. When yours reach 
this size pick them. 


WHEN TO Pick RApisHES. Radishes are 
picked about as soon as they are large enough 
to furnish one or two bites, rather than when 
they are mature. The big radish is not nearly 
so good to eat as the half-grown one. Always 
clear out the largest first, so as to give the very 
small ones room to grow. 


How to GATHER SPINACH. In gathering 
spinach take the whole plant, root and all. It 
is best to pick the larger plants first. This 
will leave more space for the smaller plants to 
grow in, and those which have been held back 
by their neighbors will then rapidly pick up. 


WHEN TO Pick THE Tomato. In the home 
garden tomatoes may be allowed to ripen on 
the vine, though tomatoes which are to be 
sent to market are picked green. The ripe 
tomato has a full, deep-red color, but is also 
firm. Do not delay picking until the fruit has 
become soft and mushy. For canning, the 
riper the tomato can be successfully handled 
the better will be the finished product. 


How You CAN Hevtp tHe Onton. When 
your onion plants are well on their way to 
maturity you can force the growth of the bulb 
by preventing the continuous growth of the 
tops. This is often done by rolling an empty 
barrel along the rows, crushing the tops. 
When the tops are practically dead, then 
pull the bulb by hand and spread out in a dry, 
well-ventilated place to cure. 

EARLY CABBAGE Won’t KEEP Lonc. The 
home gardener may take his cabbage as soon 
as the head is large enough for eating, or 


he may wait for the fully matured product 
Karly cabbage will not keep long, so it should 
he picked only as it can be used 


When a Community Cans 
By Jane S. McKimmon 


(North Carolina State Ilome Demonstration Agent) 


ORTH CAROLINA canning-club girls 

have found canning standard products 

for the market a most lucrative busi- 
ness. Last year, one of the worst gardening 
years since Noah’s Flood, they put upon the 
market 680,556 containers of vegetables, 
fruits, jellies, pickles and preserves, and re 
ceived for them a gross sum of $117,816, the 
clear profit being $88,353. 

‘Tomatoes and string beans have been con- 
sidered the principal money-making crops by 
these young business women, but the summer 
of 1916 saw so many of these stand-bys de 
stroyed by floods and drought that almost 
any vegetable or fruit that grew upon the farm 
was canned to make up the deficit. Berries 
were brought in from the creek banks, fruit 
from the orchards, and one little girl from 
Moore County, who had lost almost every- 
thing but her cabbages, turned these into 
sauerkraut. As she had heard that to can 
this product was the only clean way of dis 
pensing it, she set to work and filled several 
hundred cans for a near-by merchant. 

There are a few things that are ‘‘best sell 
ers,”’? which go so quickly it is hard to keep 
enough on hand to fill orders. ‘Tomatoes are 
always stand-bys, but the by-product of the 
tomato patch—soup mixture—has so far been 
the most popular pack the canning clubs have 
put before the public. Using only the fine, red 
tomatoes in canning an ‘‘extra-standard”’ 
pack, there are many small ones which must 
not be wasted and which may be combined 
with other vegetables 
in a most delectable 
produc t. 


Bnet soup mix- 
ture is made of 
tomatoes, corn and 
okra. One of our 
club girls went to a 
grocer when we were 
first putting it upon 
the market to see if 
she could place an 
order with him. 
When she told him 
what was in the mix- 
ture he exclaimed: 
““Only three things? 
The soup mixture we 
sell contains ten!” 


we 
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Three “Best Sellers’ 


—Soup Mixture, String 
Beans and Whole Tomatoes 


“Ves,” said she, “that is just why ours is 
so much better. We put into the can the 
things which would be expensive to buy in the 
winter and depend upon our pantries to sup 
ply the potatoes, turnips, cabbages, onion 
etc., which we might wish to add to the soup 
pot. There is no reason for canning things 
which can be had all winter at the market.” 

In Sampson County last autumn, when the 
prices of canned goods began to soar, the mer- 
chants offered the club girls more per dozen 
than the prevailing market price, if they would 
promise not to send any out of the county. 


N' IW, the marketing success of the canning 
iN club girls warrants me in saying that 
there is no better way for a farm or town 
housewife to add to her income than by can- 
ning the surplus fruits and vegetables from 
the garden and putting them upon the market 
in a manner that will attract the purchaser; 
and in the grading and packing of her products 
she can build up a trade with her local grocer 
or with the neighboring housewives that will 
bring her substantial returns. If there is an 
advertised cleanliness and it is known that her 
porch or shed, which is used as a workshop, is 
completely wired to protect the cans from flies; 
that she wears immaculate aprons and close- 
fitting caps while at work, and that scrupu- 
lous care is exercised in washing, packing and 
grading products, she may be well assured 
that the purchaser is going to differentiate her 
from the ordinary canner and place his orders 
where he can get 
such assurance of 
cleanliness. 
Women, if you 
have the garden, the 
time and the con 
veniences,can for the 
market! If some of 
these are lacking,can 
still, if only enough 
for home use! Re- 
member that pall 
of prices over us and 
the threatened scar- 
city of all kinds of 
food. Let us all 
chant the slogan: 
“Fill cans in summer 
and have full pan- 
tries in winter.” 











Bottling Your Fruit 
Juices 


HAT do you drink in hot weather, or 

use as a beverage for afternoon and 

evening refreshments, not only in hot 
weather but throughout the year? Have you 
ever used fruit juices? They are made, these 
fruit juices, from soft fruits and berries, from 
citrus fruits, such as oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit, and from apple cider. 

The economical part about it is that you 
do not have to buy bottles for the juices. Any 
bottle which you happen to have in the house 
willdo. Old catchup, pickle, olive, ginger-ale, 
grape-juice bottles—any bottle, in fact, that 
will hold a pint or over is quite satisfactory. 

The juice is pressed out of the raw berries or 
fruit, strained, placed in a kettle and slowly 
heated to 210 degrees Fahrenheit—a tempera- 
ture just below the boiling point. The bottles 
into which the juice is to be poured should be 
washed and placed in boiling water to sterilize. 

Pour the hot fruit juice into the hot ster 
ilized bottle up to the shoulder of the bottle or 
within two inches or two inches and a half 
of the top, and stop the bottle with a cotton 
cork. This is made by placing a small tight 
roll of cotton in the center of an oblong piece 
and rolling it into a cork to fit the bottle. This 
cotton stopper acts as a tanglefoot for bac- 
teria and dust. Melted paraffin or sealing 
wax may be poured on top of the cotton, or 
a cork inserted if one can be found to fit. 


F don the cotton stopper is adjusted— be 
fore paraffining the bottles or adjusting 
corks—place the bottles on a wire or wooden 
rack in a boiler or fruit canner; the canner 
should be deep enough to allow the water to 
come just above the level of the juice in the 
bottles. The water must have free circulation 
under and around but not above the bottles. 
Be sure that they are so arranged that none of 
them will tilt or fall while in the boiler. Pla 
ing a wire frame or wooden slats crisscross in 
the boiler will keep the bottles from toppling. 
The water in the boiler should be cold when 
the bottles are put in, and heated to the sim 
mering point, which is 180 degrees Fahrenheit; 
it should remain at this temperature for 
thirty minutes. 
tant steps in the preserving of fruit juices, be 
cause the delicate flavor of the fruit is lost if it 


This is one of the most impor 


is cooked at too high a temperature. 

The water should never go above the sim 
mering point, and if this seems to harm the 
flavor it is better to cook it for a longer period 
of time at a lower heat—for instance, forty 
minutes at a temperature of 165 degree 
Kahrenheit. In preserving citrus fruit juices, 
such as oranges, grapefruit and lemons, ot 
apple cider, the temperature should not go 
above 150 degrees for forty minutes, as the 
flavor of these juices is spoiled when they are 
cooked at a high temperature. 

When the juices have been properly steri 
lized push the cotton stopper below the rim of 
the bottle and then seal with paraffin or wax. A 
cork may be inserted if preferred; if the cork 
is exceptionally porous, dip the end into paraf- 
fin in order to make the seal complete. Do 
not remove the cotton stopper from the bottle, 
as it should be tight enough to fit into the neck 
without touching the liquid, and is easily re 
moved with a wire when the bottle is cpened. 


*OFT-FRUIT JUICE: Pick and wash the 
WJ fruit thoroughly. Crush with a spoon, o 
mash through a potato ricer or fruit press. 
Strain the juice through a cheesecloth and, if 
desired, add half a cupful of sugar to every 
pint of juice. The sugar is not necessary to 
preserve the juice and is added merely as a 
matter of taste. Pour the juice into a presery 
ing kettle and slowly heat it to 210 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or just below the boiling point. 

Be sure the juice does not boil, as this will 
spoil the flavor. Pour the juice into a hot 
sterilized bottle to within two inches or two 
inches and a half of the top, so that it comes 
just about to the shoulder of the bottle. Make 
a cotton stopper and insert it in the bottle. 
Place the bottles on a wire rack in a deep 
boiler of cold water; the water in the boiler 
should come above the level of the juice in the 
bottle. Heat the water to a temperature of 
180 degrees Fahrenheit, known as ‘‘simmer 
ing,’ and keep it at this heat for thirty min- 
utes. If the water is allowed to boil the 
delicate fruit-juice flavor is destroyed. 

Remove the bottles at the end of the thirt 
minutes, push the cotton stopper down into 
the bottle, seal with parafilin or wax, or stop 
the bottle with a cork. Turn the bottle on the 
side to make sure it does not leak, label and 
store it. Any soft-fruit juice—strawberry, 
blackberry, mulberry, elderberry, gooseberry, 
cherry, grape—can be preserved in this way. 








NOTE— Besides bottling your fruit juices this sum- 
mer, also prepare to do your own canning of vegetah! 
and fruits. Our booklet, “How to Can Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles and Meats,” will help you, not only in canning but 
also in jelly making and pickling. Price, 15 cents. 

“How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables” has also been 
prepared to supply the demand from our readers for in- 
formation on this subject. Price, 15 cents. 

“Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times” gives bal- 
anced meals with menus and recipes to meet the increas- 
ing cost of food. Price, 15 cents. 

Send your request, together with stamps or coin, to the 
New Housekeeping Editor, THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNA!, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Time May Soon Come When You Will Have to Choose 
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English Railroads Now Use 
Women “ Trainmen” 
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There May be a Great De- 
mand for Car Conductors 
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A Woman Engineer 
Oiling Up a Factory 
Engine 
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These New York Girls are Excellent Carpenters 
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Women are Work- 
ing in the American 
Railroad Shops 
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Wireless Oper- 
ators Will be in 
Great Demand. 
Why do You 
Not Join a Class 
Now? 


An Expert Elec- 
trician Who Has 
Applied for 
Membership in 
the Electrical 
Union 
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An Expert Barber 
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lac A Good Boot Repairer 
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‘im Women are Already Running Elevators in Hotels and Office Buildings 
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Taking HerBrother’s Place 
in the Signal Tower 


gO | Cityand Country Women 
the i} Relieve the Dairymen 
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A Woman Ticket 
Inspector on a 
French Railway 









Car Companies 
Will Need Many 
Switch Tenders 
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American Women Learning How to Fly 
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i A Girl Drives This Chemical Engine Gas Companies Employ 
iler l Women to Read the Meters 





Many Women are Already 
Driving Taxicabs 

















| A Sergeant and a Constable 
on Duty in England 
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Motor Drivers of the Canadian Red Cross 
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Driving the Mail Vans in England A New York Girl Plowing With a Tractor Transporting Shells on an Electric Cart 
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By the First Direct Method 
By Philip 
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B. Hawk, | 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Eighth Articlo: Do Our Stomachs Like Ice Cream and Cold LC 
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HERE is spent in the United States over two hun- 

dred and fifty thousand dollars a day for ice cream, 

and more than five hundred thousand dollars for 
‘soft’? drinks. In fact, there is more money spent for 
“soft”? drinks in the United States than in all the rest 
of the world combined. What the stomach thinks about 
this matter of ice cream and cold drinks is indicated in 
the answers to the following questions: 


‘ 


Is Ice Cream Held in the Stomach Until it 
Becomes Body Temperature Before Digestion 
Proceeds? Is This True of Cold Drinks ? 


\ HEN ice cream is taken into the stomach most of it 
/V remains for several minutes in the first part (fundus) 
of the stomach until it has been warmed up somewhat. 
Then it gradually passes into the lower part (pyloric 
portion) of the stomach, where the main part of the 
digestion occurs. Some digestion, however, takes place 
before body temperature is reached. While it is true 
that the majority of the digestive ferments (enzymes) of 
the human body act best at body temperature (98.6 de- 
grees Fahrenheit), it is also true that they still act, only 
somewhat more slowly, at temperatures much below that 
of the body. If we freeze such a ferment in a block of 
ice the ferment loses all power to act. However, if we 
thaw the ice and liberate the ferment it goes about its 
business and acts much the same as it acted before its 
stay in the prison of ice. 

When a dish of ice cream is eaten by a normal person 
“on an empty stomach”’ it takes the stomach less than 
fifteen minutes to readjust its temperature to within a 
few degrees of the normal, and in from twenty-five to 
thirty-five minutes the normal stomach temperature is 
reéstablished. The slowing of stomach digestion is there- 
fore not pronounced and such slowing as does occur takes 
place principally during the fifteen-minute interval im- 
mediately after the ice cream is eaten. If we consider 
that the average stomach completes digestion in about 
three hours (180 minutes) it is apparent that the mere 
slowing of the process for fifteen minutes at its start 
cannot possibly do any pronounced harm. The above 
statements regarding ice cream apply as well to the 
action of cold drinks in the stomach. 


Is it True That Ice Cream Contains Bacteria ? 
If So, is ita Good Food ? 


ES, ice cream contains bacteria. This is true of all 

ice creams. It cannot be otherwise under ordinary 
circumstances, since milk contains these germs and milk 
or cream is used in making good ice cream. If the milk 
and cream are handled in a sanitary way the bacteria 
present will be harmless ones. On the other hand, if 
insanitary conditions prevail in the handling of the milk 
and other ingredients of the ice cream, or if the ice cream 
is marketed in an insanitary manner, then some of the 
bacteria present may be found to be such as will cause 
disease (pathogenic bacteria). Sterilizing the cream 
before freezing is a desirable precaution. 

Even with its large and thriving family of bacteria 
(which may amount to many millions per spoonful) ice 
cream must be considered a good food and easy of diges- 
tion. The housewife can guard against the presence of 
undue millions of germs in the ice cream of her boy and 
girl if she will take the trouble to freeze her own cream, 
and thus, too, offset the allurements of the ‘‘hokey- 
pokey”’ vender and his too often germ-infested product. 


Does the Eating of Ice Cream Followed by 
Hot Coffee at Dinner Cause Difficulties ? 


O! THE temperature of ice cream ranges from 18 to 

21 degrees Fahrenheit, whereas coffee at 122 degrees 
Fahrenheit is about as hot as one wishes to drink. The 
drinking of hot coffee after ice cream raises the tempera- 
ture of the food substances in the stomach and thus less- 
ens the cooling effect of the ice cream upon the stomach 
walls. Digestion, therefore, proceeds more quickly when 
ice cream is followed by hot coffee than when no coffee is 
taken. If a hot drink is not taken to assist the body in 
raising the stomach temperature to the normal point the 
body must use its own heat to bring about the tempera- 
ture change. Nearly thirty thousand small calories of 
heat are required to raise the temperature of half a pint 
of ice cream from 19 degrees Fahrenheit to the tempera- 
ture of the body. On the other hand half a pint of ice 
water at 50 degrees Fahrenheit may be raised to the 
temperature of the body by less than one-third that 
amount of heat. 


How Long After Eating Before Ice Cream 
Begins to Digest? Are Ices or Sherbets 
Digested More Rapidly Than Ice Cream? 


CE CREAM begins to digest very soon after it reaches 

the stomach. ‘The first part of digestion is retarded 
somewhat because of the low temperature, but in about 
half an hour the stomach reéstablishes the normal tem- 
perature and digestion is rapid. Ices and most sherbets 
are digested somewhat more rapidly than ice cream 
because of the absence in them of fat and protein sub- 
stances. These are, nevertheless, the very things which 
make ice cream a better food than the sherbet or ice. 
A first-class ice cream should contain about 14 per cent 
of butter fat. This is the standard suggested by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. However, 
one often meets with ice cream which contains only 8 per 
cent or less of fat. Infact, this is the minimum percentage 


¥ 
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permitted by the laws of Pennsylvania and seven other 
states. Such cream often contains a ‘‘thickener”’ or 
“bodifier,”” which is added to give the ice cream the 
appearance of richness while increasing its water con- 
tent. On the other hand, the very lack of richness of ice 
and sherbets makes them the more desirable as light 
refreshments taken between meals. 


Does the Eating of Ice Cream With Cake or Pie 
Interfere With the Digestion of Those Foods ? 


O! THE eating of ice cream along with cake or pie 
leads to the formation of a more satisfactory gastric 
juice than is produced when cake or pie is eaten without 
the ice cream. There is apparently little basis for the 
claim that ice cream, because of its low temperature, 
interferes seriously with digestion in the stomach by 
checking the activity of the glands which manufacture 
the gastric juice. It must, of course, be borne in mind 
that ice cream, under favorable circumstances, is a rich 
food which itself requires a moderate time for digestion. 
In fact, it is one of the most nutritious of desserts, due to 
its high content of fat and sugar. It is rather low in pro- 
tein, however. 
Frozen custard stimulates the stomach much the same 
as ice cream and is digested in about the same time. 


What is the Effect of Eating Ice Cream at the 
End of a Meal? 


[' ‘E CREAM will cool the contents of the stomach for a 
few minutes and then cause digestion to “slow down” 
a bit. However, a similar cooling occurs after cold water 
is taken, and in spite of this fact the body ultimately 
derives more benefit from food taken with the water 
than without. When ice cream is added to a meal the 
stomach may empty a little more slowly than usual, due 
to the fact that the ice cream increases the bulk of food in 
thestomach. The milk fat in the ice cream may also cause 
the stomach to ‘“‘evacuate”’ slowly, since fats as a class 
are ‘‘slow-moving’’ foods. However, this delay of a few 
minutes in the emptying of the stomach is without sig- 
nificance, and is well compensated for by the increase 
in food value, provided the ice cream is of good quality. 


What is the Difference in the Effect of Eating 
Ice Cream Rapidly or Slowly ? 


Bh ener se: is no marked difference. The stomachs we 
studied emptied rather sooner when the ice or ice 
cream was eaten rapidly (from one to two minutes) than 
when it was eaten slowly (from seven to ten minutes). 
Some persons get a headache on eating ice cream rapidly 
and they, of course, should ‘“‘go slow.”” Further, it serves 
no good object and might do harm for anyone habitually 
to eat large dishes of ice cream in less than two minutes, 


or to gulp down large volumes of ice water, as was done 


in many of our experiments. 


Is a Sundae More Difficult to Digest 
Than Straight Ice Cream? 
HAT depends on the character of the sundae. Fruit 
sundaes (strawberry, cherry, etc.) digest just as rap- 
idly as straight ice cream; whereas a nut sundae would 
digest more slowly, since nuts as a class are slow of 
digestion. 


Which are to be Preferred, Cold Drinks Made 
From Natural Fruit Juices or Those Prepared 
From Artificial Chemical Products ? 


HE most sensible drink for hot weather, and one 


easily prepared, is cold water. If a ‘‘soft’’ drink of 
some sort is desired preference should be given to thos« 
made from natural fruit juices. 





In Explanation of This Series 


P TO now nearly all that we have known of 

what really happens to what we eat when 
the food reaches the human stomach has been 
| learned through the use of the stomach pump, 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made 
on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- 
ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. 
Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, 
whereby it is now made possible to follow the 
transformations of the food that we eat, as it is 
actually digested by the human stomach, at every 
stage of the digestion. 

These articles are the direct results of labo- 
ratory investigations by this method, made pos- 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 

The next article will treat of “ Nuts and Fruits” 
and will be published in an early number of THE 
HOME JOURNAL. —THE EpITors. 














Why Does ‘‘Soda Water’’ Produce Gas in the 
Stomach Immediately After it is Taken ? 


ODA water is a term applied to so-called ‘‘ carbonated”’ 

or “‘charged”’ water. The ‘‘charging’”’ is accomplished 
by introducing purified carbon dioxide gas into the water 
under pressure. This gas is the same one which is formed 
by yeast in the rising of bread or when vinegar is added 
to common baking soda. When such water is taken into 
the stomach the carbon dioxide gas is liberated. If con- 
siderable soda water is taken at one time this gas, which 
is liberated when the water is warmed by the stomach, 
may cause “‘belching”’ or temporary distention of the 
stomach. Aside from this the carbonic acid gas does not 
seem to have any untoward effects. 


Is it Easier to Take Care of an Iced Drink 
by Sipping it Slowly ? 


HE normal stomach can take care of reasonable 

amounts of cold drinks irrespective of their manner 
of entry. If one drinks a large quantity of a very cold 
drink rapidly, however, some of it will leave the stomach 
before this organ has had time to ‘“‘ warm up”’ the fluid to 
any extent. Under such conditions the cold drink will 
have a chilling effect upon the intestine and indirectly 
upon the pancreas, liver and gall bladder. If we drink 
our cold fluids slowly we can take considerable without 
producing this undesirable chilling effect. 


Is it Wise to Drink an Iced Drink When One 
is Overheated From Physical Exercise ? 


O! WHEN one comes in physically ‘down and 

out”’ from a long walk, an athletic competition or 
‘‘real work,’’ the muscles of the stomach are tired as well 
as the muscles of the arms, legs and back. <A ‘‘tired”’ 
stomach acts differently from a rested one, just as a tired 
man or woman acts differently from a rested one. It is 
not wise for the average individual to fill a tired stomach 
with food and expect it to be properly digested. Some 
stomachs are equal to the task, but it is an unwise policy 
for general practice. Likewise it is not well to drink very 
freely of iced drinks or to eat excessively of ice cream or 
ices when one is overfatigued. 


Does the Taking of Cold Drinks at Meals Cause 
the Food to Digest More Slowly Than When 
Hot Drinks are Taken ? 


|i yo THIS point was studied in connection with iced 
tea and iced coffee. In order to give the cold drink 
an opportunity to do its worst a quart of the beverage 
(tea or coffee) was fed with an ordinary meal of meat, 
potatoes, bread and butter. On another day, for com- 
parison, the same men were given a quart of hot coffee or 
tea with a similar meal. We found that the digestion of 
the food proceeded just as satisfactorily when the iced 
beverage was taken as when a hot drink was substituted. 


Which Leaves the Stomach Sooner, Ice Water 
or a Soft Drink of the Same Temperature ? 


| ee water leaves the average normal stomach rather 
more quickly than other iced drinks, such as lemonade, 
root beer, grape juice, ginger ale, etc. Both hot and cold 
drinks generally leave the stomach rather sooner than do 
drinks at body temperature. As between the hot and 
cold drinks the cold beverage leaves rather quicker than 
the hot, since it stimulates the movements of the stomach 
and bowel (peristalsis). Thirst seems to play a part in 
determining the time a cold drink leaves the stomach. 
The more thirsty the individual the more rapidly the 
stomach passes the fluid into the intestine. : 


Which Kind of Ice Cream Digests Most 
Rapidly, Vanilla, Strawberry or Chocolate ? 


ie THE ice cream is made from similar ingredients, 
with the exception of the flavoring substances (vanilla, 
strawberry or chocolate), the strawberry will digest most 
rapidly and will be followed by vanilla and chocolate in 
the order named. Creams containing fruit juices are 
quite likely to digest rather more quickly than other 
kinds of ice cream because the fruits as a class are digested 
rather rapidly. Chocolate and cocoa are slow of diges 
tion, due partly to their fat content, and therefore any 
food containing them will likewise digest more slowly. 

The above statements regarding ice cream should not 
cause the housewife to conclude that the strawberry ice 
cream she purchases for her children is a better ice cream 
than the vanilla ice cream she may purchase at the same 
price. The term “ice cream” covers a multitude of con 
coctions of different food value. It is a fact, capable of 
proof, that some so-called ‘‘ice creams’’ have been made 
without the use of a trace of milk or cream. One way this 
may be accomplished is by the proper manipulation of 
sugar, sirup, eggs and a little flavoring, which gives an 
ice cream of good food value, whereas an ice cream of 
poor food value may be produced by the too free use of 
“thickeners” and with the elimination of the bulk of the 
eggs. In contrast with such ice cream, which contains 
at most only a fraction ofa per cent of fat, stands the ice 
cream which contains upward to 30 per cent of butter 
fat. This type of ice cream is far too rich for the average 
stomach, and especially for the stomach of the child 
The mother will do well to bear this in mind when she 
makes ice cream for her babies, and see to it that she does 
not make too free use of ‘‘60 per cent cream.” 
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‘To picture the joy of good health is my mission, 
That’s where I’m greater than Rembrandt or Titian!” 


A picture of health 


| | Only nature can paint the ruddy glow of health on the cheeks of your boys 
° | and girls. 
an | Give them plenty of fresh air and sunshine and the simple food that nature 





provides. Then you will see bright eyes and rosy cheeks. Better yet, you will 
| see the active strength and vitality which tells of perfect health. 

e--| | Leave out the pies and pastry. Throw away the pill-box. Build up real 
| : and permanent vigor by a wholesome, well-considered diet. Now is the time 


‘d iI | P " 
is | | when every mother and every housewife ought to realize the unusual food- 
: | value and energy-value which are conserved in 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup 

d ~ . . . . ~ 

k This pure and natural product contains the This appetizing soup provides all the ele- 
4 most nourishing and necessary food-properties. ments of a satisfying repast at very little cost. 
| And they are most effectively proportioned and Its use gives you the benefit of many econ- 
a | combined. omies impossible to the individual housewife. 


You have the advantage of our exceptional 
buying facilities; the experience and skill of the 
entire Campbell organization; the unrivalled 
equipment of the famous Campbell kitchens. 


We use selected Government-inspected beef to 
make a strong and nourishing stock. 


4 With this we blend Maine-grown white 








d | potatoes, fine Jersey sweet potatoes, Canadian You have no waste of materials in using this 
rutabagas, tender Chantenay carrots, Dutch tempting soup; no cooking expense; no extrav- 
: cabbage, okra, celery, parsley, delicate leek —_agant fuel bills. You receive it already cooked 
and other choice vegetables, and an inkling and prepared. It is all pure nourishment; and 
of sweet red peppers. We include also rice, in itself alone almost constitutes a meal. Con- 

barley and alphabet macaroni. sider what all this means to you. 


; The daily use of these wholesome Campbell’s Soups is a practical measure 
T of economy and a potent means of vigorous health. 





. Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle .Pepper Pot 

Beef Clam Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
Bouillon Clam Chowder Mutton Tomato 

: Celery Consommé Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 

: Chicken Julienne Pea Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Boy Scout’s 


Shoe-Cost 
Cut in Two by 


Neodlin 





FF on a boy scout 

hike—tramp, tramp, 
tramp ahead. Great for 
the youngsters but fear- 
some wear for soles. 


Nedlin Soles for your chil- 
dren, mothers. They'll prob- 
ably cut the kiddies’ shoe- 
bills in half. For they often 
wear three times longer than 
leather. Often they wear 
four times as long. 


Here is a letter which tells 
where they wore six times as 
long—and the pictured test 
beneath is but a further illus- 
tration of six times greater 
wear. 


THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
Offices: Colorado Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
enver, Colorado 
April 18, 1917 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
kron, Ohio 
Gentlemen: — 

I have a boy who was fifteen years 
old in February. He is a ‘‘regular’’ 
boy. He is a Boy Scout, indulges in 
hikes and all the various boyhoo 
pastimes that play havoc with clothes 
and shoes. 

I bought him a pair of shoes with 
Neélin Soles and he wore them almost 
continuously for eight months. At the 
end of that time the soles were still 
good but the uppers were gone. His 
next pair had leather soles and lasted 
just five weeks. 

I cannot refrain from advising you 
of this remarkable illustration of the 
lasting qualities of Nedlin. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. C. Rubincam. 


So this pair of Nedlin Soles 
saved twice the cost of the shoes 
they soled—counting the shoes as 
being able to stand no more than 
two resolings. 


NeGlin Soles are synthetic soles. 
They are not rubber but yet are 
waterproof as sealskin. They are 
flexible and ready broken in. They 
will not crack or creak. They will 
not scratch floors or furniture. 


Insist on NeGlin Soles. Even if 
your dealer hasn't them, he easily 
can get them. Remember, no im- 
itation can be like Ne&lin, the first 
synthetic shoe-sole. To protect 
yourself—mark that mark; stamp 
it on your memory: J]e6] in. 


Nedlin Wearers: Write us your 
experiences of Nedlin saving. 


The Good year Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





Leather Sole worn 
through in 33 days, 
on lett foot of ex- 
perimenter. 


Neolin 


Better than Leather 


Nedlin Sole worn 
one-sixth through in 

days—on right 
foot of experimenter. 
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That is Rapidly Coming in and Almost as Rapidly Reducing Prices 


You Pay the Grocer Only for the Goods You Buy and 
Not for His Horse, Wagon, Automobile and Telephone 





AVE you heard about the new 
H kind of grocery store? ‘It has 

been coming for some time. 
It has arrived in some places and 
you can help to put one in your 
town. This new store has come be- 
cause housewives have chafed un- 
der the heavy yoke of constantly 
increasing prices, without realizing 





| OF EVERY dollar you spend for | 
_ delivered goods from 3 to 45 cents 
is for delivery charges. 


customers will agree to pay cash for 
their purchases and will each pay a 
flat rate of fifty cents a week for serv- 
ice, he will deliver their purchases 
and will sell them all the goods they 
want to buy from him at actual cost 
to him, and would allow his books 
to be open to them for verification 
of prices. 








they have been laying the yoke on 
their own shoulders, and because the 
grocer has become tired of waiting on the whims 
of women and losing money because women do 
not always promptly pay their bills. 

The appearance of this new kind of store just 
at this time is particularly fortunate, as it is a 
step in the direction toward which the Govern- 
ment is moving. Those two bugbears of retail 
trade, ‘‘Charge it’’ and ‘‘Send it, please,” are 
responsible for it. The working out of the new 
idea is lowering prices on all commodities with- 
out lowering the grade. 

Mrs. Thinker, who pays cash and uses her 
brain at the same time, has been getting a little 
bit riled because Mrs. No-Bother, up the street, 
gets credit at the same store and better service. 
The grocer can’t keep her waiting for attention, 
for if he does he is afraid she may not find it 
convenient to pay at the end of the month the 
$25 she owes him, while Mrs. Thinker may ac- 
tually have paid him in good hard cash during 
the month $40, but in small amounts daily. Her 
cash has helped the grocer buy his goods, dis- 
count hisbills, pay hisclerks and pocket a profit. 
It is not fair that she should have no advantage 
over the ‘“‘charge”’ customer. 


NE of these new stores is in an Illinois city. 

This grocer, instead of spreading charges of 
credit and delivery indiscriminately over every 
sale, has put a specific price on them and left it 
to the customer to decide whether she will pur- 
chase these services along with her groceries or 
do without. For those unwilling to carry their 
own market baskets and take their purchases 
home, there is a charge of five cents for each de- 
livery, and for those who do not pay cash there 
is a charge of one cent for 
each dollar’s worth of 


she does not have credited. And Mrs. Brown, 
who is too proud to appear with a small bundle 
and who doesn’t keep her books at home, pays 
five cents for her pride many times a day and 
one cent on the dollar for the luxury of crediting. 
However, even at that, Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Brown are better off than Mrs. Smith, whose 
grocer still does business in the old way. 


ig’ wen the chief attraction about this store is 
4 N the money it will help you to save if you 
will let it. Consider the Brown family: There 
are four of them—mother, father and two chil- 
dren. The family income is fixed—$2800 a 
year. Mrs. Brown is not poverty-stricken, but 
she has to watch the pennies. She always 
paid her bills at the end of the month, mainly 
because her husband’s pay check came in 
monthly. She always had a ‘‘book”’ or an 
account at the store, because it was more trouble 
and seemed no cheaper to pay cash. That was 
before her grocer inaugurated the new system. 
Now it’s ‘‘cash and carry’”’ with her. Why? 

Because each delivery costs five cents. There 
are six a week and sometimes more. Therefore 
she saves, counting as a minimum one extra 
delivery, thirty-five cents a week. Add to this 
the one cent on every cash dollar paid the grocer 
per week—fifteen cents for $15 worth of food 
and the amount she saves becomes fifty cents a 
week, or $26 a year. Enough for shoes for the 
entire family, or the price of a winter suit, or a 
new rug, or a complete set of new tinware, or 
a new coat of paint for the kitchen. 

You keep a horse and wagon or an auto- 
mobile for your grocer, your butcher or the 


This arrangement would permit 
him to avail himself of discounts for 
prompt payment on his purchases. The charge 
customers would still pay the retailer’s price, 
which is cost price plus expenses and profit. 

Another plan working successfully in a con- 
siderable number of cities is the codperative 
delivery system. This is considered particularly 
well adapted to the small town. Under this plan 
the merchants maintaining delivery services 
unite in supporting a single service which carries 
the goods sold by all, dividing the costs among 
themselves. Where this plan is in operation, de 
livery costs have been reduced by from 25 to 75 
per cent, and the customers ultimately receive 
the benefit. In most cases the saving has been 
at least 40 per cent. 


§ ky in Washington dealing with this prob 
lem are prepared to recommend that the co 
operative delivery system be adopted generally 
in all our small and medium-sized cities and 
towns. Also to urge that merchants everywhere 
in the country restrict their deliveries to one 
delivery a day on a single route. 

The housewife who has not time to go to mar- 
ket and who phones for her goods should learn 
a lesson from the cash-and-carry stores that 
have no telephones in their stores. The house- 
wife always pays for the grocer’s telephone. 
These stores locate themselves in cities in the 
most thickly populated sections—literally car- 
rying the goods to her neighborhood, so that if 
she patronizes the nearest store she can pur 
chase at the lowest price, carry her goods with 
comfort and save daily carfare. 

Many wives say they never have the money 
to pay cash. Ifa husband sees that he is throw- 
ing away money by not 
giving his wife cash with 





credit. 
The real cost of having 
someone else do your book- 


Sc 


GOODS DELIVERED AND CHARGED 


Vv 


keeping and carry home PRICES—OLD SYSTEM PRICES—NEW 
your pure hases is thu put 1 Bars of soap $0.20 4 Bars of soap 
in such plain terms as to 1 Pound of coffee $5 1 Pound of coffee 
make one hesitate before 1 Pound of rice 10 1 Pound of rice 

seldi | me: 5 Pounds of sugar 40 5 Pounds of sugar 
yielding to the temptation Sirloin steak, the best, per pound 32 Sirloin steak, the best, per 


of credit and delivery. Total 
There is no more to the 
system than this: A five- 
cent charge for every de- 
livery and a one-cent 
charge on every dollar 
credited. You may have 
both delivery and credit if 
you wish to pay for them. 

You still have your 
choice of four ways of buy- 
ing: You may pay cash 
and carry home; or you Total 
may pay cash and have 


Bars of soap 


4 
1 
1 
a 
S 





PRICES 


Pound of coffee . 
Pound of rice . : 
Pounds of sugar. ror 40 
Sirloin steak, the best, per pound 32 


$1.37 Total 
Delivery 
Charging 
Total 


PAID FOR AND CARRIED HOME 


OLD SYSTEM 


~ 


$0.20 4 Bars of soap ; 
35 1 Pound of coffee . 
A0 1 Pound of rice . 

5 Pounds of sugar 


$1.37 Total 


PRICES—NEW SY 


Sirloin steak, the best, per 


| which to purchase, you 
may depend upon it he will 

give it to her. 
STEM The woman who for the 
$0.16 sake of principle begin 
32 now to carry her good 
os home is, of cour e, continu 
pound "28 ing to pay for having goods 
$1.19 sent home to the woman 
‘05 who says ‘“‘charge and 
02 send.” It is therefore the 
$1.26 duty of the women them- 
selves to show the grocers 
that they want more just 
STEM treatment, and to get the 
80.16 grocers themselves to take 
"32 the initiative and effect a 
08 reform. But their cus- 
35 tomersmuststand bythem. 

pound .28 

$1.19 wo not consider this 
‘new kind of buying 








the goods delivered. If 
you prefer, you may have 
the goods credited and carry them home; or 
you may have your goods credited and delivered. 

The system has worked, so far, to the satis- 
faction of everyone. The owners of the store 
report so far a great increase in the number of 
sales and a decided decrease in the number 
of deliveries. At the same time the volume of 
goods handled in a single delivery has increased, 
showing that customers, now that they are pay- 
ing for deliveries, are buying in larger quantities 
and less frequently. Instead of ordering three 
or four times in one day, they are ordering once 
for three or four days. 


UST what this store did in installing the new 

system is shown above in the tables of prices. 
Under the new method even goods bought on 
credit and delivered are cheaper than those 
bought under the same conditions under the old 
system. In each table the goods themselves are 
exactly the same. After analyzing their busi- 
ness and fixing a definite charge for credit and 
delivery services, the owners found they could 
still sell, charge and deliver at a lower cost to the 
consumer than before these services were put on 
a separate basis. 

The accompanying tables enable the house- 
wife to see for herself that the five-cent rate 
for delivery and the one-cent charge for each 
dollar credited is cheaper than the old plan of 
putting an overhead charge for those services on 
the price of the goods themselves. 

Under the old way Mrs. Jones, who paid cash 
and carried her own market basket, shared the 
tax of overhead charges with Mrs. Brown, who 
said ‘Charge it” for everything, was proud of 
the fact that she never carried a 
package, and demanded special de- 


department store, if you ask any one of them to 
send your purchases home, because the drivers 
are paid, the horses are fed and the gasoline is 
bought with the extra cents you pay on each 
article you buy. The cost of the free delivery is 
hidden in the prices you pay. 

In the United States there are 100,000 
vehicles used in retail grocery delivery service 
at a cost of $75,000,000 a year. You pay the 
whole bill. 


T HAS probably never occurred to you to call 

your grocer your bookkeeper, but if he is 
keeping your accounts for you that is what he is. 
The probability is that you have been paying 
him much more than one cent on the dollar for 
his services, though he has never told you so. 

Is your pantry also at your grocer’s? If it 
is—that is, if he has stored large quantities of 
goods—be assured that you are paying the stor- 
age on them while you are buying sugar, flour, 
tea, coffee, etc., in small quantities. You pay 
for that privilege. The larger quantity you can 
store for yourself the less it will cost you. 

The proper care and storage of food is one of 
the greatest items in the expense account of the 
grocer. He must attach that overhead charge to 
the commodity, in order not only to make his 
accounts balance but to obtain a profit. House- 
wives have not grasped the fact that ten pound 
of sugar in the home is worth more than the 
same amount kept at the grocery store and 
brought home in small quantities. 

A grocer in the suburbs of Philadelphia has 
put forward this proposition: He has, say, one 
thousand customers. If four hundred of these 


at the next meeting of your 
club and invite a grocer or 
two to talk it over with you? At least, see to 
it that the marketman with whom you deal 
knows about this new kind of store. Watch 
your buying for the next few weeks and see how 
many packages you could have brought home 
yourself with little extra trouble and how much 
you would have saved at the rate of five cents 
for each delivery eliminated. Whether you will 
have such a store in your community or not 
depends upon you, your neighbors and your 
grocers. If you will all get together and consider 
the proposition there is no reason why you can 
not arrange to try it. Perhaps you don’t know 
what store deliveries really cost. In ordinary 
retail grocery stores it is three cents on every 
dollar’s worth of goods sold. Three cents and a 
half is the interest return on a dollar invested 
in Government war bonds. A Government in 

vestigation of the cost of deliveries of all kinds 
in Washington, D.C., revealed the fact that 
deliveries cost the average Washington family 
$190 a year. This is an average of $40 a person. 
It was found that out of every dollar spent for 
ice forty-five cents represented the cost of delis 

ery; for every dollar spent for bread and other 
bakery products, nineteen cents was for delivery; 
out of every dollar spent for milk, twelve cent 

was for delivery. 

Like everything else, personal buying conven 
ience must yield wherever possible to war needs. 
Store service to you must give way to service to 
the nation. The authorities at Washington are 
already calling on the merchants to coéperate 
to this end, but their efforts will fail unless you 
do your part. With your help it is possible to 
release for war service many of the men, women, 
horses and motors now engaged in 
giving you unnecessary service. Your 





liveries at all hours of the day. 
There was no incentive to save 
under the old system. 

But in this new kind of store a 
rare justice prevails. If Mrs. Jones 
pays cash and carries home, she 
makes five cents on every delivery 
she does without, and one cent on 





_ IN ONE city it is costing $190 a 
| year for each family for having its 
goods delivered at the door. 


coéperation does not mean, necessa 
rily, that you are in any way to 
change your purchasing—only the 
method of making purchases and of 
bringing the goods to your door. You 
are only asked to simplify what you 
| are already doing. You can start 
| to do this to-morrow morning with 








every dollar’s worth of goods that = 


your very first purchase for the day. 
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. Dip Red-Ripe Tomatoes Plunge Quickly Inand Out Pack Whole Into Hot Ster- Adjust Cover and Clamp. — Sterilize in Boiling Water for 
va Into Boiling Water 1% Min- of Cold Water. Remove _ ilized Jar Till Full. Add 1t Warm Jarin Hot Water Be- 22 Minutes. Remove and 
BS utes or Until Skins Crack Stem and Skin Salt but No Water fore Putting in Boiler Adjust Tops as Necessary 
Ay 
st 
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i VIll—“Cold-Pack” Canning 
ve 
ly 72 ° ° ofa, 
By Virginia E. Kift 
in Ce) 
es 
es OLD-PACK” canning issocalled or bacteria to enter the jar, and steri- 
1B abe. Se : : because the fruit or vegetable is _ lizing in boiling water for the required 
e- Skin, Slice and Cube E3g- not cooked previous to packing, length of time completes the preserv- Wash Rhubarb; Cut With 
Ly plant. Blanch in Salted but is put into the jar raw and cold. _ ing process. Skin On. Blanch 2 Min. 
ve Water 3 Minutes; Cold Dip It is the method used by Uncle Sam’s Sometimes trouble occurs because Cold Dip and Pack Into Jar 
Pn home canning clubs. the “sterilizer”? or hot-water bath is 
Although in canning you must work not properly made. Any tin pail, 
quickly, this does not mean to slight washtub, boiler or lard can may be 
b any part of the process. This is par- used asa sterilizer if a wooden or wire 
Y ticularly true of blanching and cold _ rack is made to fit the bottom so that 
ly dipping, two of the most important the water in the boiler can move under 
ud steps. If hot instead of rapidly boiling — the jars, and the pail is high enough to 
LAS water is used to blancha vegetable and have the water cover the tops of the 
ae it is not “‘cold dipped” at once, it may —_jars by at least one inch. 
may — jars by 
lose its color. If the vegetable is al- 
r= lowed to remain in the boiling water N STERILIZING, the jars should 
rm more than the specified time it may be placed in rapidly boiling water; if, 
at become cloudy. This frequently hap- when they are added, the water stops 
pens when canning peas. Sometimes, _ boiling, the time of sterilization should : osetia , 
he too, if the product is not blanched not be counted until the water begins Envelope Combination No. 672—Price $1.00 < 
ae P ore for a long enough period it will shrink to “jump” over the jars. As soonas : 
Pack in Hot Sterilized Jar; “ee jie : ‘ ; P ‘ A denies: : y S ICE ave made this : 
oe pe 1 + Sade olin Waker So for this most important step watch the time is up the jars should be re- 8 Va st NCE you, have. made this ap- 
ul Adj tR bb dT. the clock; do not put your vegetable moved and the covers tightened. If edhe, rod so ; _ pealing bit of lingerie you will 
ir ae re ae eee or fruit into the water until it is rap- water leaks out from a jar while it is Thumb and Little Finger realize why so many, many women 
th idly boiling, remove it as soon as the _ in the hot-water bath, either the cover feel so secure when they buy Royal 
time is up, and cold dip at once. on the jar was not tight enough or there Society packages. ‘They know—as 
ey was not enough water in the canner. you will know—that Royal Society 
_- Bears blanching and cold dipping, A jar will break if it is cold when put quality is unequalled and always uni- 2 
ot going as it does from 212 degrees into the canner or placed in a draft form; they know that Royal Society 
Fahrenheit to 80 ae or under, when it : is . removed. 7 Pee styles are always in advance; they 
‘al forces such a org ape aps of a break if it is pac re ed u fen if the know that the easiest, most satisfac- 
pe rature upon ie ruit or vegetable wire spring is so tight that there 1s no tory and most economical way tokeep 
that, besides setting the color, loosen- room for the contents to expand. ; . : By 
ie . ae as ‘ ; up-to-the-minute in style in many 
ing the skin and shrinking the product, . ce aot ak dane te’ ie 
n it kills the bacteria which would cause NOTE i yet — pry gran ~ dainty articles of wear 1s t wougNn 
d Wie Becton ‘ ; P serving and jelly making we have prepared a 
the fr uit or vegetable to poil. booklet, ‘‘ How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and x %e & eS <x 
u When the cold produc tis pac ked in Meats.’’ With your request for it send fifteen OVALS SOGIE 
a hot glass jars and boiling water added, cents in stamps or coin to the New House- oe or. 
an | still another change of temperature, keeping Kditor, in care of THe LADIES’ HOME 
nd from cold to hot, occurs, thus insurin Se " POMC? 
it, s, Ss ins g a ae A: ma . ‘maloroidenrs 
he Sterilize in Boiling Water 60 tl i ‘ acteri: Sterilize in Boiling Water 20 Y : 
> z 1e destruction of harmful bacteria or — a9 + . Sterilize in Boiling Water 2 
: NOTE—Wherever “c”’ is used on this page it : , GC 
i Minutes. Use Wire for Lift- spores. When the rubber and the top _ jndicates cupful; “Tf”? stands for tablespoonful Minutes; Screw the Top IPA¢ KAGE & OW TEFITS 
eS | ine Jz i 2n 7 are adjusted it isi ssible S “Ss = and **t’”” for teaspoonful, wn Tight. Labe 
ei | ing Jar. Tighten Top ire adjusted it isimpossible forspores and “t’’ for teaspoonfu Down Ti el These packages offer a variety of 
he 56 selected articles stamped on fine 
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ke HAVE. YOU ANY SURPLUS CAULIFLOWER? 4 qua ity materia S, many seIng com-~ 
\ pletely sewn ready for theembroidery. 
[S- ThereareShirt Waists, Combinations, 
m. Night Gowns, Decorative Pieces and 
articles for Infants, Girls and Boys. 
his They retail from 25c to $2.00, except 
ng in Canada and foreign countries. 
a \ Each package contains sufficient floss , 
rs > of exactly the proper kind, size and < 
r twist to complete the embroidery, 
Ci + . . 
re and full instructions. 
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Lot idly Boiling Water3 Minutes This 12 Hours,or Overnight Salt. Adjust Rubberand Lid vents Lid From Cracking Minutes. Tighten Top Clamp > carefully selected Sea Island cotton, 
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1a JAR YOUR FRESH GREEN PEAS smoothness and absolute uniformity. 
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Why is she 
fascinating ? 


ER fascination is not all in 

her alluring smile, bright 
eyes and lovely features. There 
is magic in her costume, coiffure 
and use of sweet perfume in 
extract or powder. 

Lundborg’s Arborea is a fasci- 
nating fragrance, rich with the 
perfume of roses, violets, helio- 
tropes and carnations. It may 
be had in extract, toilet water, 
sachet, face powder and talc. 


Lundborgs 
Arborea falc 


is a gratefully smooth, fine talc, 
scented with this rare, exotic 
fragrance and packed ina crystal- 
clear Jar de Boudoir, fitting the 
hand and delighting the critical 
eye—25 cents the jar. 

Send 4 cents for samples of 
Arborea Tale and Face Powder 
—or 25 cents for a Week-end 
Box containing a miniature jar of 
Arborea Talc and samples of Face 
Powder, Sachet, Extract, Toilet 
Water—all scented with Arborea 

and Lundborg’s Peroxide 
Massage Cream, recommended 
for sunburn and windburn. 

Ask your dealer for full-size 
packages of Arborea 
preparations. 

LUN DBORG 
Perfumer 


227 West 17th St. 
New York. 


) F 
per de Boudoir 


25 fents 
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CLEANS the varnish of finger marks, 
specks of talcum, cream and toilet 
preparations on the much-handled 
furniture of the dressing rooms of 
two million American homes. 

All Dealers’. 25¢ to $3.00. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago - Toronto - London 

















BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


p MATERNITY 


omfort, abdominal support.. Protection mother and 
child. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. Write for 
Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed envelope. Mail 
orders, full satisfaction, Fine for stout women and in- 
valids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 

















The Ideas of a 


HEN I was in Florida several 
| winters ago, Mr. James Whit- 
| comb Riley, who was living 
at one of the great hotels, 
used to come around to my 
little hotel almost every day 
and take me out in his big, 
luxurious automobile for a 

‘ : | long, lovely ride. Often he 
iL ——— st had the car filled with friends, 
but sometimes he would come alone and we two 
would drive for miles without saying a word. 
Again, we would laugh and talk and “cut up” 
like the ‘‘fool young ’uns”’ he wrote about. 

At a certain turn in the road there was a sign 
reading ‘‘Ideal Fertilizer.” Mr. Riley never 
failed to greet this sign with a chuckle, it seemed 
to him such a joke to apply so poetic a word as 
“ideal” to anything so common and so smelly 
as fertilizer. 

I agreed with him that the word ‘‘ideal” has 
been shamelessly overworked—it is the pet of 
the bromide who likes to say “Isn’t this an 
ideal day?” and to apply the expressive adjec- 
tive to everything, from a husband to a washing 
machine—but I remonstrated with him over the 
implied suggestion that fertilizer was a disrep- 
utable thing, to be denied the use of a polite 
modifier. 

I believe the idea that the application of fer- 
tilizing substances to the soil is a subject to be 
dealt with only by rough yokels is rather a 
prevalent one, and I should like to suggest to 
the American people that the hand that spreads 
the rejuvenating substance upon the soil is the 
hand of God’s special agent, since from the 
lowly bone dust, or whatever else we may apply 
in fertilization, beauty springs phoenixlike from 
the ashes; and life, receiving fresh impetus, 
moves on, 








UR growing distaste for contact with life 

in its creative phases—its ‘‘disagreeable”’ 
phases—is bringing about a barrenness which 
will result in atrophy of the soul unless men 
and women ‘“‘come to” and cease despising to 
touch with the hand of intelligence and faith 
the substances from which all life springs. 

In so homely an object as a stable yard lies a 
great lesson for people in search of evidences of 
divinity. There is reassurance in the thought 
that all returns made by life to life are part of 
our immortality and that the substance that 
falls to earth in decay springs up again iin 
beauty. 

People who find the history of life interesting, 
who feel that the human race is worth perpetu- 
ating, people who would be dismayed if they 
thought the world was coming to an end, would 
do well to-day in the midst of confusing condi- 
tions to take to heart life’s intimate history and 
realize if they can that the “civilization” we 
like to boast of takes people away from their 
base of supplies and robs the soil of much of its 
fertility by sending our sewage to the sea. 

There is a sort of impiety in this, since the 
“germ of immortality” follows a circuit through 
animal life to the soil and back again through 
the soil to animal life in ceaseless rotation. To 
be sure, this form of exhausting life seems un- 
avoidable under our modern civilization, but 
this only proves that “civilization” which de- 
mands luxury leads ever toward barrenness, 
and that the trend of human life has been for 
many years in the direction of conditions that 
greatly exhaust natural resources. 

Our new sanitation is baffling some diseases 
and at the same time limiting the power of pro- 
duction in the soil. It is well known that the 
most tropical regions, where life seems fairly 
tumultuous in its haste to produce, are dis- 
tinctly unhealthful. It would seem that there 
death is helping life hurry things up, assisting 
the quick rotation of beauty and decay. 


‘THE result of sanitation will certainly be a 

decline in population. There will be fewer 
children—perhaps better born, perhaps not. I 
am strong on the survival of the fit, and I have a 
sneaking theory, which will no doubt be fiercely 
denounced by those people who are especially 
interested in eugenics, that the man who springs 
from ‘‘unfavorable conditions” brings with him 
all the strangled aspirations and buried hopes 
of his environment—the hopes and aspirations 
which died that he might live. Just as the finest 
and most perfect rose blooms from the mingled 
products of the dunghill and the clay, so the 
great man nearly always comes from the sur- 
roundings which the “fortunate”? consider un- 
favorable. 

This remark upon sanitation sounds contra- 
dictory indeed, since we know that infant 
mortality was terrible in the old days; but re- 
member how many more infants there were to 
die than there are now. Two or three out of ten 
or twelve in a family was a different matter from 
two or three wiping out the entire family, as it 
would do in most instances to-day. This, how- 
ever, is not a plea for insanitary ways of living. 
I recognize the necessity for sanitary measures, 





but I wonder, dreaming as I do the Utopian 
dreams of an ‘‘impractical”’ person, just what 
paragon of the ages our republic might by now 
have been if we had kept our country free from 
such wholesale immigration and preserved even 
a few of our early ideals; if simplicity had been 
our watchword, and if we had been in deed 
and in truth a Christian nation. 

I remember a young man, who had gone out 
into the world from our country and ‘‘made 
good’”’—which, in the vernacular of the Amer- 
ican people, means “‘made money’’—came 
home on a visit one day and was embarrassed by 
meeting his brother, who had stayed on the 
farm, hauling a load of stable manure. He felt a 
sincere pity for his brother that he was obliged 
to do this menial task. Of course everybody 
vastly admired the city brother, whose business 
was wholly nonproductive, and joined in sym- 
pathy for the manure hauler. 


ET this man with his load of stable manure 

was doing much more for society than his 
brother who had ‘‘made good.” He would 
probably die a poor man, since by some devilish 
contrariness in the human intellect we persist 
in paying poorly for our most productive serv- 
ice; but I feel sure that somewhere along the 
way his service will be rewarded for what it was 
worth, as will that of every human soul who 
touches life at first hands. 

The great tragedy of civilization is that the 
people who do the vital service often do it in 
darkness and bitterness of soul, feeling them- 
selves ill-paid and looked down upon by those 
who profit by their labors. If the people who do 
the dirty work could just recognize themselves 
and bring to their labor the dignity and the 
beauty of simple human intelligence touched by 
the finger of divinity our aristocracy would be 
where it belongs—among the people who are 
busy with creative and perpetuative labor. 

This self-recognition, this intimate soul in- 
telligence, was the great message and gospel of 
the Christian religion. It was this that made 
the early American farmer a country gentle- 
man instead of a rough, self-centered peasant. 
From his Bible he received an education, not 
only in matters of spiritual light, but in lan- 
guage, means of expression, geography, history, 
philosophy, poetry, psychology. He cannot get 
this education from the smattering public- 
school course or the newspaper, saturated as it 
is with bare details of things wholly nonspiritual 
and mostly nonproductive, or from the mail- 
order catalogue which lies on the candle stand 
where the family Bible used to be. 

It is God consciousness alone that can save us 
from contempt for what we call “lowly” work. 
It is God consciousness alone that can warn us 
against the giant selfishness of personal luxury 
and the self-congratulation of the man or the 
woman over the fact that he or she is forever 
“above” menial tasks. 

This God consciousness comes to us with 
startling effect when disaster comes to our man- 
made institutions and we realize, what we have 
perhaps never thought of before, that our atti- 
tude of self-complacency and superiority has 
been hourly contributing to the discouragement 
and the sullen discontent of the ‘‘class of peo- 
ple” who, we think, naturally take to the ac- 
complishment of menial tasks. 


WE ACCEPT the manure hauler as a slow 
sort of fellow, who, by reason of misfortune 
or lack of “initiative” (an overworked word), is 
forced to consort with the dungpile. Maybe he 
sees himself in this light, too, cursing his fate; if 
so, it is a pity, for all the hope of the world lies 
in the people who are humbly and gratefully 
willing to do a day’s work, and these people 
are so much more nearly God’s agents than are 
kings and potentates that it is a pity they do 
not know it. 

This is a fine time for us to realize this, when 
kings and potentates are impotent against the 
starvation that is certain to set in when the hu- 
man hand lays down the spade and the hoe and 
takes up the sword. But not less surely are the 
trenches of Europe contributing to God’s rota- 
tion of « rops. From the blood of the martyrs to 
commercialism and imperialism green grass will 
spring, and bread will grow where men and 
beasts have rotted and iron has rusted to pro- 
ductive dust. 

So men will fight until they learn humility, 
learn to respect the lowly, learn to value the 
things they flout as unmentionable, learn to 
cherish much that they impiously throw away. 

I was much interested in a recent article on 
the subject of New York. This may sound 
strange to those who, with me, realize that 
articles about New York are the most uninter- 
esting form of composition, and that the medi- 
ocre brain has assimilated so many of them that 
it accepts them as being worth while just as it 
accepts an encyclopedic club paper on China or 
Shakspere’s women. But the thing that inter- 
ested me was the last sentence in the article. 
After all, it was cheering to come upon a single 
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interesting sentence even after wading through 
pages of deadly stuff describing the ‘“‘condi- 
tions” of hotel life and “‘gayety”’ in New York. 
The last sentence was arresting—shocking. It 
was this: ‘‘ But after all, New York, for better 
or for worse, is our greatest national interest.” 

The humor and pathos of this sage remark 
furnished me with something to rant about for 
weeks. It seemed to me so absurd that any man 
should say this, or that any publisher should 
print it. In my exasperation I exclaimed: ‘‘I 
should say, on the spur of the moment, that our 
greatest national interest at present is the ma- 
nure pile.” 

Some of my friends laughed at this, but upon 
mature deliberation I believe I was right. It 
seems to me that to-day the food supply is our 
great national interest, and if New York should 
tumble off into the sea we should get along some- 
how if only men would go humbly and grate- 
fully to work at the productive industries. We 
have had such an oversupply of literature and 
art that doesn’t count for much, and such a lack 
of wise simple people engaged in the real work 
of the world! 

A picture is just a faint shadow of life. A 
book is just a reflection of life. We must have 
life—fecund, passionate, palpitating life—to in- 
spire either. Music is just an imitation of the 
fall of the waters, the wind in the trees, the bees 
on the clover, the birds in the branches. Where 
shall we find our inspirations for these works of 
art if ‘life’? keeps on its fatal trend toward the 
crowded and barren districts where all its return 
is cremated or sent to the sea? 





OFTEN marvel over the simple cleanliness of 

pioneer people. There was a sort of wildwood 
cleansing about their lives that resembled the 
neatness of the partridge or the glorious glisten- 
ing quality of the natural grooming of a wild 
turkey over the somewhat draggled look of the 
domesticated bird. 

The pioneer women I knew were very intelli- 
gent; people of much better education than 
those who are now living on the farms they en- 
tered. I remember how very few clothes the 
women had, yet they were very clean. A lot of 
them died of miasma, and many babies were 
sacrificed to wrong feeding; but to-day, if I 
were called to explain the enormous hospital 
business and the great number of deaths among 
middle-aged people, I should suggest that mod 
ern living has washed away some vital principle 
of life, as it has removed from the soil the pre- 
cious offal in which lies the revitalizing germ. 

The times demand a return to productive 
vocations. They point with the unerring finger 
of truth to the objects, crude and ‘disagree 
able”? as they are, which carry in themselves 
potentialities of fertilization. If you look upon 
them, or upon the people who are manipulating 
them, with contempt you have missed your 
lesson and will, no doubt, be turned back for 
another trial. 

Do not underrate the ‘part that spiritual 
consciousness plays in the application of crea 
tive forces. Man does not live by bread alone. 
It makes all the difference in the world if the 
hand that plants the seed is a loving hand. Love 
of work makes clean workmen, and love of work 
for work’s sake is a divine inspiration—the ac- 
tivity of a soul worth saving. 

The impenetrable but tangible force that 
makes us feel like working is God. The desire 
for excellence in our work, no matter what it is, 
is ‘four Master’s business.” 


B eens mysteries of love as we find them, 
strangely crude and intensely holy, should 
teach us, if they do not, that it is only in mo- 
ments of complete freedom from man’s futile 
standards of material elegance and perfection 
that we touch life at its source. This should dis 
close to us the luminous fact that most of our 
modern conveniences and luxuries are enemies 
to that naturalness which is life itself; but, oh, 
beloved! do not lose this thought: the ‘‘ grace 
of God”’ means intelligence and kindness and 
beauty and love and gentle manners and good 
morals and fun and friendship, and all have i 

themthisconsummatenaturalness which modern 
society is trying its best to take from us. 

Shall the effeminacy of luxury which is rob 
bing our fields of their heritage of natural fer 
tilizer wash away from our lives the preciot 
germ of human naiveté of belief in simple. old 
faiths which keep men and women crude enough 
to be fit soil for seeds of divinity? 

Where is the commercial fertilizer that will 
revitalize our men and women and remake them 
into people who will not shirk the tasks | 
which life is sustained on this planet? Alas, no 
such substance can be bought! Only the hand 
of God laid heavily upon a people to take awa) 
their nonproductive vocations and return them 
to the crude necessity of keeping up His rot 
tion of crops can save them. 
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America’s Favorite Corned Beef Hash 


What thousands of American women 
have actually done 


T takes a very big enthusiasm to make hundreds 

and thousands of individual women feel called 
upon to write expressing their appreciation of a 
food ! 

Since last January thousands of women have 
written enthusiastic letters to Libby to say how 
much the flavor of Libby’s foods adds to the deli- 
ciousness of their meals; how much Libby’s foods 
spare them in work and in expense; how much 
variety they give—how much Libby recipes help 
them in preparing meals for their families. 

Nothing could be more inspiring than these let- 
ters. They prove how much women appreciate 
flavor! They prove that Libby is right in going 
to all the trouble of locating their kitchens all over 
the world, right where each food grows finest. 
They prove that Libby is right in having specially 
constructed individual kitchens, presided over by 
expert chefs, who are specialists in whatever food 
they prepare. They prove that women immedi- 
ately recognize and appreciate the wonderful flavor 
all this care, all this skill means in their foods. 
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RECIPES OTHER WOMEN HAVE 
THANKED US FOR 


New! Easy to Prepare! Economical ! 


Delicious ! 








Corned Beef a la Jacques. Your husband will never grow tired of this dish. 
Slice Libby’s Corned Beef and brown in oven. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter into a frying pan, one of vinegar, and season with salt and pepper. Add 
some boiled string beans and let stand ten minutes. Arrange on a hot platter. 


Vienna Sausage with French Pancakes. ‘“Yum Yum!” your little boy 
will shout. And if the rest of the family were not so ‘‘grown-up” they would 

iy the same. Heat Libby’s Vienna Sausage. Place on a platter and surround 
with pancakes filled with jelly. Garnish with parsley. 


Dried Beef with Thimble Biscuits. Luncheon will be a favorite meal in your 
household when you serve this savory Southern dish. Steam Libby's Dried 
seef. Arrange the slicesona hot platter. Meit two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and cook for a few minutes. Add two cups of milk, 
one bay leaf and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. Arrange Southern Thimble 
biscuits on the platter with the meat. Strain the sauce and pour around all. 


America’s Favorite Corned Beef Hash. Use Libby's Corned Beef to make 
hash for breakfast tomorrow and your family will tell you why it is so popular. 
Melt one tablespoonful of butter, add one chopped onion and fry without 
browning. Add Libby’s Corned Beef chopped fine and an equal amount of 
potato, Shape into mounds, garnish with eggs and green pepper. 


Veal Loaf Irresistible. Your family will be as delighted with the flavor of 
this dish as they are with its tempting appearance. Heat Libby’s Veal Loaf 
and cut into appetizing slices. Pour over them a rich brown gravy. Adda 
border of Brussels sprouts. 


Olives imported from Spain. Nothing else you can serve confers such an 
air of festivity upon a meal as Libby’s Olives do. This is because Libby sends 
their experts to Seville to select the most luscious of Spanish olives. Then 
with marvelous skill and care they are put up for you. 


Pedigreed Dill Pickles. Only in the clear, bracing air of the North Central 
States do cucumbers develop their most tempting flavor. There Libby has 
built special kitchens and developed wonderful pedigreed seed—seed that 
produces cucumbers of the finest texture. Serve these 
Dill pickles. See what the Libby ideal of flavor means 
in even the simplest food. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
207 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd., 39 E. Front St. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 




















Veal Loaf Irresistible 


Read these remarkable letters 
from other women 


“TT is a joyful fact that Libby has succeeded in 
retaining the original flavor of their foods. I 
can well believe Libby has a department for every 
food—each presided over by a chef and white- 
uniformed assistants.”” Mrs. H. T., Kansas City. 
“T always use Libby’s foods and will have no 
others. They are just what you advertise them 
Mrs. M. E. H., British Columbia. 


to be.”’ 


“By the aid of Libby’s products, worry and 


labor are eliminated.”” Mrs. S. S. T., Los Angeles. 


To prove how much she thinks of Libby’s foods, 
Mrs. S. E. H. of Seattle, Washington, writes: ‘‘We 
have just bought a case of Libby’s Milk, and, in 
partnership with a neighbor, a case of Asparagus 
and one of Pineapple.” 

Start at once to know how much Libby’s foods 
can mean to you in your housekeeping problems 
—how much variety they give you—how much 
drudgery and expense they save you—what a 
noticeably better flavor they give every dish you 
serve. 
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A Standing Offer 




















FIVE DOLLARS 


will be paid by the General 
Chemical Company for 
each original baking recipe 
accepted for the RYZON 
BAKING BOOK, and each 
recipe accepted will be 
printed in this book under 
the name of the sender. 


HEN the decision to produce the RYZON BAKING BOOK 
was made, an invitation was extended to housewives to send in 
their best baking recipes. Ten thousand responded. After 
careful selection by impartial judges, the best were chosen. 
Master recipes of these famous cooking experts were also included:— 


MARION HARRIS NEIL 


Home Economics Expert and Writer 


MARY MASON WRIGHT 


Domestic Science Expert 


JESSIE A. LONG 
Instructor in Cookery, Pratt Institute, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Miss ALICE BRADLEY 


Principal, Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston, Mass. 


The entire work was edited by 
Marion Harris Neil, and—yjust as 
RYZON, The Perfect Baking Pow- 
der, is a scientifically created’ product, 
eagerly adopted by leading New 
York hotels and clubs and used in 
thousands of American homes—so 
the RYZON BAKING BOOK is 
the most accurate and thorough bak- 
ing manual, using the scientific /eve/ 
measurements in its directions and 
covering every phase of baking. 


It is the aim of the General Chemi- 
cal Company to maintain the leader- 
ship of the RYZON BAKING BOOK 
as well as of RYZON, The Perfect 
Baking Powder. The first edition 
of this book was quickly exhausted. 
A larger edition is being printed. 


MARIA W. HILLIARD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ELIZABETH O. HILLER 
Denver School of Cookery 
KATHARINE LAWRENCE 
Director of Household Science, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Mrs. HARRIETT C. EMMONS 
Manager, RYZON Service Staff 








Address all recipes to 


GENERALCHEMICALCO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


Mrs. LEMCKE-BARKHAUSEN 


Principal, Greater New York Cooking School 
Mrs. ANNA B. SCOTT 
Cooking Expert and Food Economist 

of the Philadelphia ‘‘North American” 


Mrs. JANET McKENZIE HILL 


Editor, ‘‘American Cookery”’ 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


Consulting Household Engineer 


The kinds of recipes especially de- 
sired are those in practical home use 
which have never been published. 
New and better recipes, if they are 
available, will always be welcome. 
For any such recipe that is accepted 
Five Dollars will be paid, and the 
recipe will be printed in the RYZON 
BAKING BOOK under the name of 
the sender. This is a standing offer. 


The RYZON BAKING BOOK 
is priced at One Dollar unless ob- 
tained through your grocer. If he 
cannot supply it, send One Dollar, 
for which we will mail you a copy 
of the RYZON BAKING BOOK, 
and a 35-cent one-pound can of 
RYZON, postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
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So Why Not Eat More Instead of So Much Meat? 

















waste the smallest amount of fish.”’ 


Some fish lend themselves best to boiling and chowder, others to 
baking, still others to broiling; almost all of them can be fried— 
either breaded and fried in deep hot fat or fried quickly in a little 
fat. With fish, as with meat, all kinds can be used in the same ways. 

Following is a list of ways in which the different fishes can best 


be used: 


Black bass and sea bass are best fried, the larger ones being baked 


with bacon or creole sauce. 


Bluefish may be baked, broiled and sometimes boiled, but is best 


broiled or baked. 


Butterfish, sometimes called ‘‘ Cape May Goodies,” 


pan fish. 
Carp lends itself best to baking. 


Catfish, the very small ones, are breaded and fried in deep fat, the 
second size are panned, and the larger ones are trimmed from bone 
and made into fillets, breaded and fried in deep fat. The large ones 
may also be made into chowders, soup and deviled fish. 

Fresh codfish is best boiled and served with a sauce, but it may 
be breaded and fried; deviled or made into a chowder. 


HEN fish are fresh the eyes are bright, the gills 
red and the flesh firm. If, when fishing, you have 
caught more fish than you can use at once, bury 
| them in cracked ice and they will keep for two or 
three days. When ice is not obtainable or is 
scarce the fish should be boiled, baked or fried, 
since there is less danger of spoiling if cooked. 
Then, when ready to use, the fish may be made 
into croquettes or salads, or creamed in the same 
way as left-over meats. The slogan is ‘Do not 


By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


Flounders: 


salads. 


salads. 


other small fish. 
be split and broiled. 


a salad. 


Eels may be stewed, fried, pickled or made into chowder. 
The small ones are fried; the large ones are cut from 
the bone, skinned, breaded and fried in deep fat and, in this country, 
served as fillet of sole with tartare sauce. 

Haddock is especially good for boiling, chowders, deviling and 


Hake is used in the same way as codfish and haddock. 
Halibut is good for boiling and frying, for a creamed dish and for 


Herring is best when fried, but may be used in the same way as 


Fresh mackerel is good broiled, baked or fried. 
Perch, both white and yellow, are best fried; the large ones may 


Pike is used in the same way as perch and pickerel. 
Salmon is broiled, baked, boiled, deviled, scalloped or made into 


Sea bass is good for frying, broiling and, the large ones, for baking. : 


Shad is best when baked or broiled. 


Shad roe is used for salads and croquettes. 


Smelts are breaded and fried in deep fat or fried like other small 


are strictly a fish. 


Red snapper is best when boiled and served with butter, parsley 


sauce or lemon sauce. 
Spanish mackerel is best when broiled. 
Sunfish is best when fried with a little bacon drippings. 
Striped bass is fried or broiled. 
Large sea trout, sometimes called ‘‘ weakfish,”’ 
broiling, boiling, frying, deviling and chowders. 
Small trout or brook trout is at its best when fried. 





Baked Bluefish, Sea Trout, Etc. 


I AVE the fish cleaned and split and the back- 

bone removed. Brush a baking pan with 
drippings; lay the fish in, skin side down; dust 
with salt, pepper and flour; pour over two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter or drippings and 
half a cupful of milk; place in a hot oven and 
bake for from twenty to twenty-five minutes, or 
until nicely browned. Remove to a hot platter, 
sprinkle with chopped parsley, and garnish 
with slices of lemon dipped in chopped parsley. 
Two tablespoonfuls of melted butter with two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley may be 
poured over the fish. Boil, drain and mash 
potatoes; arrange them in a border around the 
fish with a tablespoon, then sprinkle the entire 
dish with paprika. 


Broiled Fish 


\ fish are broiled in the same way: Pre- 
£-\ pare the fish as for baking; brush a broiler 
with bacon or ham drippings; place the fish in 
the broiler, the thin parts on top of each other 
(otherwise they will burn). Turn the broiler 
often until the fish is well done. Put the fish on 
a hot platter, cover with two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter to which have been added salt 
and pepper to taste and one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice. Garnish with parsley or water- 
cress and lemon. 


Small Fish Can be Baked 


“CALE the fish and remove its head; then 
J split it and remove the center bone; cut away 
the small bones along the edge of the fish. 
Wash and dry it between pieces of cheesecloth 
The fish must never remain in water after it has 
been scaled. Brusha baking dish with drippings, 
put in the fish, its skin side down; pour the 
tomato sauce over it and bake in a hot oven for 
from twenty-five to thirty minutes. Before serv- 
ing, sprinkle with parsley. 


Tomato Sauce 


2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes 1 Tablespoonful of 
\% Cupful of Finely Cut Cornstarch 
Onion 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Drippings or Butter 
White Pepper and 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Paprika to Taste Chopped Parsley 
UT the drippings and onion into a pan and 
cook until the onion is tender, but not brown; 
add the tomatoes and the seasonings and cook 
for two minutes. If the tomatoes are firm, add 
half a cupful of water. Strain; add the corn- 
starch, which has been wet with a little cold 
water, and cook for three minutes. 


Fish Chowder 


3 Pounds of Any White 1 Cupful of Finely Cut 
Fish Onion or Scallion 
2 Cupfuls of Diced 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Potatoes ¥% Teaspoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes Paprika 
14 Cupful of Salt Pork 14 Cupful of Flour 
or Bacon Parsley or Celery Top 
2 Cupfuls of Milk Cut Fine 
( *LEAN the fish, put it into a saucepan with 
— one quart of boiling water; boil for fifteen 
minutes. Remove the fish with a skimmer, 
strain the stock, and add to it the potatoes. 
Put the salt pork, which has been diced into 
small pieces, into a frying pan; add the onion 
and fry until a light yellow, not a 
brown. Add the onion and tomato 


Jellied Fish 


2 Pounds of Any Large 
Steak Fish 

2 Cupfuls of Strained 
Tomatoes Hard-Cooked Ege 

1 Teaspoonful of Onion 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Juice Granulated Gelatin 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 6 Thin Slices of Lemon 


14 Teaspoonful of Table 
Sauce 
: poe Olives 


to fish is boiled in three cupfuls of- water 
with a bay leaf and a small piece of whole 
mace for twenty minutes. Remove the fish 
with a skimmer, return the stock to the fire and 
boil rapidly until reduced to two cupfuls. 
Strain, add tomatoes, onion and seasoning. 

Cover the gelatin with two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water for ten minutes; then add it to the 
boiling stock. Remove the skin and bones from 
the fish, break it into small flakes and put into a 
bowl or a mold that has been rinsed in cold 
water. Cut the lemon, egg and olives into thin 
slices, put around the edge of the bowl, then 
slowly pour in the mixture. Set in a cold place 
or in a pan of finely chopped ice until firm; then 
turn out on a chop plate that has been lined 
with shredded lettuce. Garnish with lemon and 
a few rings of stuffed olives. Serve with tartare 
sauce or salad dressing. 


Deviled Fish 


3 to 4 Pounds of Fish 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

3 Tablespoonfuls of Parsle 
Pimientos or 1 Tablespoonful of 
Green Peppers Onion Juice 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
Butter 4 Teaspoonful of White 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Pepper 


Flour 4 Teaspoonful of Dry 
1144 Cupfuls of Milk Mustard 


( *OVER the fish with boiling water; add one 
~ small onion and one tablespoonful of salt; 
boil for twenty-five minutes. Take from the 
water; when cooled, pick the fish, discarding 
all bone and skin. Put into a bowl and add the 
sauce, mixing well; put into ramekins, sprinkle 
with bread crumbs; place the ramekins in a 
pan and put in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 
Scallop shells or clamshells may be used if 
desired. 

Sauce: Put the butter into a saucepan; 
melt; then add the flour and mix; when 
smooth, slowly add the cold milk, stirring until 
thick and smooth; add the onion juice, finely 
chopped pimientos or green pepper, parsley, 
salt, pepper,and mustard (which has been mixed 
with a little cold water); mix well, then boil for 
five minutes. 


Flaked Fish a la Créme in Ramekins 


2 Cupfuls of Cold Boiled 
or Fried Fish Flake 
(Any Fish Will Do) 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

1 Tablespoonful of Flour 

2 Egg Yolks 


1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Few Drops of Onion 


¥Y <A of 
Paprika 
\Y% Cupful of Buttered 
Bread Crumbs 
yUT the butter into a saucepan; when 
melted, remove from the fire and add the 
flour, stirring until smooth. Return to the fire 
and add the egg yolks and milk, which have 
been beaten together. Add slowly and stir con- 
stantly. When thick and smooth add the season- 
ing and the fish. Fill the ramekins and cover 
with buttered crumbs. Place in a hot oven for 
a few minutes, or until the crumbs are a light 
brown. Garnish with parsley. 


is good for baking, 


Breaded Fish 


F STEAK fish should be used remove all the 

bone and skin; season with salt and pepper; 
dip in flour, then in well-beaten egg (to each 
egg add one tablespoonful of cold’ milk), then in 
bread or cracker crumbs. Fry in deep hot fat 
or oil. Smelts and all other small fish are breaded 
and fried in the same way. Serve with tartare 
sauce. 


Escalloped Fish 


3 Cupfuls of Any 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Cooked Flaked Fish 14 Teaspoonful of 

1 Cupful of Fresh Paprika 
Bread Crumbs 1 Teaspoonful of Table 


2 Cupfuls of Cream Sauce 
Sauce 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Tablespoonfuls of Butter 


Finely Cut Parsley, 
Celery Top or Green 
Pepper 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Grated Onion 


YRUSH an earthenware dish with butter; 

) sprinkle with half the bread crumbs; then 
cover with the flaked fish, from which all the 
skin and bone have been removed; then with 
the rest of the bread crumbs. Cover with a 
cream sauce to which have been added the 
onions, salt, pepper, paprika, half the parsley 
and the table sauce. Bake without a cover for 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Fish Soufflé 


1 Cupful of Cold Boiled 
Fresh Fish 
2 Cupfuls of Riced or 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Mashed Potatoes 4 Teaspoonful of Table 
3 Eggs Sauce 
ADD the picked fish, cream sauce and egg 
yolks beaten until light to the potatoes. 
Fold in lightly the egg whites, which have been 
beaten until dry. Brush a baking pan with a 
little butter, put in the mixture, rough it on top, 
and bake until a light brown. Serve at once. 


1 Cupful of Cream 
Sauce 


Crab Salad 


4 Cupfuls of Crab Meat 
1 Cupful of Well- 
Seasoned Mayonnaise 
4 Cupful of Cut Pickles 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Green 
Peppers, Capers 
or Stuffed Olives 


INE a bowl with shredded lettuce and put the 
_s crab flake in the center; then cover with the 
well-seasoned mayonnaise. Garnish with pick- 
les cut into thin slices, and sprinkle with finely 
chopped green peppers, capers or stuffed olives. 


Roe Salad 


| pede or steam the roe, set it aside until cold, 
then cut it into small pieces. Line a dish 
with shredded lettuce or watercress and lay the 
shad roe on it. Serve with either French or 
mayonnaise dressing. Garnish with sliced lemon 
dipped in chopped parsley. 


Fried Roe 


\ JIPE the roe with a damp piece of cheese- 
cloth. Put one tablespoonful of drippings 
into a frying pan; when hot, put in the roe, 
cover, and fry very slowly for ten minutes. Re- 
move the cover and turn the roe carefully with 
a cake turner so as not to break the roe. Dust 
with salt and pepper, cover and fry for five 
minutes. then uncover and fry to a light brown 
color on both sides. Serve with lemon and gar- 
nish with parsley. Be careful not to 

break the roe. 





to the fish stock and tomatoes; boil 
slowly for twenty minutes. Pick the 
fish into small pieces, discarding all 
the skin and bone; add the season- 
ing,and the milk, which has been just 
brought to the boiling point. Mix 
the flour with cold water until 
smooth; add the mixture to the 
chowder and boil for five minutes. 
Sprinkle with parsley. Serve with 
warm crackers. 





EVERY unnecessary expenditure 
for food stamps a woman to-day | yj t'Ca."rlits, Vegetables and 
as neglectful of her opportunity to 
serve her country. 


NOT E Have you any of the following 
booklets? 

“Low Cost Meals for High Cost Times.” 
This booklet will help you in feeding your 


Meats.” Price, 15 cents. 

“How to Dry Fruits and Vegetables.” 
Price, 15 cents. 

Send your request, with the required 
amount of stamps or coin, to the New House- 
keeping Editor, THe Laprgs’ Home Journat, 
Philadelphia. 
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Pi 
1,000,000 


Women 
Prefer 


California 
Lemons 


million housewives 

insist on California 
lemons because they 
are juicier and thinner 
skinned, because they 
are fresh, bright and 
clan. California lem- 
ons are practically seed- 
less, which makes them 
easier to slice. 


But perhaps best of 
all, these lemons are 
cheap, due to plentiful 
supplies. 

To be sure of getting 
California lemons tell 
your dealer to send 
Sunkist, and look for 
the name ‘‘Sunkist’’ on 
the clean, crisp tissue 
wrappers. 


Sunkist are picked 
and handled with the 
greatest care. They are 
all hand sorted —uaz- 
formly good. 

Use these lemons for 
garnishing —to serve 
with tea—in making 


, lemonade. 


Don’t accept an in- 
ferior kind when you 
can easily get the best. 


un @) c18 


Jui neh Lemons 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, a 
Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of 
8,000 Growers, Los Angeles, California 





No More Premiums 


The offer to exchange Sun- 
kist orange and lemon wrap- 
pers for silverware premiums 
will expire on December 17, 
1917. Our customers who 
wish to complete silverware 
sets bearing orange blossom 
pattern or who have supplies 
of Sunkist wrappers on hand 
are urged to send them be- 
fore December to the Pre- 
mium Department, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, 139 
North Clark St. , Chicago, Ill. 
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Light Fours 


Five Passenger Touring 
Two Passenger Roadster 
Four Passenger Sport Model 


Model 85 Fours 


Five Passenger Touring 
Three Passenger Roadster 
Three Passenger Touring-Cou pé 
Five Passenger Touring-Sedan 


Willys-Knights 


Seven Passenger Four, Touring 
Seven Passenger Eight, Touring 
Four Passenger Four, Coupé 


even Passenger Four, Touring-Sedan 


Seven Passenger Four, Limousine 


Then—a hot, sultry day was something to 
be endured, since it could not be cured. 


Now—there is a cure. 


The automobile has turned the ‘‘cross”’ 
days into days of gladness for the whole 
family. 


And here is a car—the new “ight weight 
Willys Six—which will gladden the 
hearts of the six cylinder enthusiasts— 
and of the discriminating who have not 
yet found just the car they have wanted. 


This announces a scientific development 
in Sixes. 

Heretofore the great problem most man- 
ufacturers had to contend with was 


the all important factor of proper and 
perfect balance. 


Either the car was too heavy and conse- 
quently underpowered, or else too light, 
and as a result overpowered. 


In both cases this meant poor perform- 
ance, costly upkeep and a short life. 


So it is with considerable gratification 
that we announce what we believe to be 
one of the most scientifically balanced, 
popular priced Sixes on the market. 


In a word this means better performance, 


lower upkeep and longer life. 


The motor is 45 horsepower. It is a 
wonder for work; quick as a flash on the 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automobiles. 
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getaway; speedy; surprisingly economi- 
cal and develops excess power for all 
purposes. 


Scientific designing has done sore. 


For now by scientific designing in the light 
of our great experience in building sixes, 
we have produced a Aghzer car without 
sacrificing sturdiness. 


Reduced weight means additional gasoline 
economy, greater tire mileage and an 
easier car to handle. 


The body design also is new. Long, sweep- 
ing, graceful lines distinguish it as one 
of the year’s advanced models. It’s a 
perfect beauty. 
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Your wife will fall in love with it on sight. 
Don’t let her see it until you have made 
up your mind to buy. For after one 
look she’ll give you no peace until you 
do buy. 


The Willys Six is the Six for you. 
Ithas greater power; lighter weight; is 


unusually roomy, very economical and 
extremely handsome. 


You'll be surprised at its wonderful per- 
formance, but its price will be even a 
greater surprise. 

$1295—complete! 

See the Willys-Overland dealer now for 
early delivery. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automobiles. 








L Head Type of High Power 


Seven Passenger 


1295 


Club Roadster $1295 


Sedan Body also furnished on 
this chassis 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo 
Subject to change without nolice 
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Goblin 
Soap 


is one of the very 
best things anyone 
can take along for 
camping out - 

Or picnics. 


It does what ordinary 

Yor. | Meer Lilie l@ne Ole 

removes stains, grease 

or just plain dirt. 
Does not injure 


the skin 
in any way 
<3 








It’s Wrong 
You Know 


To serve fine food—con- 
centrated food—without the 
right quota of roughage. 


Serve a daily dish of bran 
food—Nature’s laxative. 


Not clear bran—that is un- 
inviting. Serve flake bran 
hidden in a dainty—such as 
Pettijohn’s. 


One week will show you 
the way to better living. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran 
Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent fine pat- 
ent flour wit 5 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 


(1628) 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes tu earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Sixteenth Year. 
TheChautauquaSchool 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions, 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th S8t., Chicago, Ill. 





























away with so many small individual serv- 

ing dishes, is meeting with favor among 
our best housekeepers in wealthy and fashion- 
able classes. This custom has long prevailed 
abroad, as has also that of the divided plate, 
which is becoming very popular in American 
restaurants of the most up-to-date type. This 
divided plate could well be used for home din 
ners, as the plates are for sale by dealers in fine 
chinaware and are particularly attractive in the 
all-over blue-and-white china. 

For the hostess who gives a luncheon without 
the services of a maid these plates are admirable, 
as they may be filled and served from the 
kitchen. The meat or the fish is placed in the 
large section, and one starchy and one green 
vegetable in each of the two smaller sections 
or one of the smaller sections may even contain 
the salad. With a soup or relish preceding the 
serving of the course on the divided plate, and a 
dessert following, one has a three-course dinner 
with the minimum of effort in serving. 

If one wishes to carry out the same idea by 
using a large dinner plate without divisions, a 
good example of this is seen in the lower illus 
tration, where broiled breast of chicken is sur- 
rounded by cauliflower with cream sauce, and 
green peas and cucumber salad with French 
dressing are separated from the chicken by a 
border of mashed potatoes put through a pastry 
tube. 

Menus that lend themselves especially well 
to this divided-plate service, the separate parts 
of which are dainty and delicious dishes, are 
here suggested with recipes for the most un- 
usual dishes: 


r NHE use of the large dinner plate, doing 


SALMON WitH Sorr CrLaAms, NEWBURG. 
Pound to a fine pulp one pound of cooked 
salmon, free from bone and skin; add half an 
ounce of butter and one gill of thick white 
sauce; season with salt, pepper and nutmeg; add 
the white of one egg, rub through a sieve, put 
into a bowl and set on ice for one hour. Then 
incorporate gently one gill of whipped cream, 
butter a mold, fill it with the forcemeat and 
cook in the double boiler for thirty-five minutes. 
Place a large piece of toast on the plate, and 
make a border of the salmon; fill in with soft 
clams, Newburg. 


Sorr CLaAmMs, Newsurc. Remove the hard 
parts of one dozen soft clams, and chop finely. 
Beat the yolk of one egg and mix with half a 
gill of rich cream, a few drops of onion juice, 
a saltspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of paprika 
and a grate of nutmeg; melt half an ounce 


women who are housewives to the idea of 

having more frequently what I call the one- 
piece meal, and by so doing save three things— 
nutriment, expense and labor. 

A typical meal in American homes consists of 
a separate dish of meat, with gravy in a separate 
bowl; potatoes, served separately; then a vege- 
table or two, also separate, and perhaps a salad; 
and last a dessert, which may consist of more 
than one food. The meat has its own gravy, the 
vegetables have their own sauces. 

In cooking such a meal it is almost invariably 
the custom to throw away all the water in 
which each vegetable was cooked, and to serve 
the vegetables plain, or with melted butter, or 
with a sauce which again requires more ingredi- 
ents to make the food tasty, which would not 
have been necessary if, in the first place, the 
vegetables had been combined with the fat and 
flavor of the meat. 

The real ‘“‘one-piece’”’ stands supreme in its 
handling of cheap cuts, in the combination and 
flavoring of its vegetables and gravy into one 
coherent whole. The ‘‘one-piece”’ also proves 
its economy by utilizing starch in such a way 
that little bread is desired, or little butter or 
additional fat needed in addition to the fat and 
gravy already supplied. The ideal ‘‘topping- 
off” of such meals is fruit in simple form, canned, 
stewed or fresh. 

The national and most famous dishes of prac- 
tically every country are a combination of sev- 
eral foods, cooked and served together. From 
France we have the ragout or the pot-au-feu; 
from China, chop suey; from Austria, goulash; 
from India, curries; from Italy, the spaghetti 
and gnocci; from Germany, the spatzen dishes; 
from Russia its borsch, which is a soup so hearty 
that it is the main dish of the meal. Indeed, 
even America had its New England “boiled 
dinner” and its Southern. chicken-pepper-rice 
dishes still more attractive, both ‘‘ one-piece” 
in idea. 

Many other dishes could be mentioned, such 
as the noodle dishes and spatzen dishes of many 
countries. It is significant that two countries as 
widely separated as Germany and China should 
have developed and used the 
main—as a daily dish. 

Again, many of the dishes revert to the 
“dumpling” type so popular with our grand- 
mothers. And why have we forgotten how to 
make well such a dish? 

The preparation of the ‘‘ one-piece”’ meal uses 
possibly two pots and one platter as against five 
pots and five serving dishes besides individual 
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The Popular Divided Plate 


Meat Loaf 
Fresh Succotash ; 
Tomato Salad With Olive-Mayonnaise 





DrEp-SEA LUNCHEON 


Salmon With Soft Clams, Newburg 
fashed Potatoes 
Crab Salad 


SHORE LUNCHEON 
Soft Clams Sauté With Watercress 
Lobster au Gratin Watercress Salad 
Corn Fritters 


Ham Croquettes, Ray Style 


Asparagus Points With Tomatoes, Mayonnaise 


Spinach With Egg 
Fredey Toast Summer Squash 
Coleslaw 





Creamed Salt Codfish in Baked Potato 
Green Pepper Salad 
Lima Beans 





Green Peppers, Claremont 
Beet Salad 
Potatoes au Gratin 
Broiled Breast of Chicken, Virginia 
3order of Cauliflower With Cream Sauce 
Green Peas and Cucumber Salad 
With Borders of Mashed Potatoes 
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By Christine Frederick 





serving dishes in the preparation of the conven- 
tional dinner. Why not, then, for all these 
reasons, incorporate it into our weekly menu? 

These few examples of typical one-piece 
foreign dishes may serve to revive or inspire 
the creation of more strictly American dishes 
on this order. 


GnNoccl, that nourishing dish from Italy, may 
be called the best example of the modified 
dumpling dish. It is made as follows: 


3 Pounds of Old 
Potatoes 

! Pound of Flour 

14 Cupful of Grated 
Parmesan Cheese 

1 Cupful of Finely 
Chopped Cooked 
Ham 


1 Pound of Fresh 
Tomatoes, or 
¥4 Pound of Finely 
Chopped Carrots 
Celery, Onion 
Butter, Salt and Pepper 


*NOCCI consists of the dumpling and its 

I sauce. To make the dumpling, boil pota- 
toes in their skins; peel and pound on a large 
board with the flour until the material has 
reached the consistency of a soft dough. Roll 
into long narrow strips, then cut crosswise into 
sections about an inch long. Drop the cubes 
into rapidly boiling salted water. When they 
rise to the surface they are cooked. They must 
be removed carefully onto a wide platter. The 
sauce is then poured over them. 

The sauce is made by browning the chopped 
onion, carrot and celery in butter; then adding 
the tomato pulp, chopped ham and seasonings, 
and cooking very gently for twenty minutes. 
Pour the sauce over the gnocci, then the grated 
cheese. This serves five persons; the approxi- 
mate cost is about 50 cents at present prices. 


GOULASH is typical of many meat dishes of 
the ‘‘one-piece”’ type: ° 


2 Pounds of Flank or Fat, Salt, Pepper 
Rump Beef Cut Into 1 Bay Leaf, 2 Cloves, 
One-Inch Cubes 8 Allspice 

1 Pint of Cubes of Raw 1 Saltspoonful of 


Potato Thyme 

1 Pint of Carrot 1 Tablespoonful of 
Cubes Finely Chopped 

2 Onions Parsley 

1 Pint of Strained ¥% Clove of Garlic, 
Tomato Sauce Chopped 


LICE the onions fine, lay in a frying pan 

with fat from the meat, or with two table- 
spoonfuls of lard. Brown well; then add flour, 
and turn. Add the tomato sauce, the meat, 
and enough boiling water to cover. Tie the 
spices in a cheesecloth square, and add. Cover 
the pan and let cook very slowly for about half 
an hour. Now add the potatoes and carrots and 
the chopped parsley and garlic, stirring well. 





of butter in a stewpan; when hot, put in the 
minced clams, cook while stirring for a few 
minutes, then add the cream and half a tea- 
spoonful of curry powder; stir continuously 
until it thickens. 


Ham CroQuetTtes, RAy STYLE, GARNISHED 
With Pepper Butter. Chop finely and fry in 
butter (without browning) one white onion; 
when the butter turns clear add two chopped 
sweet peppers, and fry for a few minutes longer; 
then add eight ounces of lean cooked ham (cut 
in %-inch squares) and eight ounces of boiled 
rice; season with salt, pepper and nutmeg, and 
moisten with a pint of thick cream sauce; when 
boiling, incorporate four egg yolks and two 
ounces of butter; put this mixture away until 
cold, then shape some croquettes, dip in beaten 
eggs and bread crumbs and fry in hot lard. 
Serve with white sauce and garnish with toast 
points spread with butter and minced peppers. 


FREDEY TOAST, WITH BORDER OF MASHED 
PorTaTOEs. ‘ Cut finely the remains of cold beef; 
add an ounce of chopped ham; put this in a stew- 
pan withsufficient white sauce to moisten; season 
with salt, pepper, grated nutmeg and a pinch of 
cayenne, and allow it to get thoroughly hot. 
Beat up the yolks of two eggs, and add. Stir 
until it begins to set, but do not boil. Have 
ready slices of buttered toast, well trimmed of 
crust, and spread the mince on them. Beat up 
the white of one egg to a stiff froth, and spread 
on top; sprinkle over with a few dried bread 
crumbs and a pinch of paprika. Place in a hot 
oven for five minutes to color the top. Serve 
quickly. 


Satt CoprisH IN BAKED Potato. Take 
baked potatoes, cut them lengthwise and mash 
the potato, fill the shells of the potatoes with 
creamed codfish; put the mashed potato into a 
forcing bag and make a circle around the top of 
the shell; place in the oven and brown. 


GREEN PEPPERS, CLAREMONT. Dip some 
equal-sized green peppers in boiling water fora 
few seconds; drain, dredge with salt and remove 
the skins with a towel; cut off the large ends 
and remove the seeds. Prepare a meat hash 
with green peppers and a third part of little- 
neck clams, and add hashed boiled potatoes. 


BROILED BREAST OF CHICKEN, VIRGINIA. 


Cut off the breast of a spring chicken, cook upon 
a buttered gridiron over hot coals, turning when 
it drips; let it get brown without scorching 
When done place on toast with a thin slice of 
broiled ham between. 





Continue simmering for another half hour. Re- 
move the spices. Serve very hot, dusting a little 
paprika on top if liked. Serves six persons; the 
approximate present cost is 70 cents. 


INDIAN Curry is a dish which can utilize left- 
overs of mutton or chicken, but which is better 
made from the fresh meat in this manner: 


2 Pounds of Neck or 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Shoulder of Mutton 1% Teaspoonful of White 
Cut Into 14%-Inch Pepper ; 
Strips 1 Saltspoonful of 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Grated Nutmeg 
Melted Butter 1 Teaspoonful of Curry 

2 Small Onions Powder (Scant) 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Quart of Mutton 
Grated Coconut Broth, Strained 

2 Large Apples Thinly 4 Ounces of Uncooked 
Sliced Rice 

| Pharr ge slice the onion and brown it in fat; 
add the meat, and brown, dusting with ilour. 

Place in a casserole, and add the coconut, apple, 
stock and seasoning. The curry powder could 
be mixed separately in a small cupful of the hot 
broth before adding. Cook for fifteen minutes 
Uncover, and add the rice. Simmer either on 
the back of the stove or in the oven for another 
hour. There should be no floating gravy, merely 
rich moisture. If preferred the rice may be 
cooked separately and merely served around 
the curry. This will serve six; the approximate 
cost is 60 cents. 


Cuop Suey is liked by many and would be 
more popular if its ingredients were more widely 
known. It is very simple to make, and even J 
the bean sprouts cannot be obtained a good im! 
tation can be made at home: 

2 Pounds of Pork 
(Shoulder or Any 
Inexpensive Piece) 

1 Cupful of Celery in 


1 Cupful of Bean 
Sprouts 

1 Cupful of Mushroom 
(Preferably Toy 


One-Inch Sections Only) 
1 Cupful (Scant) of Salt, Pepper, Soy sauce 
Thinly Sliced Onions (at any grocer 


TSE the fat of the pork to try out in the pan 
Use only an iron skillet, very hot; brow! 





} 


the pork dice in the fat thoroughly at a high de 
gree of heat; remove excess fat if any. Flour, 


and add boiling water to cover; then season; 
add the onions, mushrooms, celery and sprouts, 
or double the amount of celery if the sprouts art 
unobtainable. Cover and cook slowly for an 
hour and a half. Serve with rice separate oF 
poured over a platter of rice. Shredded ham or 
chicken is often laid on top. The soy sauct 
dark, with a peculiar meatlike odor, and sho 
be added, as we add catchup, to taste. ‘his 
serves six; the approximate cost is 75 cents 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES— Continued 














Half a century in the front rank of American Music Schools 


An unsurpassed faculty of Musicians and Pedagogues of International 
reputation. 


The diploma from this institution carries with it an unusual distinction 
because of the many conspicuous artists which it has trained. 


Departments include Master, Artist, Normal, and Public School Music. 


Broadest opportunity for advanced work in Repertoire, Theory and 
Composition. Orchestral Training, Opera, for Ensemble, and appear- 
ances with orchestra. 


Delightful living and working accommodations located in beautifully 
wooded grounds within easy access of all that Cincinnati offers in Music 


and Art. 
Professional engagements for graduates. 
For catalog and terms address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress, Highland Ave. and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Frances Shimer School ?“3'c == 


Academy 

A home school for girls and young women. College 
department, two years with diploma. Advanced stand- 
ing at leading colleges Four years academy work. 
Certificate privileges. Home economics with diploma. 
Music, Art, ete. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymnasium. 
School gives its own movies. Picturesque location. 
127 miles from Chicago. Pupils trom sixteen states. 
Catz —_. address ; 
Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 640 Mt. Carroll, 

jp nois 






















unusual opportunities for advanced study of 


Offer 
music in allits branches. Enjoys the intellectual and 
social life of Oberlin College. Faculty of 35 spe cialists 
Four-year high school course or its equivalent rr 
quired before entering courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Music. Fall semester opens Sept. 18th. 
Send for catalogue and musical year book 
CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director, Oberlin, 











pen ee Training School 
| OBERLIN, OHIO 

Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. Pre 
pares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special 
teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music. 


Ohio 











Address Miss Rost J. Dean, 125 Elm St. 
MILWAUKEE- DOWNER SEMINARY ILLINOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago) 
Milwaukee, Wis. On campus of Milwaukee-Downer Co! : 1000 feet above 


Todd Seminary for Boys jeoen fouryear, 
Exclusively for younger boys (7 to 16). Right thinking 
developed through comradeship between teachers and 
boys. Vigilant watchfulness of personal habits. Outdoor 
life. Splendid Summer Camp. NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


lege. An accredited college preparatory school for girls 
and finishing school for those not entering college. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Athletics. Catalogue L. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory for girls. Junior 
college for yourg women. Certifi S74 rant Coll 
- (Ce . inior onege, 
cateaccepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, F P k C ll 7th year Jt 
etc. Art, music, expression, domestic science. Swimming orest ar 0 ege Preparatory and Gri amin ar 
pool. Christian school with home care and country en School. Certificate privileges. Music, Violin, & yoremion, 
vironment. For further information write to MARION Art, Bible School, Home Economics. Year $3 


Coats, M. A., Principal, Box 312, Lake Forest, [linois. Pres. ANNA 8. CAIRNS, St. Louis, sieseuh 


e 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
77th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household kx Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 
Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course, 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 

The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Marv-of-the-Woods, Indiana 











| Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Heconomics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two yearcourses. 28th year 
we have been placing graduates in paying positions. 
Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, ade- 
quate equipment. For catalog and full information 
address TH SECRETARY, 
Michigan, Detroit. 


College for Women. 
















ONOIMICS, 





3012 West Grand Boulevard 











NEW ENGLAND STATES 


RD SEMINAR’ 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Domestic Science 











25 miles from Boston, College Preparation. General Course 
and Home Management. Art. Music. Modern Languages. Interior Decorating. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Horseback riding, 
canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and 
other sports. $600-$700, Upper and lowe 50 pupils. For catalog address 


‘MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals West Bridgewater, Mass. 


-PINE MANOR- 


A School for Home Efficiency 


er school. 











Send for these 


TWO-YEAR course for the gradu- MUSIC BOOKLETS 
ates of Dana Hall and other sec- 


ondary schools. Higher cultural It’s just as easy to study music the 


right way as the wrong way. And 
studies, with emphasis on all subjects per- ia aulekec. thb—-aaul lee coelie 











taining to the man: igement of the home. We have three splendid booklets 
Country life and sports. Fourteen miles that ae 16 Phen — As 

; interesting to advanced students as 
from Boston. Catalog on application. to thoes inst bealemina, We'll sladiy 
——__. ——— == = | mail them to you on request. 























MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. BOSTON, MASS. 
ical 
The Sargent School ‘exebzic' | Emerson College of Oratory 





Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
37th year opens Sept. 24th. Address HARRY 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
Boston. 


Establis shed 1881. Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ieal edu ation in the world. General and special courses | 
brepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 





TILTON SEMINARY 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. 


making and Domestic Science. 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. 


House mother. 
permits rate of $300 to $400. 





Seven buildings. $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
tion. Manual Training. Special courses for high school graduates. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. 
aculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any school in New England. Endowment 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 62 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


Separate 
Preparation for college or business. Music, Art, Elocu- 
Hame Economics, including Sewing, Dress- 











WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond, Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by the legis- 
lature. Faculty of 60 physicians. One-hundred-thousand-dollar 
college and hospital just opened. Send for catalog and booklet, 


“Success of Our Graduates.” Cambridge Mass 
. . 





The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for 
home efficiency. Residence and house mother. 
Mrs. EpirH LESLEY WOLFARD, Pp 


Miss Lucy MAcINNEs, 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
School of = year opens Oc tober 4th. 
Fx ge | fone N. x son, Aah —_ 
versity 0 ermont, Boston, Ashe 
pression ry hicago. List of Dr. i urry’ s books 
(recommended by eines ators) and ‘‘ Expression" free. 
8. 8. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


rincipals 





Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 


Cushing Academy 
A School worth knowing. $375-$400, Six-pay- 
ment plan. Send for catalog. 


H. S. Cowe tt, A. M., Pd. D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 


LESLEY NORMALSCHOOLFOR KINDER- 
GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 
garten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dor- 
mitory and house mother. Mrs. E DITH LESLEY WOLFARD, 

29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course, A. B. degree, Also 2-year diploma course without degree 
Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. Coie, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 
We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we can 
supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 

29th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years, 
Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical Gymnastics 
and Playgrounds. Apply to THe SECRETARY. 





Massacuuserts, Norton, (40 minutes from Boston.) 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses. Lan 
guages-— native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every attention 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E, Cornisn, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford, 


Bradford Academy for Young Women 


115th year opens September 13th. 


Thirty miles from 
Boston, 


Address the Principal, 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gyimnasticsand Manual Therapy. Much individual atten- 
tion. Personalities studied, developing successful teachers. 
Increasing demand for our graduates. 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph St., 





Boston, Mass, 





CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work State certificate. $400 covers board and tuition. 
19th year. Booklet \ddress MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETIS, Boston, 18 Lluntington Ave. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Prepares for Kindergarten, and Playground 


MOSELEY PERRY, 


Primary 


Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wollaston. 


Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston, Ample 
grounds, Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates for college. 


Mrs. Horace M. WILLARD, Principal. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 0"¢2"'¢"'°-7¢a" Nor- 


maland Home-making 
ookery, Sewing, matrons, dietitians, 
The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic 
Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens 
Sept. 18th, 1917. Address Mrs. F. A. We tHerep, 158 Lustitute Road. 


courses, Trains for teachers of « 


housekeepers, 





positions. Mrs, ANNIE 

HILLSID Norwalk, Conn. For Girls. 
gr by Elizabeth B. Mead, 
1883. OnehourfromN.Y. College Preparatory. Gen 
eraland Special Courses, Se ord schoolhouse. Lodge 
for younger girls. Gymnasium. Small classes. Out- 
door sports. Principals: MARGARET R. BREND- 

LINGER, A. B., VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B. L. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY gat ths foot of 


agged Mountain 








40 acres. 8 buildings. 10-acre field fpr athletics. Gymna 
sium. Play and study supervised. College entrance certifi- 
eate. Practical arts for boys and girls. Personal care of 


Address 
Principal, Andover, N. H. 


each boy and girl. Moderate expense. 
FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., 


The Cambridge School of Architectural 
and Landscape Design for Women 


Graduates 





have open to them a profession offering good 
incomes; not overcrowded. Professional instruction in 
theory and practice. Open all year. Booklet 


209 Brattle Building, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


PHELPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On country estate of 125 acres. Attractive new building, 
cabin and farmhouse. The best sort of out-of-door life. 
Courses are Preparatory, Intermediate, Elective and 
Special. MISS FLORENCE M. PECK, Principal 

| Hillfield, Mount Carmel, Conn. 


| HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres, 9 buildings. 


STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful residences for 
girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A modern home for boys. 
Exhilarating air. Wholesome food. Pure spring water. College 
preparatory. General courses. Domestic chemistry. Address 
Wo. E. SarGent, Litt. D., Principal, HEBRON, Maine 


WE WILL BUY YOUR SPARE TIME 


Let us tell you about our Money-Making Plan. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 822 Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 











Ossining School ci. 
Box 101, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


“Likable, Livable and Homelike.”” ‘“The social, 
athletic and educational life of the school beau- 
tifully combined.”” High School graduates may 
specialize as desired, Certificate privileges. 
Preparation for life and the home. In beautiful 
Westchester, thirty miles from New York. 50th 
year. Separate house for younger girls. Write 
for Year Book of Upper and Lower Schools. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 








Ruasen was College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in eganection 
with Emma Willard Schoo 
Pissleead d for the vocational and notre -ssional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special 
students admitted. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 

















Ithaca Cceaera “i — 


Offers acomplete musical education and unique ad van- 
tages for those who look forward to concert or educa 
tional work. Graduates are eligible to teach in the 
New York State Public Schools without State certifi 
cate, and the Conservatory maintains several com- 
panies in the Lyceum field. All instruments. Singing, 
langus ages, painting, dramatic art. Physical education. 
Commodious buile lings, concert hall and Goreitone s. 
Summer School, 5 courses. Terms moderate atalog. 


Address—THE REGISTRAR, 4 DeWitt Park, Sheen, N. Y. 














Psthool for Girls 


Fin the Westchester hills 
son, forty minutes from 
fork. Graduate and poneareseey. courses 


jogking the. 
swith certificate privilege to leading colleges. 
» Cat on request, Address ie 


MISS C..E. MASON, LL.M. 














For nearly sixty years 
theleader. Thorotrain- 
ing in every business 
pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice in required duties. 
Accounting, Banking, 
Civil Service, Secretarial and 
Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. 
Has trained more than fifty thou- 
sand of America’s successful men, 
Open all the year. Enter any week- 
day. Catalog on request. 


1 


















C.C.GAINES, Box839, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





Institute of Musical 
Firt of the city of Mew Work 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


A well-endowed school. Complete Courses in all 
branches of Musical Art. Preparatory, Regu- 
lar and Post graduate Departments. 
Session— October 15th, 1917, to June Ist, 1918. 

Prospectus and further information furnished on 
application to The Secretary, 120 Claremont Avenue. 



































NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY—Continued 








A School 
For Boys 


PEDDI 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern equipment 
high scholastic and moral standards and a rational, 
healthful school life. It secures the enthusiastic co 
operation of the boy because of its expert faculty leader 
ship, its body of 300 students, its fine equipment for 
athletics and all outdoor sports, and the general policy 
of keeping its students busy in worth-while ways. 

q Peddie Institute is located nine miles from Princeton, 
midway between New York and Philadelphia. Modern 
school buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic 
Field, and 60-acre campus. Its certificate is honored 
by all colleges as Endowment permits 
moderate rates. 52nd year. Catalog. Summer camp, 
Military Drill. 


R. W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 8-X, Hightstown, N. J. 





FREEHOLD wit, SCHOOL 


For Sixty Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. Enough military 
training to inculcate habits of obedience, prompt 
ness, orderliness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to nine boys. 
Complete equipment, buildings remodeled and re 
furnished. Athletic field. All sports. Healthful, 


convenient location. Catalog. 
Freehold, N. J. 


Major Charles M. Duncan, Box 813, 














SEPARATE BUILDINGS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Upper school prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Liberally endowed. Campus 100 acres in 
highlands near Delaware Water Gap. Eight stone 
and concrete buildings. Athletic fields, lake, gym 
nasium, swimming pool. Sixty miles from New 
York. 70th year. 

Address JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 

Box H, Blairstown, N. J. 














BREMESTEAD. A Boarding School for the daughter of think 
ing parents. Situated in the Switzerland of America where every 
season is healthful and brings opportunities for interesting outdoor 
life. Makes practical the best ideals of home and school education, 
Regular or rene eS courses, Sleeping porches, French a specialty. 
Address Miss C, DULON 

Box 120, "Diamond Point on Lake George, N.Y. 





The Scudder School #14763 oe ee race 


For girls and mature young women. Day and boarding. Myron T, 
Scudder, Pres. A modern school actively meeting problems of todas 

Preparatory, Dramatics. Home Economic Secretarial, ete Red 
Cross and other preparedness features included. Gymnasium, games, 


swimming teams, Addres 


REGISTRAR, H. J. Scudder 











. . 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 
Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, President 

A girls’ boarding school with splendid equipment. 
permit individual selection, Thorough college pre- 
paratory or vocational. Music, Art, Hlome Kconom- 
ics, Physical Culture. 169acres, lake, athletic field. 
betes equipment, exceptional advantage 

atalog, address 
Hacketistown, N. J., Box J. 


Courses 















Where character, 
in your boy 
taught how 
Philadelphia. The usual Academic, 
Courses and Athletics 
the boy 
Wenonah mailed on request. 


Dr. Charles H. Lorence, Pres., Maj. Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


and honor will be developec 
Military System. He 
to learn. Twelve miles fron 
Special and Busines 
A catalog for the parent 
a book of views of Military 


WENONAH 


manlines 
through the 
to study, how 


Box 439, Wenonah, New Jersey 


will be 


1 


and for 
and Athletic life at 





Correspondence confidential. 


frainingto meet individual re 
Association with 


Scientific Training for Children needing unusual care in mental develop- 
ment. Onlyalimited number received, 
quirements under surroundings particularly suited. 
normal children, Unrestricted systematic method; non-institutional, 


Dorothy L. Seward, Vineland, N. J. 





Newton Academy (10.50. 
City 

ee dae, 
attention with kind but firm discipline. 


L Moderate cost. Catalog, 


Home school for 40 boys 


from N. 

56th year. Beautiful, healthfu 
sfor boys9to 15. Individua 
Horses and ponic 


Semi- Military. 
Special advantage 


arge gymnasium. All sports. 
Philip 8. Wilson, A. M., Principal, Box D, Newton, N. J. 


{ 
1 





Wallcourt 


Home Kconomics, 
ful sport 
back riding. 
Mrs. Anna 


work Certificate privilege 
Music, Dramatics Dancing. Health 
hockey, tennis, swimming and horse 
Limited number Catalogue. 

Goldsmith Taylor, 


s, boating, 


College preparation. Graduate 


A. B., Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 





sonal attention, 


foes REOOS for Supervisors of Musie in public school Both 
SeXeS, sh School course required for entrance, Voice, Harmony 
orm, Hi tory, Kar Training, Sight nging, Method Pract 

‘Teaching, ¢ hora and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 65, Per 


Catalog. 54 Main St., Potspam, N.Y. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 





ST. FAITH'S for 


a limited number of girl College Preparator 
nee, Mu Vocational Guidance eparate Junior Schoo 


Moern einen Non-sectarian. Country location, One teach 








PENNSYLVANIA 

















Secretarial Courses 


duties. 
open to women who wish to be 


country in case of need. 
college graduates. 


America’s Foremost Commercial Institute. 
have no difficulty in securing positions. 
them always exceeds the supply. 
Splendid new building. 
ings in America. 
for both sexes. 
Send for 53rd year book. 


Peirce Schoo 





Peirce School of Business Administration 


For those desiring to prepare themselves for secretarial 
Secretarial work is the most desirable occupation 
self-supporting or to 
prepare themselves to be useful to their families or their 
It is particularly desirable for 


Peirce School has been recognized for 52 years as 


t Graduates 
The demand for 


One of the finest school build- 
Commercial and other courses available 


Address the President 


Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





























THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Founded 1853 








ja) Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
hamid pictur 
esque surround- 
fings. School 
park land of 100 
acres. Six mod- 
ern, homelike 
buildings for 90 
girls and 14 
teachers. ‘lhor- 
“The Mountain School” ough college 
preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Music, dancing, practical 
domestic science and athletic training. New $30,000 building 
with gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. On Main 
Line Penna. R. R. Write for illustrated catalog. 


A. R. GRIER, Pres., P. S. MOULTON, A.B., Headmaster 
Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 








Miss Cowles’ School ci. 


(Highland Hall) Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
: Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School. 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith/Mt Holyoke 
and Vassar. Cer 
tificate privileges. 
Also strong general 
course, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science 
Healthful location. 
Modern improve 
ments—all rooms 
connect with bath. 
Gymnasium, 
oh adeat bd pool 
and sleeping 
‘atalog. Laide ssTHESEC’Y. 





porch. Resident instructors.( 























An established Cul- 
tural and Practical 
School for young 
women. Faculty built 
by jive years of selec- 
tion. Many graduates 
occupy positions of re 
sponsibility. 




















Inc. 





Jenkintown, Pa. (Suburb of Phila.) 
T is our aim to develop young women acc a to 
their special talents and aptitudes. Courses in 
cluding practical work, College De partments, Col- 
lege Preparatory, Music, ‘Art, Domestic Science, Sec- 
retaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergar- 
ten.’ Largefaculty. Ratesmoderate. Catalogs,address 

















Instruction in small groups person: il care. De- 
velopment of character and training for efficient 
service in life. Prepares for colleges, technical 
schools. Separate Junior Department—complete 
pide yg nt. Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic 
field. Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar . Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 109, Pennsburg, Pa. 








M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 413, Jenkintown, Pa. 
School 


Penn Hal for Girls 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood. 
College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science Courses. Certificate privi- 
leges. All outdoor sports. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Rooms with private bath. May 
each year spent at Atlantic City. Work not inter- 
rupted. Rates, $600. Catalogueand views. Address 
FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 











Bishopthorpe Manor 


SCHOOL for girls in pre paration 

for college or for life. Certificate privi- 
leges. Two-year cultural course for High Gx 
School graduates, Secretarial Work. Ex- 
pression, Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Sciences, ArtsandC rafts.Outdoorsports. 
Junior De pt. Swimming pool. Booklet. 

CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 

Box 248, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 




















Pennsylvania Stat 
Normal School, Ind ; 


Equipment and advan- 
tages unsurpassed; 
faculty of unques- 


tioned standing; high 
cholarship standards; % 
minimum cost. Super- | 


vised and supported by 
the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Supervisors 
Course for those in- 
tending to teach public 
school music. Catalog. 


JAMES E. AMENT, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Principal 



























DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Preparation for college a specialty. Certificate 
privileges with all colleges and technical schools. 
20 teachers. Strong courses in Business, Music, 
Art, Crafts, Expression, Domestic Science. Large 
campus and athletic field. Swimming pool. Two 
gyninasiums, Co-educational. Separate dormii- 
tories. Rates $350. No extras. Catalog. 

Rev. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D.D., Box B, Williamsport, Pa. 


ASCH IL for girls situated in the historic vicinity 
of Valley Forge and overlooking the beautiful 
Chester Valley. Here a carefully chosen faculty 
trains the American girl for her big, practical future. 
The curriculum offers a wide range of subjects be- 
sides the usual college-preparatory and junior-col- 
lege courses—such as Social Service, Secretaryship, 
Household Arts and Sciences, Journalism, Music, 
Art, Arts and Crafts, Expression, Kindergarten. 

5 buildings, 16 acres. All outdoor sports, outdoor 
class-rooms. Resident physician, nurse, dietitian, 
For booklet address 


DEVON MANOR, Box 187, Devon, Pa. 


Francis R. Lowell, President | Edith Samson, Principal 














Nazareth Hall 
Military Academy 


FOR BOYS Founded 1743 


Nazareth Hall boysare exactly the kind of 
companions you want for your boy. lIvery 
advantage for right training and character- 
building. Boys live together according to 
age and get personal attention, in and out of 
class. Senior, Intermediate and Junior De- 
partments. Athletic and Military Training. 
Pre pares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Healthfullocation between South 
and Blue Mountains. Alumniinclude many 
nationally famous men. For information 


Address The Aide, Nazareth, Pa. 














7 
Mt a Re" 
A School of Quiet Refinement 
Unfailing courtesy and a fine spirit of fairness 
and gentle manliness are school traditions at St. 
Luke’s. Fine preparation for college and business. 
Special Junior school. And ever present and help- 
ful are the Masters—kindly, cultured men whose 


specialty is boys. 
For Booklet and Catalog, please address 


Wl 





Chas. H. ‘Strout, M. A., Wayne—on the Main Line—Pa. 











Darlington Seminary 


1851 West Chester, Pa. 1917 
A deve ‘loping school for Girls. Located in a 60-acre 
estate in Penns ylvaniz a's finest country. Language, 


Art, Music, expression, Arts and Crafts, and Home- 
making Courses. College Preparation with certifi- 
cate privilege. Catalogue and views upon request. 


CHRISTINE FAAS BYE, Principal. Box 607. 

















The Mary Lyon School 


: A Country School in a College Town 

College preparatory. Certificate 

Open-air classroom 

Opportunity for advanced study. 

SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School 

for girls 6 to 14; separate complete 

equipment. For catalog address 

H. M. Crist, A. B., Frances L. Crist, 
B., Principals. 

Box 15 11, ‘Swarthmore, Pa. 


















school in the country 

ind girls, where they 
Supervision mak es their as- 
sociation helpful. Separate dormitories. Graduates 
succeed in college. 227 acres. Athletics. Catalogue. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Prin., Box 287, George School, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 4 Bg stliy 


eat and recite together. 

















School Graduates; Home making; College Preparatory; General. 


Piano Mandolin Domestic Science Home Nursing 
Voice Expression Short Story Writing Millinery 
Vielin Languages Interior Decoration Sewing 

Harp Secretarial First we toInjured Art 

Athletics: Horseback riding; vimming; Basketball; Hockey; 
‘Tennis; Country tramping; ee ing; Military Drill. 


Miss §. Edna Johnston, A. B., Principal, Box L, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 














60th year. Oldest School ; Bins 
nior ous 
Walnut Lane Schoo for Girls in Philadelphia. Swarthmore Preparatory School “: ri 
tages. Ideal: Development of we ns poised personality through (Junior Department) re 
intellectual, moral, social and physical training. Courses: High An important division in a well estab- 






lished 


school. An excellent boys’ wo 
pc 


Write for booklets, “‘“A Moth- 3 


Letter and What Came of It’ : 
ana ‘The Vision of Swarthmore.” al 
These books will interest you. > a 


A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, § i Si? 
1) 5 














Allentown Preparatory 


School for Boys Box 402, Allentown, Pa. 

College Preparatory and general courses. 
cent new fireproof building with large, sunny class 
rooms. Beautiful country location with fine view of 
valley and distant mountains. Campus of 85 acres. 
Caretully supervised athletics. Separate department 


for younger boys. Rate $325. Visit the school if 
possible, or address 
W. H. REESE, D. S. C., Headmaster 





Co-educational. 
vision of the 
teachers in every department. 
Business, 
(;ymnasium 
dowed 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


(11 M. Phila.) 
Where 


highest 


young people get a proper 
purposes in life. Exceptional 
College Preparation. 
Domestic Science. 
73rd year. En- 


Music, Art, 
and Athletic 

low rates. Catalog. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 


Oratory, 
Field. 














Linden Hall Seminary 


A girls’ school with an unbroken history since 1746. Beau 
Prepara 
Business, 
Gym- 


tiful, healthful location. Academic and College 
tory Courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Department. 
nasium, Terms, $500. Catalog. 


REV. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 109, Lititz, Pa. 


Offers a thorough physical, 


Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. 
great universities. 
of the most picturesque spots of America. 
Equipment modern. 
William. Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa 


Under Christian masters from the 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
New gymnasium, 


Write for catalog. Address Box 150. 





to attend public 
MOLLIE 


. ? For Exceptional Children. Every facility 
Miss Woods Schoo ina suburban home, for the care and trait 


ing of children who, through mental or physic al disabil 





14 miles from Phila. 
30x 150, Roslyn, Pennsylv 


or private schools, 


A. Woops, Principal. 





Bethlehem Preparatory School 


Prepares for leading colleges. Extensive 
athletic fields. New buildings. Catalogue 
JOHN J. TUGGEY, M. A., Headmaster, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Hedley School Germantown, Philadeiphi Pa 


For the care 
grounds and mentality. 


on request, association with normal children. J. R. 


Physician. Mrs. J. 


and training Of children of retarded and unde 
Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother s« 
HevLey, M. D., Resident 
Rocer Hepiey (N. Y. Univ.), Prin. Be 











SOUTHERN STATES 














Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Diocesan school for ee and olde st girls’ sc hort in Virginia. 
ated in the beautiful and historic ‘ 
College Preparatory Courses. 
sion Departments. 
and field sports under trained Director. 
tween teachers and pupils. 


JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A. B., Bryn Mawr, ciated | 


Situ- 
sinia.’’ General and 
Art and Expres- 
Gysanas® S 
act be- 


Valley of Virg 
Piano, Violin, Vocal, 
New Equipment, including pianos. 
Close personal cor 
For catalogue and book of view s addre 
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FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory, certificate privile ges; 
Special for High School graduates; Expression; 
Art, Music, Pipe Organ; Domestic Science; Busi- 
ness; Pe rsonal attention to manners, character. 
Sports: Large grounds. Students from every sec- 

tion. Rate, $295. Catalog. . 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 939, BuenaVista,Va 











VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Box L, ROANOKE, VA 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 





buildings. Extensive Campus. Loc ated in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery- 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses Music, 
Art, E xpré ion, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athlet« s. 
Students fromm 32 
states For cata- 


log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 














Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice - President) 
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SOUTHERN STATES—Continued 














1853 Maryland College 1917 
FOR WOMEN 


COURSES — College Preparatory ; College, B. A., B. L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B. S., Teacher's Certificate; Music, 
B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate; Expression, B. O., Teach- 
er’s Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES — 63 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. 


Address Box L, Lutherville, Md. 



























JAMES E. AMENT, LL.D.,Pres. 
Washington, D. C. (Suburbs). 
For the higher education of 
young women. All the best 
features of the large and the 
small school. Specialists in 
Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science, Floriculture, 














— = ae Secretarial 
—_— - : ae : 7 ranches, Library methods, 
Sweet Briar College For piaas tor ceeene cept: Soap Powders, Dried Vegetables, Dried Fruits, Cottage Cheese, Salad Dressing, Business|-aw. Moderngym- ’ 
in leading colleges oak wakoeniien, Att, Mude, Home Jelly and Preserves Will Soon be Coming to You in the New Paraffin Paper, en = ans ree 
Economics. Emilie Watts McVea, A. M., Litt. D., President. Fiber and Moisture-Proof Cardboard Containers Shown on This Page r 


THE ACADEMY offers general and college preparatory 


ming, Riding. Democracy 
courses. For catalogue and views of college and academy 


of life. The story of the 









































































































7 é z d aca school told fully in our illus- 
ress the Secretary, B 0, Sweet Briar, Virginia. . sas : . 
add ary, Box 10, Sweet Briar, Virginia HE necessities of war require Two most important uses of these “eee es Address 
‘a taka Phe he cor asia eae egistrar, is 
> SOUTHERN COLLEGE 910d ne Datras that American women get less of containers directly in the home are: . ary, Box180, Toreet Gea tae. ® 
Sealetered Junior College. Prep. or College or Finishing their foods in tin cans this year. (1) For dried vegetables, instead of SS 
Courses. $ Social Training. Music, Art, Expression, Do- There is a shortage of tin, and much glass jars or tincans. They are light, 
$ tic cience. ennis, etba WV ulldings. > toa 22 H ‘ + x6 . i ake 1 » enac Mf 
tiful Gymnas! ita, Students trots GO Stakes. Poel imate. of the steel used in making cans j take up little space, will keep out the 
ulty Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 230 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia is more needed for other purposes. moisture and are impervious to the 
jure. rtd ant Some There are not enough tin cans avail- i attacks of insects from the outside. 
i FAUQUIER INSTITUTE fzcuhsitsey,. | viel yeteto meet the demand, aos ee 
ship, The 8th session begins Sept. 27th, 1917. Situated in Piedmont region consequently something else must be | sirups. Fiber containers can be se- 
rn, y of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough used. | cured with covers that can be put on 
door / oro Modern buildings, S-ecrecampus. Very moderate rates. Glass will not do entirely, as the and sealed hermetically at home with 
uan. MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. price has risen so as to limit the ex- I a melted paraffin. They are cheaper : f 
5 VinGINIA, Danville. tent to which glass jars can be substi-  \_ 4 than glass jars and tin cans at present Ss ea M x R Y? S 
a. R dolph-M Institute £O® GIRLS. Limited to tuted for cans. eee, prices. 
weal andoiph-lViacon Institute 400. College preparatory " ; 4 ; Poe Milk P s An Episcopal Southern School for Girls 
and special courses for those not wishing to go to college. Vocal and Your Government believes, and has This is a Milk But these containers will be even Founded 1842. Four-year preparatory and two-year 
Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attractive home life. so arranged, that containers made o Container ore gener: : > “he : collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Rate $300. e : a v er ith paraffi ei of — e generally used by the merchants Science, Business. Gymnasium. Mild climate makes 
Catsiené. Addiees, BO 421. CHAS: G. EVANS A. Ma... Principal, paper and coated with paraffin must _ ____,from whom you buy your foods. The outdoor life possible the year round. 25-acre campus 
280 DANVILLE COLLEGE 1917 be used extensively in place of both tin and _ retailer is being urged to buy in bulk and dis- ow 4 olidthan Were poe 
Catia Yes f -~ 4 5 : , Sag A y reasonable charges. Catalog 
Puaetih Remake taathene) A senior College for glass. These paper or fiber containers have tribute to you in small packages, using these REV. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, Box 5, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N.C. 
Young Women. Literary, Music, Art, Expression and been proved sanitary and are claimed to be containers. This will save glass, tin and freight. 
Household Arts Departments. New buildings. Modern air.tie P aalkace Thece c ainere are = ‘i _ . 
equipment and well supplied laboratories; ample Nbrary air tight and leakage proof. : hese containers are recommended for the 
and gymnasium. Expenses $250-$300 per session. Catalog. The price of the fiber containers depends distribution of milk, cream, buttermilk, horse- 
W. W. RIVERS, President, Box L, Danville, Va. upon the size, the quality of the paper-pulp radish, relishes, pickles, ice cream, oysters, 
ASHLEY HALL 4 £cheei for girls, offering a material, the number of treatments with paraf- _ sirups, marshmallow creams, dried fruits, pre- 
broad variety of courses, in- fin and the amount of printed matte » serves, jellies, minceme: vile sats, vine- 
dudiag college preparation with certificate privileges to na le I 1 matter on the — serves, jellies, mincemeat, deviled meats, vine 
best women's colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with outside. The commoner types may be ob- gar, mustard, soda water, salads, sauerkraut, 
modern equipment. Northern advantages in southern tained at 1.25 to 1.5 cents for the half-pint — olives. 
climate. Catalogue on request. ° eptet | . = , , 
MARYVARDRINE MCBEE, M.A., Principal,Charleston,S.C. size, 1.25 to 1.6 cents fort e pint size, and 1.5 ; , 
7 ; to 1.65 cents for the quart size. They may or ( SOOKED beans, macaroni and spaghetti in VIRGINIA INTERMONT 
Hood Seminary for Girls may not be coated with paraffin, which is ~ tin cans will soon virtually disappear from College for Girl 
Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with cer- chemically inert and is sometimes baked into the market, as it has been agreed the tin cans eden ox. Pia are alee aid Tate Ccticdis Sonsneen, 
tificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and other the paper material. are more urgently needed for other and more Art, Expression, Domestic Science and very strong 
colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domes- oe Music Department. Capacity for 150 students. L 
tic Science. Gymnasium. $330. For catalog address Box J. perishable foods. é apacity fo students. Large 
= : ? E - : ; campus, bracing mountain climate. 1900 feet altitude. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Frederick, Md. OME of these containers are claimed to be It is also likely that you will soon be asked Swimming pool. Terms, $200 to $300. Writeforcatalog. 
=e St Hild ’ H ll Charles T, W.V J air-tight, proof against leakage, and pro to take other foodstuffs in fiber containers or H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., President, Box 140, Bristol, Va. 
Ais ° udas ali—Charles lown, a. tected from contamination by the paraffin. in paper bags. It is claimed that dry food ——___—_—_———_—_—— 
lome- A school for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishops, Episcopal Some containers appear to be more nearly air- | products such as coffee, tea, spices, raisins and 
ertifi- Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. “ae Art, Ath- s , > 
fies letics under trained director. Open air classrooms. A teacher to tight than others of the same style, probably prunes may be successfully packed in these 
” every four girls. Rates $400. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON cael si iiat Manila odtiaten heen” Samaemne sat ie deeds ar a a 
607. DUVAL, Principal (former Principal Stuart Hall). be Thee of ie r-hitting ae 4 soht | oar ar ti har pe 7 these poncsete i 
1ese containers are light in weight, pack ined with tinfoil have been in successful use 
namo KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. fas sauelleggeilns. geo Ay aes: ay : ; ' FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
és if An English and Classical School readily for shipment, are easily opened and or ten years or more, and they form attractive Develops Christian 
“nglish ¢z assical Schoo s . ‘ > 
Science Hill School for Girls. College Preparatory are used but once. A great many types and packages that are said to be moisture proof, Pn pooelonnen Bons oy § i. 
Beet saccue fae . epee ae oe ee =e sizes are already being made. For instance, There are other commodities usually packed healthful, picturesque 
olyoKke d yea ollege ainec eachers ano, olin an A gg a . ° ° Se a ( 1 . 
Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, Horseback there is the cylindrical shape used for oysters, in tin which should be marketed as well in Southwest, Virg _ ’ = 
riding. Rate $400 Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal mincemeat, deviled meats and_ preserves; paper or fiber, with the advantage of lower campus. Preparatory 
‘ . é College work with 
ae = Katte there is the oblong shape with a small hole at cost. and & - 
auc Old Dominion Semi-Military Academy blong shay | ee A.B. degree. Minsk, Ata 
ntry one end, holding milk or cream; there is the Some of these articles which it is good pa Expression and Domes- 
e they At the renowned health resort. Ideal School for 75 manly boys of 8 y r F "Se ratee ‘ tic Science, with diplo- 
1eir as- to 20. Prepares for University and business. Home life. 1700 ft. round flat box in which many of usare already _ triotism, and good economy too, to buy in a mas. Outdoor sporte 
duates elevation. 4 buildings. Boys from 31 states and countries. Rats receiving our butter. The box which takesthe fiber container are lye, cleansers, tobacco, soap Gymnasium. Address 4 ° 
alogue. on Upper and Lower School in separate buildings. Catz ag rs R 8. D. LONG, D.D., P: B 24 . 
nol, Pa. E. E, NEFF, Ph. D., Prin., Box E, BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. Va. place of the glass powders, shoe _Rev. 8. D. LONG, D.D., Pres., Box 240, Abingdon, Va. 
milk bottle is polishes, metal pol- : - an 
p> HOI J INS ( O | J Ar ‘GE , shaped likea meg- ishes, soaps, shav- 
tor ouse . . ° 
Sie Wena Founded 1842 aphone. Besides ing preparations, 
College course (4 years), College preparatory (2 years). the shapes men- talcum powder 
Limited to 250 students. Write for catalogue. tioned here there and other toilet 


MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 340, HOLLINS, VA. are many others, 


Mary Baldwin Seminary For Young Ladies ee with its par- 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. In the beautiful and ticu ar use. 

historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod kt 3s expected 
ern equipment. Students from 30 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 oe : a ae 
years). Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges Music, Art their : extensive 
; and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, Va. use will help the 
RY situation greatly 

The *rati 


cooperation 





articles, drugs and 
chemicals. 

The Bureau of 
Foreign and Do- : 
meilic Com- LEWISBURG SEMINARY cic. 
merce of the Est. 1808. In famous health resort region, near 
United States White Sulphur Springs. Junior C ollege, College 


preparatory, music, art, home economic 8, Cxpres- 
Department of sion. Accredited. Outdoor life. Home training 


- * . 7 Terms $300. Address 
of housewives in Commerce, Wash 
5 ‘ . . ° Reheat B. Stame, &. S.. Ree 79, 5a i 
accepting their ington, D.C., will sere ewisburg, W. Va. 


' ik 
paration. 4 i : 7 ‘ ELT 
gohan use for the pur- GD ae ; send, on request, 
ar. En- pose for which 2 — a names of manu Randolph-Macon y a 
they are suited is = ; . fac turers of fiber For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 
|, Pa. asked by the Another Kind This is for A Holder for containers, and A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 
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5 ete Tac, : >. e “ab a ie Snielae S; = r a leaflet explain- make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
physical, United States of Paper Milk peg Pickle ; oo o # | 7 tl xpl ain $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools 
il tra . . ° Government. Container or incemea or Vinegar ing their uses. Military training. Gymnasium, physical culture and out- 
te oe 1S becoming in= door sports. $300. 26th session opens September 18th, 
soe — r ; — . . - 1917. For catalog and illustrated pamphlet, address 
mna ° CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 421 
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SPECIAL BOOKLETS FOR HOME JOURNAL READERS 
sary in these days WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘ NEW BOOKLETS PREPARED BY THE FASHION EDITORS: 
of war and of high 









































a. se “The Bride’s Book.” Fully illustrated. New ideas for the trousseau; wedding dress hai emia 
——_ prices materials, bridal lingerie and the bridal linen. The girl who has only twenty-five dollars to National School 
4 spend will find it just as helpful as the one who is less restricted. One page is devoted . . 
The Ladies’ Home Jour- ‘ act idi ; rel f r different times of the day. Price, 15 cents Domestic Art & Science 
A to correct wedding appare 4 . e€ y° “9 ~ Offers comprehensive two and three year courses 
nal is telling women how “The Fancy Dress for Masquerade.” Contains twenty-one illustrations of costumes in cultural and pre actic al eubje cts, including Lan- 
guage, e ure sic é e ireproc 
to save money. to be worn at masquerades, fairs and entertainments beeig Pare costumes are desired. mg (dosed Dormitorie 5 atthe supervised pri as tee 
: Patterns can be obtained for any of the costumes illustrated. Price, 15 cents. in household management. Eleven-acre campus. 
‘ . : psig - . : as | Faculty of 32 specialists. Catalogue request. 
That s why, without tak “Hat-Frame Making,” “Trimming a Hat,” “Covering a Velvet Hat.” Millinery les- a eg praia Oh: a ; ana 7 P — 
ing more than a half hour sons by Ida Cleve Van Auken. Price, 10 cents each. | oS at isconsin Ave.,Washington, D.C. 
a day from your regular “How to Do Continuous Smocking.” Fully illustrated, showing the different stitches 
work, youcan secure many and giving directions as to how to do the work. Price, 10 cents. , i 
subscriptions for this pe- Address orders for these booklets to the Fashion Bureau, THE LApriEsS’ HOME JouRNAL, Wilson-Greene School of Music 
riodical from your friends Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
. endorsed by e world’s greatest musicians and in 
and neighbors. chatan al tee tcmamdand eee aotearoa 
Segre ones ss NEW BOOKLETS FOR NEEDLEWORKERS PREPARED BY THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS FOR PORCH on a ee Ce go accagy 
For each subscription we WORK IN EARLY AND EASILY MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS guages, classic dancing, accompanying Frequent con 
} j j SIN FARL aN MAO Y ft ” wee 9 GiIPio: certs by world-renowned artists nquiries solicited 
will pay you liberally in a k loili ivoun stadente with best soc ial and fine ial references. 
e . SORT ~ | ) . Ss : sot Pa aces. Cans 2s. hags 2s. etc ; , 
salary and commission. New ~— ons inC a het,” inc arg bes - es, caps, yokes, bags, doilies, etc., Thea, Bonne Giscen, Ste, Waele Plaid 
= 2Ities in worstec rice cents 
lso represent in cotton, and other nove v 
be pe Mea Resins “Easy Patterns in Tatting,”’ including designs for edgings, trimmings for undermuslins 
‘ 


and baby clothes and luncheon sets. Price, 15 cents. BRISTOL SCHOOL Waaizt= 
Post and The Country 


“The New Knitted Things,” including designs for the newest sweaters, caps, hats, Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two yeare’ Collegiate 
Gentleman, and_ thus wristlets, gloves and warm things of all kinds for winter. Price, 15 cents. Courses. Diploma Course in Music. Separate French 
make big cash profits in Address orders for these booklets to the Needlework Bureau, THe Lapiges’ Home Se. ee ee ns eee ae 
your JourNaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL “‘p%cs" 


cevesen > PETS (formerly Chevy Chase Seminary). A school for girls, a prepa- 
THE BOOK OF FAIR BOOTHS ration for womanhood. Washington's finest and healthiest suburb. 
Social and civic advantages of the national capital combined with 

















iletics. Are you interested i in bazaars? If so, this booklet will help you to plan that booth so it a thoroughly modern education. Catalog on request. 

poee For details, address will be a * ‘winner’ ’ at least of admiration. Sixty of the one hundred ideas for schemes and Freperic Exxest Farrincton. Ph. D.. onan 
ined Olsson decorations are illustrated. Price, 25 cents. es a aE Martha Washington Seminary 

Harris, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Address all orders to the Entertainment ureau, THE LADIES IME ., Inde- FOR YOUNG WOMEN | ae 

leat 5 rs pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . course for High School. er ¢ meron noite. Swe youre, 

resident Sa Indeyeoienss Gynsms, Piladelphia ren gg og gy oo laa 

















= — Edward W. Thompson, Prineipal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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“‘How Do You 
Make It So 
Smooth?” 





‘ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, by people who have & 
taken special notice of its even texture and its freedom 
Srom grit. 

At the Beech-Nut Plant our answer consists in show- 
ing visitors the remarkable processes by which we 
clean the peanuts used in Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Processes which with extreme care remove all skins; 
dislodge the bitter little hearts; sort out defective ker- 
nels; and absolutely eliminate all grit. 

This extreme care characterizes every process in the 
making of 


beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


It begins with the selection of the nuts. 


E, are asked that question frequently in regard to Oe 


Only No. 1 quality Spanish 
and Virginia peanuts, the choicest grown, are used, and the two kinds are 
carefully blended for the finest flavor. 

This same extreme care characterizes the roasting —under steady 
North light to insure the precise color which determines correct roasting. 

It characterizes the careful crushing in ingenious machines, spe- 
cially devised by our engineers, machines which with minute exactness 
add salt as they crush the nuts to golden-brown butter. 

It characterizes the caretul sterilizing of the glass jars and the careful 
filling—from the bottom first, to make sure no air stays in. And the 
careful vacuum-sealing, which keeps Beech-Nut Peanut Butter fresh and 
sweet. It is never rancid. 

These are just a few of the reasons why you find Beech-Nut different 
from any other peanut butter. And why your children like it as well 
as they like sweets. 

It is nourishing besides. A Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sandwich con- 
tains the same Strength, Heat and Energy as a glass of full cream milk. 


IT HAS MANY NEW DELICIOUS USES 

The tempting flavor of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is enjoyed in many 
ways besides spread on bread, crackers and toast. Cooksarenow making 
peanut butter cake-fillings, muffins, soups, stuffed dates, etc. Have you 
any new peanut butter “‘creation’’? If so, write us about them. If 
original and thoroughly practical, we will gladly pay you for them. 

You can’t begin learning the flavor and the smoothness of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter too soon. Order a jar from your grocer today. 
Serve it at your next meal. And have it on hand for special occasions 
like parties and outings. 


Ask Your Grocer About the Superior 
Quality of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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Boats [hat the 


‘Two Men Saw 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


toward them. The passenger opened the door 
and stepped out as the Captain lowered the 
window and asked ‘ How is it, Percy?” 

‘““We can’t make it,” said the boy. 

The two faces looked at each other, as if 
voiceless words passed between them; and as 
the passenger watched the faces, strong and 
straight-eyed and keen with a look of mysti- 
cism far back in them, he saw that the gentle 
trust in the old face was replaced in the boy’s 
by a glint that leaped out like an electric flash 
as the boy’s eyes shot into the fog behind. 

‘He'll try it,”’ said the boy. 

““VYes, he’ll try it,’ responded the Captain. 
His eyes were narrowed to little lines, looking 
into the fog ahead. ‘‘The only way you could 
stop Tom Hathaway’d be to grab his wheel 
away from him before he knew what was up— 
the way mine was grabbed.” 

The boy’s eyes flashed to him, and there was 
silence between them. 

‘We'll have to see what he does,” said the 
old man slowly. ‘‘If he takes the channel we 
take the channel behind him—and when I run 
her close—close as I dare—you jump for her 
deck. But not till you’re sure you can clear it.” 

The boy nodded without speaking. His face 
was grave. He moved to the rail and stood 
looking into the fog. 

The hoarse, groping note that had been com- 
ing nearer sounded close astern and the Cap- 
tain turned the wheel gently. Out of the mists 
behind and a little to the right, a dark hull drew 
alongside —a clumsy, dirty craft she seemed to 
the passenger, as she crept past. From her 
wheelhouse window a young face, with stub- 
born lines, looked out, and a little, egotistic 
smile swept the John L. Cannon swiftly. 

The boy, standing by the rail, leaned far 
over. ‘Hello, Tom! Better take the Foreside 
this morning!” he called. 

The boat was drawing past and the other 
looked at him with mocking smile. ‘f Don’t you 
wish I would!” he called tauntingly. 

“Honest, Tom! Low tide—bad rock! Look 
out!” He madea funnel of his hands, throwing 
his voice beyond the noise of the boats. *‘ Want 
me to come aboard?” he shouted. He made a 
motion as if to spring to the rail, and ran along 
side looking down. 


§ ges other laughed back ironically, and the 
wheelhouse was past. ‘There had been three 
toots from the Captain’s whistle and three 
from The Islander, and she had plowed ahead, 
only her chugging coming faintly back. ‘The 
passenger had a sense of something dark and 
uncanny, almost a smell of dankness, that came 
creeping up from the water and enveloped 
them as she slipped by. 

The boat beneath them quivered, and the 
passenger felt her shudder as she gathered her- 
self and drove forward in swift, rushing thuds, 
and the misty shores swept past. He glanced 
ahead. The youthat the bow had made a sharp 
gesture and sprung to the rail. He stood 
poised, peering forward. 

Captain Cannon’s face was grim. “Take her 
easy, Percy! Keep your head!”’ he called. 

The boy did not answer. He was leaning 
forward, his eyes fixed on the deck of the dark 
mass shaped ahead of them. 

The Captain’s hand on the wheel tightened 
its grip. 

The boy’s figure had straightened itself, 
tense in every line. Suddenly it shot from the 


rail toward the gray shape ahead. A shiver 
ran through the boat beneath them—the en 


gines reversed——and she backed away into the 
fog, churning the water in deafening, swirling 
waves about her. 

Ahead in the mist the great hull loomed up— 
and something clinging to the rail that strug 
gled and lifted itself--and the mists shut down 
again. They had only the whitenessof the boy’s 
face as it lifted itself above the rail, and vague 
shouts and hurrying forms. 

‘The Captain’s gaze strained forward. There 
was a little smile on his grim lips. He was hold 
ing the boat against the current. ‘The engines 
had ceased their clamor. 

Then in the whiteness where their eyes 
groped, the shape became gray mist again and 
funnel and smokestack and a dark plume of 
smoke trailing from the boat that was backing 
slowly toward them with short, angry puffs. 

A great smile came to the Captain’s face 
and a bell sounded below. ‘The engines began 
their work, backing again before the oncom- 
ing hull. 


“TD GIVE a good deal to know Percy’s hold- 

in’ her wheel,” muttered the Captain, as 
the boat ahead ceased drifting and stood tora 
moment clearly outlined, her clumsy stern not 
a boat’s length away. She moved forward a 
little—slowly—then faster—-and the line of 
her side swept toward the right and the water 
churned behind her. 

The Captain’s face relaxed. ‘All right, 
Percy!” he said softly. It was as if the boy 
were beside him. “All right! Go easy now!” 

He lifted his hand and sharp toots sounded 
out. From behind came an answering signal, 
and far astern another, and faint, low ones 
from the hulking boat ahead. 

The Captain laughed out. 
Fleet!” he said briefly. 

“Tt looks to me like Hathaway’s fleet!” said 
the passenger. ‘‘A regular convoy for his 
mail!” He laughed a little. Something that 
had gripped his throat when the boy’s slim 
figure shot through the air had settled down to 
easy, quiet breathing again as the engines 
moved steadily beneath them. 

A boat length away, The Islander crept up 
the narrow channel that turned and twisted 
where the water swirled fast; in the fog behind 


**Cannon’s 


he could hear the even chugging of the other 
boat, and behind that another. In the mists, 
as they came and went about the little fleet 
making its way up the tortuous channel, the 
passenger was conscious of unseen dangers— 
rocks lurking in the current, and swift shal- 
lows come safely through. And each hazard of 
danger was reflected in the Captain’s smile—a 
little glow of pride in the boy who was leading 
the fleet. Suddenly the channel ahead opened 
out a little and they saw The Islander swing 
sharply to the right into clear water. 

The Captain turned his face with a big smile. 
“Pretty good—for a boy!” he said simply. 

Then his grip on the wheel tightened and he 
leaned forward, and the boat beneath them 
seemed to shiver a little and strain forward, 
and she swept free, following The Islander into 
clear water. 

The Captain turned quickly, hearkening 
back over his shoulder. 

The fog was lifting, and through it the pas- 
senger saw the nose of.a boat cautiously lift 
itself clear of the rapids and swing into the 
main stream, and behind the first boat, another. 


TOW the Captain dropped the window of his 
4 N wheelhouse and stood with arms folded 
on the sill, looking out at the sunlit banks that 
swept past. The passenger leaned idly on the 
rail, watching the gulls and the shipping that 
began to appear far up the river, and faint 
glimpses of Port Henry in the distance. He 
glanced across to the wheelhouse. 

‘“‘Hathaway’s on time with his mail!” he 
said with an ironic motion of his hand. He 
crossed to the wheelhouse. 

The Captain’s glance followed the gesture. 
He took a great watch from his pocket and 
glanced up at the sun. ‘She'll make it all 
right,” he said casually. 

The passenger smiled a little. ‘‘ Providence 
gave youa pretty good chance to get even with 
Hathaway,” he suggested. 

Captain Cannon glanced at him = under 
shaggy brows. ‘‘I don’t care for many such 
chances,” he answered gruffly. His hands 
turned the wheel slowly. But his eyes were on 
the dark boat ahead. ‘‘I can’t make out, even 
now, how it was she didn’t strike,” he said. 
“Percy must have made quick time to her 
wheel. The most we’d hoped for was’t he 
could back her off and we could take the crew 
aboard and the mail maybe. I kind o’ 
thought I’d like to have a chance to carry the 
mail--just for once.” A little smile touched 
the words. ‘‘ But there wa’n’t any need of me. 
Percy brought her through all right.’’ There 
was quiet pride in the tone. 

“And saved the mail contract for Hath- 
away!” laughed the passenger. 

Captain Cannon stared a little. Then his 
lips smiled. 

‘“Mail contract!” he said slowly. “Ye 
didn’t suppose we’ve been thinking about mail 
contracts, did ye!” 

‘Why not? You had only to let him run 
aground —stay there—miss the express - ie 

The Captain’s smile was sunny and a little 
pitying, it seemed to the passenger, as it swung 
past him toward The Islander steaming ahead. 
“*Run aground!” he said shortly. ‘‘That rock 
there would ’a’ stove a hole in her before you 
could think twice! She’s rotten, man! Old 
Hathaway’s skimped and saved on her till she’s 
a joke for rats. That’s the way he’s grown 
rich, saving on boats —boats and men’s lives! 
very man aboard her has been nigh-hand to 
death this morning.”’ 

“Vour boy, too, then!”’ 

‘““Percy? Yes, he took his chance with the 
rest,”’ said the Captain simply. He drew out 
his watch and glanced at it, and up at the sun. 
‘*We'll just about make the express, if we hurry 
a little,” he said. 

The engines began to burr, the screws thrust 
far down, and the boat moved swiftly up the 
river; and behind her, in the sunlight, moved 
two other boats, trim and clean-lined--Can 
non’s Fleet under full steam. And ahead ot 
them The Islander, carrying the mail to Port 
Henry and the express, held the right of way. 


UST ten days later, in his office in Halifax, 

the passenger signed papers and read petitions, 
and glanced up now and then to where a bit 
of green foliage showed through the open win 
dow. ‘The tan was still on his face, and the 
hand that signed the contracts was firm and 
steady. Through the outer office a rumor had 
spread that there was an overhauling of boat 
service and the mail contracts. 

A secretary came in and laid before him a 
paper for signature. 

‘The passenger reached out for his pen. Then 
his hand paused and touched the paper and 
lifted it and turned it over. ‘‘ What is thi 
he asked brusquely, almost as if he had never 
seen it before—had never even heard of a m 1il 
route from Port Henry to Morroway. 

The secretary glanced down in surprise. 
“‘Nothing important, sir—only a small mail 
contract for one of the provinces.” 

““T see.’ A little smile played on the passen- 
ger’s lips as his eye ran over the lines. 

It seemed a satisfactory outcome of the 
machinery he had set in motion immediatels 
on his return home. 

He dipped his pen in ink and signed his name 
with firm hand, and blotted it. ‘‘ No sort of pull 
behind it, I suppose?” he said casually, as he 
handed the paper back to the secretary. 

The secretary glanced down again at th 
paper between them. “Why, I don’t think se, 
sir. He’s a very fair sort of man, they say 
this Captain Cannon that’s got it. He owns 4 
number of boats—‘Cannon’s Fleet’ they cull 
it, up and down the coast, I understand.” 
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U shai incomparable 


As a moonbeam sheens to silver the glorious 
fountains of Versailles, so my poudre de riz 
Djer-Kiss—my Djer-Kiss Face Powder— touches 
to perfection the daintiest toilettes of Madame. Blend- 
ing softly, lasting long, it will charm, I do assure 
you, with its air Parisien. —Kerkoff, Paris 


Master Parfumeur, Maker of Djer-Kiss 
CT’ 


Made in France only 


Djer-Kiss Djer-Kiss Djer-Kiss Djer-Kiss Djer-Kiss 
EXTRACT FACE POWDER - TOILET WATER SACHET TALC 





Painted expressly for Djer-Kiss 
By Karl Anderson, A. N. A. 


( France 


HERE is no face powder 

with quite the exquisite- 
ness of a French face powder 
—there is no French face 
powder with quite the ex- 
quisiteness of Djer-Kiss. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO. Sole Importers 
41 WEST 33rxp STREET, NEW YORK 


Monsieur Kerkoff’s importateurs in America, the 
Alfred H. Smith Co., 41 West 33rd Street, New 
York, have ready attractive paquets de vanité, 
each containing little samples of Djer-Kiss Face 
Powder, Extract and Sachet. In return for ten 
cents they will be very happy to send you one. 


Djer-Kiss 
VEGETALE 
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The Midsummer 
Night Dish 


A cool dish of milk with 
Puffed Wheat floating in it. 

There was never a night dish 
half so inviting, nor one so 
easy to digest. 





The fluffy grains are light as 
eight times 
size. They are 
toasted 
So flimsy that they crush at a touch. 


They Float i in Milk air, and 


normal 
crisp and 
almond-like in flavor. 


Like Bubbles 


Yet they are whole grains with whole-grain nutrition. 
food cell is exploded. Every granule is fitted to digest. 

You know the need for whole 
grains, with their phosphorus 
and vitamines. Then why serve 
part-grains in these bowls of 
milk ? 

You know that food cells 
must be broken. Then why 
serve night-foods which have 
half the cells intact? 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Every 





Mix Them With 


Your Berries 


























Please don’t confine Puffed 
Grains to breakfast. They are 
too delightful, too hygienic to 
be limited in that way. 

Mix them in every fruit dish. 
Douse with melted butter for 
between-meal food confections. 





As Confections 


Doused With Butter Use 


scatter them on your ice cream. 


as wafers in your soups, 


These dainty titbits are per- 
fect foods, made by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. 
is quick and easy. 
atom feeds. 


Digestion 
And every 


No other foods made from 





wheat, rice or corn are com- 
parable with these. 


Like Puffed Nuts 


on Ice Cream 


(1621) 
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TO-MORROW 
MORNING 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


Bert never looked so well as in the severity of 
evening black and white, and to-night there 
was a look of excitement on his face. As she 
watched, a great enveloping mantle of age 
seemed to descend upon her, to enshroud her; 
the two who were dancing at this hour of mid- 
night seemed immeasurably young, and she 
seemed immeasurably old. Bert’s face was 
flushed; he was looking down at Vieva’s 
bright hair. Did men always retain the vitality 
of youth and youth’s keenness of enjoyment? 
Bert was older than herself, yet there he was 
dancing, while she, Martha, was tired, tired! 

Bert sprang to the talking machine as its 
dull scraping replaced the dance tune. 

“No, don’t put another one on, Bert,” 
Vieva said. “I’m going to bed; and you really 
ought not to dance with that cold. You might 
get overheated— mightn’ the, Cousin Martha?” 

“Bert!” ‘Cousin M: urtha!” 

There was no need for Martha to reply. The 
erstwhile Cousin Robert submitted himself 
with masculine smugness to the girl’s solici- 
tude. He must sit on the other big chair, and 
Vieva—might she, Cousin Martha?—would 
start the fire going—oh! with just one log. She 
knew how late it was. And wouldn’t Bert like 
her to get his smoking stand? Or—or any- 
thing? Yes, she would fill his pipe for him 
and hold the match —— 


] UT at last Vieva said good night, and they 

heard her footfall on the stairs. Bert was 
sitting low on his spine, his feet crossed and 
stretched out toward the blaze, his oldest and 
best-beloved pipe in his mouth, a picture of 
contentment—and, as Martha could not help 
reminding herself, of good, simple, innocent 
contentment. 

Bert’s world was perfectly all right—and no 
one knew as well as Martha that it would not, 
could not be perfectly all right if his conscience 
were not clean. She, Martha, was miserable, 
and yet she knew she must acquit Bert of in- 
tention to offend, of any least thought of dis- 
loyalty to herself. Bert was all right! Of course 
he was! 

Martha rose, stroked Bert’s hair in passing 
and said as she moved toward the door: ‘f Don’t 
hurry up on my account, old man. I’m tired. 
I shall follow Vieva’s good example and say 
good night.” 

“Night,” said he, across his pipe. ‘Don’t 
mind my staying up a bit?” 

‘“Of course not,”’ she assured him, and went 
upstairs. 

She went along the upper hall to the door of 

3obby’s nursery. Hedwig was sleeping in a 
manner which permitted no doubt of her sleep’s 
being sound; Martha stole across the room to 
Bobby’s little bed. The child was lying on his 
back, outstretched as though he had fallen 
there from some high summit of dreams. One 
rosy palm was but half released from his go- 
to-sleep clasp of a well-worn teddy bear; the 
other was flung upward across his pillow, touch- 
ing his curls. 

Martha bent above him; he was very like 
his father, and his dearness was, above and 
beyond all else, that he was Bert’s little son. 
She sank to her knees beside his bed and hid 
her face against his pillow. 

XII 

Benes culminating event of the year at the 

woman’s club was the founders’ day lunch- 
eon. The important day had an established 
program of its own, with its reception to mem- 
bers and their honored guests, the lunch- 
eon itself, the little five-minute speeches, and 
finally, in the big ballroom of the club, the 
great speech or paper of the year, by one of the 
club’sown members. The founders’ day address, 
as it was called, was an honor bestowed upon 
the woman who, in the opinion of the executive 
board, had accomplished the most important 
work of the preceding year. It was Mrs. 
Brookes, herself a founder of the club, who 
announced to Martha that this year she had 
been singled out for the honor. 

‘“But they made me do it two years ago!” 
Martha exclaimed in a note of protest. ‘‘ Why 
again this year?” 

Ann Brookes laughed. “If it were anyone 
but you, Mats, who asked that, I should say it 
was a pose. As it is, I suppose you think you’re 
too busy to get the thing up.” 

“No,” said Martha calmly, “not that; I 
suppose there’s always time for one thing more. 
It’s just that I don’t know what in the world 
to talk about.” 

Ann looked at her quizzically. ‘“‘ You might 
do worse, you know, than talk about what we 
all think we are—the new woman—the new 
Eve—that sort of thing.” 

‘““T’m not up on feminism.”’ 

“Oh, you wouldn’t have to be,” said Ann. 

Yet, through the crowded days which fol- 
lowed, Ann’s words kept recurring to Martha 
whenever she remembered the speech. For, in 
spite of her easy assumption that there was 
always time for one thing more, it seemed as 
though there would not be time for any proper 
preparation of that paper. Founders’ day was 
on the morrow before she knew it, and there 
was not a note made, not a line written. And 
then, on the very morning itself, as Martha 
was getting into the new gown which she had 
ordered for the eventful day, the telephone 
rang. Vieva and Hedwig were in attendance 
upon the undiscovered hooks and eyes of the 
new gown. 

“‘Vieva, do answer that phone! I’m sure it’s 
for you, you popular child,”’ said Martha. 

But a moment later Vieva came back. ‘It 
wasn’t for me, Cousin Martha! It is Miss 
Wendell, and she says she knows she’s a wretch, 
but she must speak to you.” 

So Martha crossed the room to the bedside 
telephone, and in a moment was listening to 
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“MUM” 
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A delicate Deodorant 
indispensable for 
the toilet 
MUM MFG. CO, 
1106 Chestnut St, 
Puiva., Pa. 


25 cts. per Box 





“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all 
odors of the body 


-such as perspiration, 
even in the hottest weather 
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“*“Mum"’ is a trade mark registered in U.S 
Patent Office. 
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TO-MORROW 
MORNING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


Kate Wendell’s anxious tone and excited 
words: 

“Mats! I’ve just discovered the most amaz- 
ing thing. There is to be a meeting of the school 
board to-day at one o’clock. Mr. Mulheimer, 
of course—he counts on our not knowing about 
it, and on the men who are on our side not 
getting to the meeting. They will kill our 
petition ——” 

‘But they don’t meet in the daytime at all,” 
cried Martha, catching some of Kate’s excite- 
ment. ‘‘ You must be mistaken, Kate.” 

“‘T am not mistaken. They meet on call of 
the chairman, and Mr. Gould is in Florida, and 
that makes Mulheimer chairman pro tem. His 
stenographer, little Adela Schmitt, used to be 
in my settlement class, and Mrs. Ward was 
awfully good to her mother years ago, and 
she’d do anything for either of us. She tele- 
phoned me an hour ago that she had something 
on her mind that she thought I ought to know, 
and asked me to meet her in the rest room at 
the Bee Hive. She told me about the meeting. 
Mulheimer will discharge her if he finds out 
she’s given him away. She’s almost in tears 
about it, but she knows what it will mean to 
have the lunches, and—what shall we do, 
Martha?” 

“Tt’s founders’ day!” 

“T know. Mulheimer knew too.” 


ARTHAS hesitation was not long; she 

could think and plan quickly in an emer- 
gency, and their whole winter’s work was at 
stake. ‘‘ Kate, we shall have to miss the lunch- 
eon! There is just one thing to do: we must 
corral every member of that board that we 
know is favorable to us, and get him to that 
meeting somehow, and on time.” 

“But, Martha—how?” 

‘“‘We must not trust to telephoning those 
men. I’ll have Josephine get hold of the other 
women on the committee, and each one must 
go after a school board member and motor him 
to that meeting. It’s at one o’clock, you say! 
Oh, that sharp old wretch! But no matter. 
Meet me at the office in ten minutes.” 

She telephoned Josephine, and turned to 
the waiting two in her room with a little laugh. 

“Oh, Cousin Martha!” Vieva cried, ‘‘you 
won’t have a chance to wear that love of a 
dress to the luncheon. How heartbre: uking!” 

Martha patted the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Vieva, it’s good ammunition, and I shall 
need it be fore the morning ’s over!” 

As she was going downstairs, a few minutes 
later, Vieva called over the baluster to remind 
her that they were all to go to Grace Atkin 
son’s to dinner that evening; Grace was Ann 
Brookes’ daughter, and this was her first large 
social effort since the arrival of the twins. 

It was well on in the afternoon when Martha 
stopped her taxicab at the corner of the street; 
there was a long and varied line of motor ve- 
hicles at the curb and passing slowly before the 
door of the woman’s club, for the club’s hospi- 
tality was widely extended for the afternoon 
meeting and the annual address. 

Kate Wendell was with Martha, and as their 
cab was stopped in the line she put her head 
out of the window. 

‘There goes Mrs. Fisher, Mats, and you 
know she is always the last one,” she said in a 
tone of mock despair. 

Already Martha’s hand was on the door of 
the cab. “Then we will get out here,”’ she 
said; and together the two ran up the steps of 
the club, Martha taking her way to the side 
passage which led to the stage, Kate going 
onto the floor of the beautiful ballroom, now 
crowded even to the limits of its half-encircling 
gallery with well-dressed, murmuring women 
waiting for the fall of the president’s little 
gold-mounted gavel. 

Martha could see the crowd through the 
arches as she made her way down the side of 
the room, and she knew that the president 
would step forward from the shield of palms as 
soon as she, Martha Ramsay, should be safely 
upon the platform; yet for all that her step 
was unhurried. Suddenly—the price of her 
preceding weeks of effort and the triumph 
from which she had just come—suddenly there 
had come over her a weariness of brain and 
body, crushing and benumbing; she was like a 
runner who is spent when the goal is in sight, 
and she dimly wondered how she could stand 
forth before that multitude and talk. If only 
she had obeyed Josephine’s pleadings and 
written her speech! Then she opened the little 
door at the back of the stage. 


“7 *OOD heavens, Mats!”’ said the president, 

I coming toward her. ‘We were almost 
paralyzed with fright! We thought you were 
not coming at all. 

The other women had also risen and were 
pressing about her. “Oh, Mrs. Ramsay! How 
did the school board ” and “ Did we lose?’ 
and ‘‘Did they act upon the petition?” were 
some of the questions. 

Martha tried to smile, but her lips and her 
cheeks felt wooden. ‘We won,” she said, and 
could say no more. 

There was no need for more words, however, 
from her. The president went directly for- 
ward, brought down her gavel with a trium- 
phant bang, and, out of place though it was, 
made the announcement that the project so 
dear to the hearts of the members was an 
accomplished fact: penny lunches would be 
established at once in the schools of the city! 
Martha’s name was not mentioned, but scarcely 
a woman there did not know that the speaker 
of the day was also the chairman of the cam 
paign thus brought to so timely and successful 
a conclusion. The applause made the mo 
ment one of genuine triumph for Martha. 

Then the president introduced the speaker 
of the day. The subject was ‘‘Woman’s New 
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Chicken Croquettes so Broiled Tomales 


HICKEN croquettes make a dainty feature in the summer menu 
and are a satisfying substitute for alheavy meat course. They 
are light and delicate and are advisable when the weather is hot. 

Whatever the occasion, they are appropriate. If you follow our sug- 
gestion for serving them on a slice of broiled tomato with Bechamel 
Sauce and Parker House Rolls, there will be added to the meal a 
touch of originality which midsummer appetites so often need. 


Croquettes should be made with Crisco because it makes them tender 
inside and crisp outside and the grease does not soak in. Crisco gives 
up its heat so quickly that a brown crust forms immediately. This 
crust keeps the fat out and the flavor in. 


RISCO 


Jo FRY Coke Making 
Good cooks everywhere long have recognized the unusual qualities of 
all foods in which Crisco is used. It is the pure, solid cream of vege- 
table oil. It is odorless and tasteless. Therefore, it brings out the 
natural shadings of food flavors that otherwise would be absorbed by 
the fat. In these. croquettes, you can taste the flavor of the ingredi- 
ents without tasting the fat. 


If you have never tried Crisco, do so and you will understand the 
enthusiasm of those who depend upon it solely wherever a cooking 
fat or shortening is required. 


Send for this Valuable Cook Book 


‘Both these recipes are taken from ‘‘ Balanced Daily Diet” which contains over 150 other Boston 


Cooking School original recipes including full directions for making Parker House Rolls. This 
work by the editor of American Cookery should be in every housewife’s hands. It is the key to 
well-balanced meals. It contains daily food combinations for every month of the year, and a full 


’ list of foods that build for strength and health. Also the interesting Story of Crisco. It is illus- 


trated in color. This 25 cent book we will send to all who enclose five 2-cent stamps. Address 
Department D-8, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


An Appetizing Course 


= Chicken Croquettes, with Broiled Tomatoes 


and Cream or Bechamel Sauce 


4 cupful Crisco 1 cupful chicken stock 
1 slice onion 14 cupful cream 
2 slices carrot 1 egg beaten light 
4% cupful flour 1% cupfuls chicken, in 
4 teaspoonful salt tiny cubes 
% teaspoonful paprika 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Cook the vegetables in the Crisco until yel- 
lowed, then add the flour and seasonings and 
stir and cook until frothy; add the liquid and 
stir until boiling; then add the egg and let 
cook without boiling; when the egg is “‘set,”’ 
add the chicken that has been cut in tangible 
pieces—not chopped. Shape in cones or balls. 
Egg-and-bread crumb and fry as usual. Have 
ready halves of tomatoes, brushed over with 
Crisco and broiled, one for each croquette. 
Set the croquettes upon the tomatoes, pour 
a white or bechamel sauce around them, and 
serve at once. The recipe makes six or eight 
croquettes. 


Cream or Bechamel Sauce 


3 tablespoonfuls Crisco 1 cupful chicken broth 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 4 cupful cream or 

4 teaspoonful salt 1% cupfuls milk 

4% teaspoonful pepper 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Melt the Crisco, in it 
cook the flour, salt and 
pepper, add the cold liq- 
uid and stir constantly 
until boiling. This is 
a standard cream sauce. 
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‘[o-Morrow Morning 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


Freedom”; and of all who might have been 
asked to speak upon it there was, none, per- 
haps, better qualified than Mrs. Robert Liv- 
ingston Ramsay. The president said as much 
in introducing her. 

Martha listened, wondering whether it would 
be possible for her to rise to her feet, to move 
forward even so far as the speaker’s little 
table. Every faculty seemed benumbed with 
fatigue, every muscle ached. Then the presi- 
dent paused, turned a little, spoke her name; 
and Martha felt herself, dimly asit were through 
that haze of deadening fatigue, moving for- 
ward, bowing, smiling, and then waiting for the 
room to be still. 

Suddenly the mantle of fatigue dropped be- 
hind her; she took a step forward, curiously re- 
freshed and strengthened; the mists that had 
befogged her brain faded away. The discourse 
that she had subconsciously pondered for days 
was as clear before her as though it were in 
Josephine’s neat typing. Again she took a 
short step forward, raised her head a little, 
looked over the crowd. . . . It became still 
under her look. 

It was on her closing sentences that their 
applause rang longest. She had neatly summed 
up the effects on woman of the endeavor of the 
past years, gently ironical, ignoring the usual 
arguments or declaring them to be out of date. 
Her words and intonations carried into the 
farthest cornersof the crowded rooms, and there 
were many there besides her own close friends 
who told themselves that she had never been 
so gracious, so captivating, so clear and witty 
and convincing. 


Si, SHE concluded, “let us no longer 
clamor for mere equality with men. Todo 
sois as mucha thing of the past as to wear hoop- 
skirts and poke bonnets, or to faint at every 
unexpected emotion, or to speak stridently 
of our rights—our rights! Are our rights no 
more—as they are surely no less—than the 
rights of men? Why need we measure or limit 
our development by the development of man, 
forsooth? The new woman has gone far, far 
beyond that. Eve to-day—the new Eve 
can afford to recognize and acknowledge her 
debt to Adam. She can even afford to cancel 
his greater indebtedness to herself. Unafraid 
of old traditions, untrammeled by old bonds, 
boldly standing before the supreme court of 
her own judgment, she sets her goal on the top 
most pinnacle of her imagination, courageous 
in the conviction of her soul that there is no 
peak too high for her to scale.”’ 

So saying, Mrs. Robert Livingston Ramsay 
paused, waited a moment in the tense stillnes 
of the crowded room, and then smiled that faint 
little smile, gave them a slightly softened look, 
that was the signal for their outburst of ap 
plause. Another moment and the room wa 
in the pleasant turmoil of a dispersing crowd 
Several women were pressing forward toward 
the platform, their eyes on Martha; and al 
ready Martha was the center of a little group 

Martha slowly made her way down from the 
platform, only to be met by other greetings 
until, with the adroitness of the woman who 
has done it many times before, she had spoken 
to this one and that, said an appropriate word 
to people who were introduced to her, all the 
while moving toward the door, and toward the 
little room downstairs where her own particular 
cronies and the members of the jubilant com 
mittee would be waiting. At the head of the 
stairs the ever faithful Josephine was standing, 
and for once she had forgotten to look tense 
and was smiling. Martha lightly pinched her 
arm, called her a goose, and together they went 
into the office. 

Kate Wendell was standing in the middle of 
the floor, describing the stormy meeting of the 
school board for the benefit of those who had 
not been present. 

Martha loved to hear Kate, and paused so 
as not to interrupt her; but Ann Brookes had 
seen her, and quietly made her way around the 
little crowd until she was at her side. 

“Mats,” she whispered, ‘‘do you know the 
timer And do you know that my child’s din 
ner party is at half past seven?” 

Into Martha’s memory flashed Vieva’s last 
warning of the forenoon, and she looked blankly 
at Mrs. Brookes. ‘‘Do you think we can get 
away?” she whispered back. ‘‘We’ll have to 
dodge Josephine!” And together, like thieves 
in the night, the two stole out. 


XIII 

\ ARTHA’S first thought when she got 
4 home was that she must dress as hurriedly 
as possible. Already, she feared, Vieva would 
be ready and impatient, and Bert too; and not 
for worlds would she be late for Grace’s little 
dinner—Ann’s girl, to whom the giving of a 
dinner at all was a tremendous event. 

“Come up in fifteen minutes and help me 
with my dress, Nelly, will you?” she said a 
he ran upstairs. ‘‘ No, don’t stop me now, not 
for anything; you may tell me whatever it i 
while you are hooking me up,’ she added a 
Nelly tried to tell her something. 

She flung open the door of her room, fully ex 
pecting to see Bert in the throes of tying his 
cravat, or at least poking his head out of the 
dressing room, probably with half his face in a 
lather. But there was no sign of Bert and, al 
though she knew that he would come in at any 
moment in a hurry to rival her own, the mo 
mentary freedom was valuable and not to be 
ost. For she was tired—heavens, how tired 
she was! Not even the plunge into the hot 
tub, not even the brisk rub and the coolness of 
fresh garments, made her less so. 

Still Bert had not come, and she looked at 
the clock. If only there were time for a mo 
ment’s rest on the couch! Nelly knocked, and 
Martha asked for a cup of strong tea; and 
then, for she could really go no farther, she 


— the soft invitingness of the couch. 


It could not have been long before her door 

opened—oh, ever so gently, ever so softly and 
noiselessly. ‘‘I’ve been out here most an hour,” 
a plaintive voice said. It was Cecily, and Mar- 
tha—although with a little glow of tenderness 
at the child’s dearness—yet kept her eyes 
closed; if she said nothing Cecily would surely 
believe her asleep and go away. Fora few min- 
utes’ rest she must have! 
“IT don’t think you realize how lonely I 
am,” said the small voice again. “Realize” 
was the favorite word of the moment, used 
whenever the least occasion could be found. 

“*My darling!” said Martha; and in an in- 
stant Cecily was snuggling at her side on the 
couch. 

“Does your poor head ache?”’ Cecily asked 
solicitously. 

‘*A little.” 

“Suppose I put some bay rum on your poor 
head.”’ 

It was impossible to refuse the precious 
child. ‘I should love it,’’ Martha murmured 
drowsily. 


ie Cecily began to put the bay rum on 
Martha’s forehead with soft little fingers 
which held a balm of their own. ‘‘ Does that 
feel good when I go up on your hair like that?” 

‘“Yes, my pet.” 

“T thought it would. That’s the way daddy 
does with Vieva when she’s been crying.” 

Martha lay perfectly still, in spite of the 
unexpectedness of it; to stop the child, to re- 
buke her—oh, it would never do to let her 
dream that she had said anything—it was just 
one of those times when one must not speak. 

And in the ensuing silence it seemed as 
though Cecily had forgotten. Then she an- 
nounced: ‘‘ Daddy and Vieva’s run away to- 
gether—in an automobile.” 

For an instant, in her surprise, Martha was 
stung out of her self-control. ‘‘ Nonsense, 
Cecily! Of course daddy and Vieva have not 
done anything of the sort! What ever gave 
you such an ——” 

“Oh, yes, they have, mother—in Uncle 
Andrew’s gray automobile! Vieva knows how 
to run it. She goes out in it lots, and pretty 
often daddy goes, too, but she never takes me, 
not once. I did think that when my own father 
went they might let me go, too, but they 
wouldn’t. Daddy just laughed at me. He said 
there wasn’t room—and you know I’m little, 
mother! But they wouldn’t take me. That’s 
why I’ve been so lonely.” 

There was nothing that Martha could say at 
first; then she managed to tell Cecily, in the 
tone that elders use toward such childish wails: 
‘‘Never mind, dear. I’m sure daddy will take 
you next time.”’ 

Cecily was silent for a minute, the gentle 
little fingers still moving across Martha’s fore 
head. Then she asked: ‘f Did you know daddy 
was in love for Vieva? He is, ’cause he sends 
her flowers. I asked Nelly how come every- 
body sends Vieva flowers, and she laughed, 
and said that’s because they are all in love for 
her. And now daddy sends ’em, too, so - és 

“All right, darling. Mother’s head is much 
better. Will you ask Nelly to bring up my tea 
now? And don’t come back, Cecily; mother 
has to dress.” 

Cecily kissed her, very slowly and deliber- 
ately carried the bay-rum bottle back to its 
place, and reluctantly departed. 


We Nelly came in with the belated tea 
' Martha was seated at her dressing table, 
pale but outwardly calm. ‘‘ Thank you, Nelly,” 

he said; and as the maid still lingered: ‘‘I was 
sorry to stop you just now, Nelly, but I was too 
tired to hear anything. Now tell me about it.” 

‘‘Oh, ma’am, I was that afraid you’d be wor- 
ried. Mr. Ramsay got home early, ma’am, and 
Miss Vieva come up in the little automobile she 
drives herself, ma’am, and she—and ———”’ 

‘““Certainly. Mr. Ramsay came home early 
to take a little spin with Miss Vieva—is that 
it?” (Oh, Cécily, Cecily! she thought. Blest, 
for once, your little chattering tongue! What 
if she had heard this from Nelly—loyal, well- 
intentioned Nelly though she was!) 

Nelly looked relieved, but not a little sur- 
prised as well. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am. And they said as 
how they would be back early, and Miss Vieva 
asked me to lay out the blue dress for this 
evening and give it a little pressing. They said 
as how they’d be back early, ma’am, and it’s 
long past seven now x 

‘And the dinner is at a quarter past eight; 
so there is plenty of time.” 

““Miss Vieva said it was to be at half past 
seven, ma’am.” 

“Miss Vieva, like all young ladies, is always 
in a hurry for a good time, Nelly. Mr. Ramsay 
telephoned me at the club that they would be 
late. It is quite all right, Nelly, but good of 
you to think about it. You have all had your 
dinner? Then you may go out as early as you 
like; I will help Miss Vieva with her dres 
And no need to wait up for us.” 

Unmistakable was Nelly’s look of relief, un- 
mistakable the pleasure in her voice as she said: 
“Oh, thank you, ma’am,” and left the room. 

Martha listened to her retreating footsteps, 
then arose, went to her door and locked it. 
For a full minute she stood there, her cheeks in 
her hands, and never, never in her life did she 
think so quickly. Whatever it was, whatever it 
was going to be, she must do what she could to 
save the situation. 

She moved swiftly to the telephone beside 
her bed—beside Bert’s pillow. Mercifully the 
dinner was at Grace Atkinson’s, and mercifully 
Ann Brookes must be there by this time, ready 
to help her daughter in any way that might 
present itself. Mercifully, too, the servant who 
answered the phone would not recognize Mrs. 
Ramsay’s voice. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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Bed Davenports 


Kroehler Kodav 
No. 480 


Give 24-Hour Service 


They serve in the capacity of a beautiful, artistic 
davenport during the daytime; as a luxuriously 
comfortable, sanitary, full-size bed at night. 

No home or apartment is completely furnished with- 
out the Kroehler Kodav or the Kroehler Daveno. 

The Kroehler Kodav is a short davenport for small 
rooms and the Kroehler Daveno is a long davenport 
for large rooms. 

Each contains concealed under the seat a full-size, 
comfortable bed with a thick removable mattress. The 
bed section folds or unfolds instantly —and provides 


additional sleeping room for members of your family— 
or for guests. 


Save Space—Save Rent—Enable You to 
Live in a Smaller Home or Apartment 


The steel-wire fabric and helical springs supporting 
the mattress are firmly attached to an all-steel, sanitary 
bed frame. 

Bed frame and springs are entirely independent of 
upholstering and when in use as a bed there is room 
for free circulation of air underneath and all around. 

You sleep on a 35-pound cotton felt mattress, not on 
a mere pad. 

The patented folding mechanism is simple and per- 
fect. Nothing to get out of order. 


Made in Handsome Designs 
For Finest Homes 


None but the best materials are used. Utmost care 
goes into the construction and finish. Every part must 
pass close inspection and measure up to the high stand- 








ard of quality which has enabled P. E. Kroehler from 
a small beginning to build up seven mammoth factories, 
and which is an assurance of satisfaction. 


Kroehler Bed Davenports 
Won Highest Award at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Large variety of styles, including Period Designs. 
Sold by reliable furniture dealers everywhere at moderate 
prices, for cash or easy payments. The name “Kroehler” 
is stamped on the metal bed frame. Insist on seeing it 
before you buy. 

Write for interesting Free Booklet 


and name of nearest furniture dealer e 


handling Kroehler Bed Davenports. 














Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Other factories at 


Binghamton, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. Cleveland, Ohio 
Kankakee, Ill. New York City 


Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 
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The Youthful Lines 


Of Betty Wales Dresses 


The charm of simplicity combined with real smart- 
ness accounts for the immense popularity of Betty 
Wales Dresses among High School and College girls. 
But with older women, a more important quality 
enters in—the fact that Betty Wales Dresses give a 


youthfulness of line that frequently makes the wearer 


look five to ten years younger. 


New Betty Wales style$ are constantly appearing in delightful models for 
practically every occasion. See them at the one exclusive Betty Wales 
dealer in your town. If you do not know his name, drop us a line. Enclosing 
20c in stamps or coin will bring you a Betty Wales Ploshkin in statuette form. 
See this symbol of Good Luck on the label of the dress you buy to insure 
lasting satisfaction. 
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_ Red Wing Sherbet Red Wing Fruit Salad 


Two of the many dainty desserts that are made the better and 
more delicious by the addition of Red Winy Grape Juice. 
Our recipe book tells you how to make these 
and dozens of other hot weather 


dishes and drinks. Send for 
it-it's free. 










RED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


When you want a summer dessert or drink that 
is a little better, a little out of the ordinary and, 
best of all, a little less expensive, look to Red 
Wing Grape Juice. 

As Red Wing is just the pure, sweet juice of 
select Concords, its flavor is full and rich. That’s 


why it goes further any way you use it. 


Dilute Red Wing with water to test its strength and flavor. 
When you buy Grape Juice ask for Red Wing. 
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Fredonia, N. Y. 


Sales Branches: Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 
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TO-MORROW 
MORNING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


Mrs. Brookes was there? No, not Mrs. At- 
kinson, but Mrs. Atkinson’s mother, Mrs. 
Brookes? Yes? Yes, please. And then Ann’s 
voice: 

a: hy, Mats! Why aren’t you on your 
way? You—what? Not come? But—is any- 
one ill? Make up a lie for you? Why, of course 
I can, but—Martha! What is it? Of course I 
can trust you, child—well, of course you can 
trust me, then—what? Yes, I will. No, no 
one need know! I will tell Grace and Ted not 
to say you were expected, and send Rodney 
home, and take off four places, and there’ll be 
just eight of us instead of twelve. Oh, non- 
sense! . . . Martha, Martha, do you want 
me to come to you? Oh, all right! Of course I 
understand—or I don’t, but it doesn’t matter.” 

And, with Ann’s reassurance, and her quickly 
thought-of scheme for hiding their absence, at 
least beyond the safe knowledge of her own 
family, Martha felt that she could endure no 
more and hung up the receiver. 

Then she waited. 


|: ~OR awhile she expected them to come in 

at any minute, hurried and apologetic and 
ashamed. They had not meant to miss the 
dinner. Of course not. Vieva’s directions to 
Nelly were proof enough of that. They had 
gone farther than they realized; perhaps they 
had had tire trouble, and Bert was rather a 
duffer about machines. It was odd that they 
did not telephone. 

Why—why did they not telephone? The 
question and a possible answer turned her cold, 
set her trembling. 

But that was nonsense—that could not be! 
She would wait. They would be home in a mo- 
ment, in a few minutes. She watched 
the clock. It was almost eight—then eight— 
ten minutes past. A vehicle came down the 
street; there was the stopping of a motor, and 
in her quick relief she laughed, and moved 
toward her dress, which she had put out on the 
bed. But no sound followed, no opening door, 
no call or hurried step. She dropped the dress, 
went to the window. A delivery wagon was 
stopping at the next place. 

She heard Cecily’s protest at being urged to 
bed by Hedwig; she heard Ruth’s gentle good 
night through the closed door—and she waited. 

Half past eight came. She was mastered by 
the thought which had been tormenting her, 
and she arose, moved slowly about the room, 
looking, searching for something. But there 
was no note; of course, she knew there was not! 
In Vieva’s room? She opened her door and 
went upstairs. Iler cheeks were burning with 
the shame of it, her heart was beating so that 

he felt suffocated; yet she crossed the room 
to Vieva’s dressing table; to the mantel; to 
the little desk. There was no note anywhere; 
of course there was not! How could she have 
permitted herself to search, to doubt? 

She returned to her own room, sat on the 
couch, and waited. She clasped her cold hands 
together to still their trembling, and watched 
the clock until watching became intolerable. 
She turned her gaze away for what seemed 
hours, only to look again and find that her 
hours were scarcely minutes. 

A quarter of nine—nine—five minutes past — 
a quarter past. ‘ 

She, Martha Ramsay, of whom it had been 
said only a few hours before that she was a 
brilliant exponent of woman’s new develop- 
ment of power, a leader in the forward move- 
ment of woman- she, who herself had spoken 
of woman’s new freedom, of being untram- 
meled by old bonds, unafraid of old tradi- 
tions—she, that same Martha Ramsay, must 
wait, as generations of women had waited, 
from Eve and her daughters down through the 
ages, waited, waited, waited. . . . 


| pond past nine—oh, something horrible 

had happened! She could not endure it. 
She could not! She must do something —call 
aloud, or telephone to the police or the hospi- 
tals. But no, madness lay that way or—or 
disgrace! . . . It might not be true, not 
true—and then, if she had made it publicly 
known! Qh, no, she must wait. ‘That was all 
she could do—wait. ; 

She crouched down, holding her head in her 
arms. She saw Bert dead, crushed and dead, 
and herself not there. . . . Oh, no, no—no! 
A prayer rose to her lips; but she could not 
pray. When little Donald died she had found 
comfort in prayer; then it had been her soul’s 
reaching out to the Infinite where Donald was. 
But not now, not now! She must wait. 

The memory of Donald, her first-born, 
brought another memory, a memory of that 
first day, and Bert’s face as he bent above her, 
tears in his eyes, his face still drawn from the 
sight of her suffering. And now—oh, wait! She 
must not let such thoughts formulate them- 
selves—she must wait. 

Bert— Donald—dear, kind Genevieve—and 
it was Genevieve’s only child who —— What 
would Genevieve ——- She jumped up, looked 
at the clock; it wasten. She walked across the 
room, back again, up and down, back and 
forth. . . . A quarter past ten—half past 
ten. . . . Oh, the future, how long it would 
be, when one night was like this! And the chil- 
dren, the children were so little, so young—she 
sobbed, then clinched her hands and looked at 
the clock. 

Eleven o’clock, half past eleven, twelve. . . . 
And at five minutes past twelve the telephone 
rang. Itrang with along, persistent jangle, 
sounding loudly in the quiet house, in the room 
as quiet as a room of the dead. It brought her 
to her feet, her lips parted, her knees trembling 
so that she could hardly stand. She grasped the 
bedpost for support while the jangle sounded 
again. . . . Then she put her hand on the 
receiver. 
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BABCOCK'S| 


“oF Saran TALC POWDER 





The Fragrant Link between 
dainty femininity and summer 
sport—a delightful combination 
of snowy talc and breeze-blown 
fragrance. 

At seaside, country or city, the ex- 
quisite, smooth ‘‘after-feel’’ of BAB- 
COCK’S lends added lightness to sheer 
apparel. Alleviating the heat of sun- 
burn and keeping the body fragrantly 
cool and free from perspiration. 

Look for the name ‘‘BABCOCK” 
and luxuriate in the unsolvable mystery 
of the fragrance that distinguishes the 
original Corylopsis from imitation. 

10c brings trial assortment 
of BABCOCK’S Corylopsis of Japan 
Talcum, Face Powder, and Perfumes. 
Also samples of two new BABCOCK 
odor-creations in Talcum Powder- 
‘Violet Elice’’ and ‘*Cut Roses. 


A. P. BABCOCK CO. 
118 West 14th Street New York 

















KEEP SWEET 


Si AN EFFECTIVE 
HARMLESS DEODORANT 


4 | ‘HE use of EVERSWEET, a dainty white 
odorless cream, will destroy odors caused 
by perspiration. A little Eversweet applied 
to any part of the body gives relief. 
It is not injurious to 
the skin or clothing. 
Price 25c and 50c a jar 
At all department and drug stores or by mail 
Sample sent on receipt of 2c in stamps. 
EVERSWEET CO. 
(Dept. L. J.) 


62 Cliff St. N. Y. City 

















FRE “ Mater Modes" withover 500 illus- 
“ trations. Write for it today to Dept. 

? J-12, Lane Bryant, originator, patentee and 
A largest maker in the world of Dresses, Coats, 
Sa th Suits, Skirts, Underwear, Brassiéres, Corsets for 


ANNE MATERNITY 


ee Wigley Portraying every detail of the prevailing New 


‘ jun erally York fashions, but so adapted as to suc - 
\ \\} oly conceal condition. No aaditional ex 
Ser AD i fit 
f } pense, as they automatically adjust anc 


/ ¥/ | \{ when figure is again normal. Best materials 
f }/" ¢ and workmanship at 
1 | Manufacturers’ Prices 
| C130592— Maternity dress of finest quality 
| percale. Deep yoke back and front with ful 
| j {| ness falling from yoke in deep side plaits 
= || Broad belt holds graceful fulness. Very 
|} youthful and stylish model. Pink, Co- $1 95 
| | / penhagen Blue, Natural. 34to44 bust . 
| ss ) Give color and bust measure 
on We prepay all charges, guarantee 
satisfaction or refund money. 


Aw Lane Bryant, 5th Ave. at 38th St., N.Y. 
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be Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
‘ourse. Lowratesforhometrainingin 


THE HOSPITAL 





experience. Send for free bor oks. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EXTENSION COURSE 
2 Instruction under physicians 
) Ys and graduate nurses. 2U years 
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The parting etft— 


A Vest Pocket Kodak. 


It is monotony, not bullets, that our soldier boys dread. No fear, when the time comes, 
they will uphold bravely the traditions that are dear to every loyal American heart. But in 
the training camps and during the months of forced inaction there are going to be some 


tedious, home-sick days—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. 


Pictures of comrades and camp life, pictures of the thousand and one things that can 


be photographed without endangering any military secret will interest them, and will doubly 


interest the friends at home. ‘Tens of thousands of brave lads in the camps and trenches ot 


Krance are keeping their own Kodak story of the war—a story that will always be intense 
to them because it is A/story from their viewpoint. And when peace comes it will make 
more vivid, more real ¢heir story of their war as they tell it again and again to mother and 


sister and wite and little ones. 


The nation has a big job on its hands. It’s only a little part, perhaps, but a genuine 
part of that job to keep up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds between 
camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp and from camp to the home can do 


their part. 


There’s room for a little Vest Pocket Kodak in every soldier's and sailors kit. The 
expense is small, six dollars. ‘The cheerfulness it may bring is great. ‘They are on sale by 


Kodak dealers every where. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuHeEster, N. Y., 7%e Kodak City. 
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PERFUMER 


IKE the fleeting caress of the 
ocean’s spray, Lazell’s perfect 
talcums cool and freshen the skin 
on these days when the sun is high. 
You can have all the joys of sum- 
mer sports with none of the penal- 
ties—for sunburn and wind-chap 
are unknown to the users of Lazell’s 
talcums. Keep your skin daintily 
perfumed with any of these delight- 
ful fragrances: 
Massatta—a rate Japanese conceit of voluptu- 
ous sweetness, 
Sweet Pea—a delicate garden odor of the 
utmost refinement. 
Field Violets—a fresh dewy fragrance of un- 
failing charm. 
Japanese Honeysuckle—a true reproduction 
of the well-loved flower of Japan. 
Babykin—is just the talcum to keep baby 
cool and comfortable. It is more than 
borated ; it is actually antiseptic. 
THE LAZELL BEAUTY BOX contains an assort- 


ment of toilet requisites — soap, talcum and toilet water 
in the Massatta odor, jar of Lazell’s Créme de Meridor 
—the original greaseless cream—box of Sweet Pea face 
powder. Sent on receipt of 35 cents (50 cents in Canada) 
and name of your dealer. 

NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON 

Dept. 1-O NEW YORK 
Canadian Office: 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Promises of Alice 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


with preparations. Mrs. Alden whitened dur- 
ing those lessening weeks; as for Mr. Alden, 
he tried to avoid thinking how rapidly they 
were lessening! It was about this time that 
Alice read up on various Chinese tortures and 
cried herself to sleep the same night. 

Once William Alden, looking at his saintly 
Ellen with curious eyes, said: ‘‘I wish I wanted 
her to go as much as you do. Won’t it just 
about kill you, Ellen?” 

She smiled and said: “In a way, yes. But 
what difference does that make?” 

“Well, it would make some difference to 
me,” he said meekly. 

But she did not hear him; she was sewing as 
steadily as a machine. Every stitch was a ded- 
ication of Alice, mind and body, to the saving 
of souls! By September she had stitched her- 
self into a little wraith of energy and purpose. 
Alice sewed, too, and so did Cousin Mary. 
Mr. Alden just wandered about among trunks 
and boxes, making jokes and futile suggestions. 
And in the midst of it appeared—of all 
people !— Neely Henderson. 

Neely Henderson had come to West Mead- 
ows to investigate some prospective and dis- 
tinctly promising workings for a marble quarry, 
back somewhere among a few unsold acres still 
belonging to the Hendersons. He saw Alice at 
the post office and went up and spoke to her. 

“I’m Neely Henderson,” he said; ‘I sup- 
pose you’ve forgotten me. We played mis- 
sionaries, and I tried to make a martyr of 
you. 

““Of course I remember you,”’ she said. 

“And the ‘stake’ and the ‘fagots’? It 
makes my blood run cold to think of my 
craziness. You had on a cotton dress.” 

He had taken possession of her mail— 
mostly missionary publications—and stopped 
to unhitch Jim for her. Alice climbed into the 
buggy, and, gathering up the reins, looked 
down at him. ‘‘Good-by,” she said. 

““Mayn’t I come home with you?” 

“T am going to drive out to the red school- 
house, to tidy it for to-morrow,” she said 
shyly—back in the early nineties girls were 
still shy. ‘“‘I have a Sunday-school class there 
in the afternoon.” 

‘“Mayn’t I come too?” 


*HE said yes, if he didn’t mind the shabbi- 
ness of the buggy. As they jogged along he 
told her why he was in West Meadows. “I’m 
prospecting for marble on Bald Head. I'll 
show you as we pass it, just where I mean to 
crack the nut. If I find marble I’ll put every 
last cent—that means six hundred dollars at 
this moment—I’ve got into it. Now tell me 
about yourself.” 

“I’m going out to China,” she said; 
missionary.” 

‘““What! A missionary?” he said. 

She nodded, smiling bravely. 

“Vou want to go?” he said. He somehow 
couldn’t believe it. 

Vee.” 

He looked at her keenly; she was very 
pretty, he thought. She had on a blue straw 
hat, with red cherries around the crown and 
under the brim. The wind was blowing tendrils 
of bright hair about her forehead, and her 
eyes were soft and gray, and there was a wild- 
rose color in her cheeks; and her mouth was the 
sweetest curving timid thing imaginable! It 
seemed to him that there was a little quaver in 
her voice. ‘‘China,” he said, watching the way 
her lips bent when her brief smile came, “isn’t 
so dreadfully far away nowadays.” 

MO; 

“She doesn’t want to go,”’ he said to himself. 
He had a sudden impulse to say what he 
thought of Mr. Alden’s letting a little scared 
thing like Alice go off as a missionary. Aloud, 
he only declared that China was getting so civ- 
ilized —— 

“Father says that in some things the Chi- 
nese are more civilized than we are; only, they 
need Christianity.” 

““Oh, of course,” he said. Between his dis- 
may at the idea of this delicate child’s wander- 
ing out into lonely and unholy lands, and his 
desire to take away the dread which, instinc- 
tively, in spite of those faintly smiling lips, he 
felt was heavy on her heart, he did not know 
whether to encourage or to discourage her. Not 
that it made much difference which he did; he 
was to leave West Meadows in a day or two, 
and, unless those bowlder-strewn pastures were 
very promising, he might never come back. 
If they were promising, he would open the 
quarry in the early spring; but by that time, 
he thought ruefully, Alice would be urging the 
Chinese ladies to stop compressing their feet 
longitudinally, and teaching them to compress 
them latitudinally—probably with the added 
barbarity of Western civilization—high heels! 


\ HEN they reached the red schoolhouse in 
' the woods, he squeezed himself down into 
a seat before one of the little desks, and sat 
there watching Alice tidy the room for her class 
the next day. Of course he did all the talking; 
she answered mostly with “Yes,” or ‘“‘No,” 
and her pretty, speechless smile. Once he ven- 
tured his mild witticism about high heels 
but there was no answering spark in her soft, 
unhumorous eyes. Indeed, she was even graver 
than usual when he left her in the twilight at 
the parsonage gate. For at the sound of his 
voice the old terror had stirred; that night, 
and for many nights after Neely had again 
vanished from West Meadows, she prayed pas- 
sionately that fear might be taken out of her. 

For she was very much afraid. 

And suddenly her prayer was answered! 
Fear ceased. The whole machinery of pur- 
pose, the whole intention of her life, stopped 
short—her mother passed away! 

In the morning Mrs. Alden was packing one 
of Alice’s trunks, praying to herself that her 
child might carry the Kingdom of Heaven to 


the Children of Destruction. At noon she had 
entered into the Kingdom herself. 

Husband and daughter staggered under the 
shock; not only because they loved her, and 
because she had been hands and feet and brain 
to them, but because now the plan by which 
the life of all three of them had been directed 
was shattered. 

Of course Alice could not be a missionary. 

Nobody said so, just at first. Mr. Alden, be- 
cause he was too stunned to think of it. Alice, 
because the idea of even a brief postpone- 
ment—which was all she admitted as _ possi- 
ble—gave her, under her grief, a sense of relief 
which shocked her; and Cousin Mary, because 
to remember, at such a moment, that her 
thousand dollars had been spentin vain, was 
an impropriety. But, of course, as the grief- 
stricken household settled back into the com- 
monplaces of daily living, the thought of how 
Mrs. Alden’s death had changed everything 
was inescapable. It was William Alden who 
spoke of it first: 

“T don’t see how I can let Alice go.’ 

“You can’t!”’ said Miss Alden. 


, 


“ft UT I must! I must!” he said wearily. He 
and she were sitting in the garden, on a 
stone seat under a big silver poplar. Behind 
them, on the parsonage roof, the Virginia 
creeper spread in a crimson cloak; the Sep- 
tember sunshine, sifting down through the 
poplar’s thinning leaves, fell on Mary Alden’s 
good gray head, and glinted in her kind eyes. 
“‘T wouldn’t interfere with what Sam thinks is 
right for the world,’”’ William Alden said, his 
face quivering. 

“Tt is right for her to stay at home! Of 
course she can’t go kiting off to China now.” 

“She feels that the Lord has called her,’ 
Alice’s father said. 

“‘T have always noticed,” said Miss Alden, 
“that the Lord never calls anybody to do two 
jobs at the same time. That’s where he’s not 
like us poor, foolish human critters! And 
when it comes to being a missionary or a 
daughter—the daughter job must be done first.” 

‘““But duty ———”’ he began. 

“When two duties jostle each other one of 
?em isn’t a duty,” Cousin Mary said stoutly. 

“Tf she doesn’t go, all that money that you 
so generously spent ———”’ 

“Nonsense! It’s spent. That’s all there is 
to it. Thrown away, I suppose, for she cer- 
tainly doesn’t need to speak Chinese to keep 
your house.” 

William Alden was silent; he picked a blade 
of grass and tied it into knots; then he said, 
almost in a whisper: 

“IT know how sensible you always are, 
Mary; but . . . Ellen’s heart was set on it. 
No; nothing would induce me to interfere 
with what she wanted Alice to do!” 

“She would want Alice to stay at home 
now, William.” 

“I’m not sure,” he said. 

“T’msure!”’ said Cousin Mary; ‘Sand I shall 
tell Alice so. I don’t like to, but I will. She’s 
a conscientious child, though I wish her con- 
science was ballasted with a sense of humor. 
She hasn’t a particle; and she’ll see that her 
place is here with you.” 

He looked at her with a sort of wistful ad- 
miration. “‘I never dare to decide people’s 
duties for them,” he said simply. 

“Pll have to screw myself up to it,”’ she ad- 
mitted. 

It really took a good deal of screwing up; for 
to tell a girl she must resign the thing to which 
she has been looking forward for years—for all 
her life, in fact—is no easy matter. But it 
wasn’t half so hard as Miss Alden supposed it 
would be. 

Alice burst out crying. 


“CF, COURSE I expected that,’”’ Cousin 
Mary told the minister afterward; ‘“‘but 
the real trouble was about that ‘ vow.’”’ 

“‘T was afraid of that. I used to wish Ellen 
had stopped it. But Ellen knew best; I never 
interfered with Ellen’s wishes.” 

“Well, I just talked sense to the child,” 
Miss Alden said. 

She had been obliged to talk a great deal of 
sense. 

“Why, how can I stay at home?” Alice had 
said. ‘‘It would be breaking my vow!” Her 
eyes were tragic with grief and the terror of 
temptation. 

“Well, but who will take care of your father 
if you go? I can’t. In the first place, I live in 
Boston; and in the second place, I would have 
no reputation left! William is hardly fifty, and 
I’m a young thing of forty-seven. Of course, 
just keeping house isn’t so interesting as going 
off as a missionary; I admit that.” 

“But my vow!” Alice said desperately. ‘‘I 
don’t want to leave father—but my vow! 
And—and all the money you spent, Cousin 
Mary!” 

““Oh, as to that—that’s of no consequence. 
And as for vows, I don’t believe in making 
them. But you do, and I see your point; you 
would think it wicked to break your word?” 

Yes,” Alice breathed; ‘‘yes!”’ 

Cousin Mary reflected. ‘‘ Well, you didn’t 
name a date in your vow, did you?” 

‘*No,”’ Alice said. 

“Well, then,” said Miss Alden trium- 
phantly, “‘don’t you see? You can’t go until 
you are no longer needed here; when you're 
not, you can. Of course I realize how hard it 
is for you ——”’ 

Alice made a gesture—then closed her lips. 

“It’s hard to lose your career. But careers 
must wait for duty. Promise me you will do 
your duty to your father.” 

Alice was silent. 

“T suppose,”’ Cousin Mary said, “‘ that is vir- 
tually giving it up for good and all, because he 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Send 15c,stampsorcoin, foradoll’s Nashua 
Woolnap Blanket 16 by 20 inches 

which will make your little girl jump 
for joy. State whether white with pink 
or blue border or blue plaid is preferred. 











Be sure to send for free booklet ‘‘Our 
Friend Sleep.” It explains clearly why we 
know that the Nashua nap is a wonderful 
thing. The warmth tests are something 
that everyone should know about and the 
booklet gives other valuable information 
about blankets in general. 








“Oh! Goody! They’re Nashua!” 


says little Miss Rose-Petal. She likes the feeling of these blankets— 
they’re so soft and warm and snuggly. Mother, nurse, the whole family, 
agree with her that Nashua Woolnaps are the ideal bed-covering. 


sut the highest praise comes—you’d never 
guess—from the scientific Professors. Two 
years ago, after weeks of testing, they stated: 
“Your pure cotton Nashua Woolnap Blankets 
are quite as warm as the average all-wool 
blanket.” 


Then, cautious, conscientious scientists, 
they insisted on even more tests, and in- 
vented new electric devices to make them. 
The results disprove completely and forever 
the idea that wool is warmer than cotton, if 
that cotton be napped and treated by the 
Nashua process. 


The Professors (there are two of them— 
from a world-famous University) tested five 
blankets bought in several department stores. 
There were two all-wool blankets, the leaders 
in two of Boston’s greatest stores. Two were 
Nashua Woolnaps, of different grades and 
finish, both exactly the same as you can buy 
today. Then, to show how far Nashua 
Woolnap Blankets have outdistanced other 
blankets of cotton, we added an ordinary 
cotton blanket of gor xd grade. 


Here is a table showing the relative warmth- 
retaining quality of the five blankets. 
All-wool blanket ..4 « » « « « « » S008 
Nashua Woolnap (all-cotton) . . . . . 88%, 
Nashua Woolnap (all-cotton) . . « » Siem 
All-wool blanket . . . . « « «© « « 80.9% 
Ordinary cotton blanket. . . . . . . 58.3% 

Each of the all-wool blankets used in these tests 
cost more than 3 times as much as the Nashua 
Woolnap Blankets. 


Nashua 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Woolnap Blankets 


have other merits besides warmth. They are 
remarkably strong. They will not shrink 
when properly washed. They need not be 
packed away in smelly preservatives for they 
are moth-proof. Nashua Woolnap Blankets 
are generous in size, not skimpy, and each 
pair bears a ticl:et with the size marked 77 
inches. They are factory wrapped to reach 
you sanitary and spotless. 

Look at your dealer’s attractive line of plains 
and plaids in white and the wanted colors. 


Amory, Browne 2. C. Post Offine Bos 1206 boston, Mass. 
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Alltalcum powders are not alike— 
give your baby the benefit of the 
real boric powder—Colgate’s. 


| COLGATE'S 
TALC POWDER 


is safest and best for your baby because it contains 
soothing and sanative ingredients. 























Colgate’s is for all grown-ups too, because it brings 
relief from hot weather stickiness and makes sum- 
mer dressing comfortable. The wide choice of per- 
fumes insures the satisfying of all preferences. 


Baby Talc is a joy to both mother and_ babe, 
soothing and refreshing. This charming powder is 
exactly the same as our other Talc Powders, with 
the exception that the perfume is less pronounced 
| and for that reason may be preferred for the nursery. 


Your dealer can also show you the three new 
Colgate Talcs—slightly higher in price—Florient, 
Radiant Rose and Violette de Mai—superfine Talc 


powders. 
For Your Child 


We have published a series of Mother Goose booklets—the dear 
old rhymes that every little one loves. “There are 12 booklets in 
the set, each with an illustration on the cover, in colors, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith, the famous artist of child-life. 


One will be sent, with a trial size of Colgate’s Baby Talc, for 


6c—or the full set of 12 booklets, all different, with a trial size 
of Baby Talc, for 26c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


Dept. H. 


































Drawings Copyrighted, 1913, Colgate & Co. 



















THE PROMISES 
OF ALICE 


(CONTINUED: FROM PAGE 52) 


Unless, of 
she added 


will need you as long as he lives. 
course, he should marry again,” 
thoughtfully. 

‘Oh, he wouldn’t do that!” Alice said with 
a gasp. 

““You never can tell about men,” Miss 
Alden said; ‘‘still, it isn’t likely. So I think, 
Alice, you must face the fact that you proba- 
bly will never go. Your father will live to make 
old bones.” 

Alice dropped her face in her hands, and 
Miss Alden knew that she wept. But she did 
not know that the tears were of sheer, ashamed 
relief. “‘I will not go,” she said at last in a 
smothered voice. 

“That’s a good girl!’ said Miss Alden 
heartily. “Now go downstairs and tell your 
father you won’t leave him. It will cheer him 
up, and he needs it—poor, dear William!” 

But before she went downstairs Alice 
locked her door and went down on her knees. 
“God, I would have gone; I would have kept 
my vow. I’m not backing out! I’ll go—some- 
time. I’m only deferring it. Don’t you see? 
I can’t go now, and leave father. I’m not 
backing out; I know I am lent to the Lord. 
But I simply can’t go— yet. Father 
will live to be ninety,” she told ‘he rself; “then 
I will be sixty!” 

Again fear was banished; of course she 
couldn’t go if she was sixty! 


*O IT was all settled. William Alden squeezed 
one thousand dollars from his meager bank 
account—for here he would have his own 
way—and paid it back to C ‘ousin Mary; there 
was a meeting of the sewing socie ty to pac k up 
Alice’s outfit and ship it to the mission in Can- 
ton; a teachers’ meeting to decide whether the 


. fifty dollars’ worth of books should be sold or 


donated to the Board; and the Chinese gram- 
mars put on a shelf in William Alden’s bookcase. 

Then father and daughter began their sor- 
rowful life together. Everything was just the 
same as it had been—except that the saintly 
soul who had held husband and daughter to a 
heavenly vision not their own was gone. 

As for Alice—‘‘ her mother’s death has told 
on her,” the church said, sympathetically. 
Certainly a new look had come into her face; 
it was not entirely grief. ‘She worries over the 
housekeeping,” the good women of the con- 
gregation told one another. But it was not the 
housekeeping that troubled Alice; it was a dull 
ache of shame. ‘I don’t want to go,” she told 
herself miserably; “I am glad it isn’t right to 
leave father. Oh, how wicked I am!” 

Of course no one knew that she was ashamed; 
she was pitied and condoled with and told 
to ‘cheer up”; that some day the way might 
be opened to her once more; told occasionally 
that perhaps her father might marry again, 
and then she could go. 

Even her father looked forward—not to 
marrying again, but to a time when Alice 
might live her own life. . He was very 
miseri able in that year that followed Mrs. Al- 
den’s death. His life was like a ruined house, 
crumbling and deserted, and swept by chill 
winds’ Alice’s love was like a fire glimmering 
and dancing on its broken hearth, at which he 
might warm his bewildered heart; for, without 
his Ellen’s gentle insistence upon what she 
thought was right, his kindly, easy mind was 
perfectly bewildered. He scarcely knew what 
to think, much less say or do about any- 
thing. The one thing that was clear to him 
was Alice’s disappointment in staying in West 
Meadows. So, more than once, he urged her 
to go. “I can get along, Sam,” he would say 
helplessly; ‘‘and your mother wanted you to 
go. I can’t bear to interfere with what she 
thought right.” 

‘*She would think it was right for me to 
stay,” Alice said in her brief way; ‘Cousin 
Mary said so.” 

‘Cousin Mary is very sensible,” 
Alden admitted; ‘‘but I feel selfish.” 


William 


| _JE FELT so selfish that, before the first year 

of bereavement had passed, the comfort of 
the little fire on his widowed hearth began to 
lessen. Alice’s presence was bought, he thought, 
at the price of cruel self-sacrifice—and of 
another disappointment,to her mother. “ First, 
I failed Ellen,” Mr. Alden thought; ‘‘and now, 
for my sake, Sam fails her.” 

It was a year later that, in one of his letters 
to Cousin Mary, his scruples found words: 
‘Sam tries not to let me see how disappointed 
she is at giving up her life work; but of course 
I know it. Even Neely Henderson- —who has 
opened up a quarry on Bald Head—spoke of it 
to me; he said he was ‘glad Alice hadn’t gone 


* off to China, but it must have been a disap- 


pointment to her.’ The boy didn’t realize how 
his words brought my selfishness home to me.” 

To which Miss Alden replied, briefly: ‘ The “n 
stop being selfish. Get married, and let her go!” 

The idea was so startling to the saddened 
man that, after he had read the letter in the 
post office, he trudged home in the rain, forget 
ting to raise his umbrella. ‘‘Get married?” 
Of course that would solve the problem. 

If he had a wife to look after him, no “sense of 
duty” would keep Alice in West Meadows. ‘‘I 
suppose Ellen would think I ought to,’ he said 
wretchedly. Then he had a glimmer of com- 
fort. He couldn’t think of anyhody to marry! 

‘Your suggestion is practical,’’ he wrote to 
Miss Alden, ‘‘except for the fact that I am not 
acquainted with any lady who would be willing 
to do me so great a favor.” 

Herreply was to the point: ‘‘ There are just 
as many ladies who would do you the ‘favor’ 
as there are old maids and widows in your con- 
gregation.” 

Reading that laconic statement, Alice’s 
father laughed as he had not laughed in a year. 
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No. 568—50c. 


See How She Stands _ | 
In Her “Model” 


Brassiere! 





HIS free carriage of the 
figure, with bust and back 
supported, but not squeezed, 
and an easy, graceful sway 
from the hips up is only con- 


ferred by the““Model’’ Brassiere. i 


The secret is in two words—I1 fits, 
standing, stooping, sitting, dancing. 


Sta your Figure 


Model 





TRACE Pana 


brassi¢re 
50c to $7.50 
Illustrated Style Book Free. 


Model Yyrassieve (0. 


SSS 


if 

200 Fifth Ave., New York He 

Dent, “L” Hi 

First Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition. Highest I 
Award ever given toany Brassicre in any Country. ‘i 
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A SMILE COMES) 
* With the first application of a Rac- * 
coon Plaster. The soft felt pad re- 
lieves the pressure of the shoe while 
the soothing wax does the work of 
healing. In 48 hours the corn is gener- 
ally gone for good. T ry one tonight. sa 


oe 


15c. pkg. contains 4 plasters, ¥? 
25c. pkg., 8 plasters. f 
At druggists or sent postpaid. 
Sample mailed Free. 
THE RACCOON COMPANY 
Dept. O, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Made entirely of porous 
woven surgical elastic 
web, which ‘‘gives’’ freely to 
every movement of the body, 
yet firmly holds the figure. 
It lends grace with absolute 
comfort at all times. Our 
patented methods of construc 
tion, and character of material 
used, make it equally desir- 
able for street, dancing, eve- 
ning or sport wear, and make 
unnecessary use of corset 
laces. In short and long 
lengths, white and flesh. 
Retail $2.50 to $7. 

Refuse all substitutes. 
Insist on the Genuine Treo 
Girdle. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write for 
Free Illustrated Booklet. 
Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


In Canada: Fisman& Co., Toronto 























WE NEED a responsible, progressive woman in y« 
sell our wool suitings, silks, linens, wash goods, ho 
kerchiefs, rain coats and other ready-to-wear garments 





are earning $30.00 a week. No experience or capital ' 
We furnish samples and teach you how to do it. Write 


MUTUAL FABRIC COMPANY, Dept. 557, Binghamton, N. Y. 


t once. 
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All It Needs Is 
Gulden’s Mustard ! 


Tempting summer luncheons are 
made more tasty with liberal use 
of Gulden’s—the naturally blended 
mustard. Richinaromaand flavor. 
No picnic basket is complete with- 
out Gulden’s. Cleanly made; sealed 
for purity—always fresh, ready to 
use —no wonder Gulden’s has been 
America’s standard for 50 years. 









Insist on Gulden’s. Your 
grocer can easily get 
at. Popular since 1867. 


Charles Gulden, Inc. 


/- 50 Elizabeth Street, New York 






GULDEN'’S 


CHARLES GULDEN, New YOR" agg 














An Adorable Cadillac 
Doll Dress 
7 FREE! 


Girls are as exact- 


fi EN ing fashion-follow- 
we Yd 4 . . 

if 4 ers as their elders. 

Pees Gee aa That’s why so many 

fae ES his young girls wear 


[te Cadillac Dresses 
{J Te ane These dainty mod- 
} S eS i} ‘Is reflect the pretti- 
A | \\ 


‘il Ay Pa A \.X est and freshest of 
ri a Wi a a 44,» the season's trends. 
Heit | | an) Mother’sown gowns 
ub ‘anil are no smarter nor 
more up-to-date 
\ \ than Cadzrilac 

| \ Dresses. 
| XI Mail us the 

, 4 e 

ra \\ printed label you 
— val will find in the neck 
Style 7424 V band of the Cadillac 
Girl's dress madefromcom- Dress you buy and 


bination black and white check 
and Navy Serge. Trimme 


we'll send you the 

silver ball buttons, red pi prettiest and clever 

ind neck co P ‘ 

Price $5 00. ae - est doll dress you 
ever saw. 

Or send instead 25c in stamps or coin and get 
the same Do!l's Dress together with our beautiful 
new style book. 

Write to-day for FREE Style Book 

Cadillac Dresses are sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Ask for them at your store or write us. 
CADILLAC GARMENT MFG. CO. 
6 Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. 












































ut-O EN 
APE 


makes waists,dresses, skirts, lingerie, all chil- 
dren's clothes fit perfectly. Quickly attached 
Invisible when fastened Prevents bulging 
Can't tear most delicate fabric. Washable 
Rustproof. Comes by yard. Black and 
white Used by stylishly 
dressed women 
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SEW-ON Fastener. 4 
C.HOFFBAUER&CO. 
? Dept. A 
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| New York 
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| THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 









Make 
Money 


NOTICE—Members who are absent from 
home on vacation may have a copy of the 
August issue of the Club magazine, ‘‘ Making 
Money,”’ sent to their summer addresses if re- 
quested before August 25th. 

A copy of ‘‘Making Money,” free of charge 
while the supply lasts, is also at the service of 
ya would like to learn further of our Club 
work. 


fi. fim all, what in this whole world is more 
interesting than a letter? I know of only 
two such things: One is a new baby; the other 
isa check. But, in opening my mail—which is 
still the event of my day, just as it is of yours— 
I very frequently find a letter announcing the 
advent of a new baby, as is only to be expected 
in a Club including so many married members, 
some of whom indeed have bought the dainty 
bassinet with Girls’ Club money, or have been 
treasuring the tiny, lovingly embroidered gar- 
ments in the Tennessee Red Cedar Chest re- 
ceived from the Club! And if you don’t call 
that interesting, you’re different from me. 

As for checks, I never find them in my letter 
box: my lot is the happier one of sending 
them—sometimes as many as a thousand in a 
single month—to the live, energetic, ambitious 
girls who, in all parts of this country and under 
the most diverse conditions, are solving their 
money worries through the work of our Club. 
That they feel well repaid for their work I 
never realized so fully as just now, when I took 
out of their envelopes the following letters: 


Dear Manager: Just a line to thank you for my 
$45 salary check. It looked better than usual to me 
this month, for my mother has been ill. I have had 
to care for her and do everything about the house. 
lIlowever, I hope by next week to resume working. 

A MASSACHUSETTS MEMBER, 

Dear Manager: Just earned another $30. I arn 
very much obliged to you for makiny it possibk 
for me to earn almost $65 so easily—in less than 
three weeks, and with only a few hours’ actual 
time and work. Now I wish to becomea member 
of the Senior Chapter. Please enter my applica- 
tion. I desire to share their benefits from now on. 

A MARRIED GIRL IN ILLINOIS. 


What a Club we have, to be sure! Such op 
portunities; and such splendid girls, such 
steady girls, such appre jative girls! Here is 
one of the ‘‘ vacation letters,” of which I have 
already received so many, and will receive so 
many more during this month and next: 


I want to thank you for all your kindnesses to 
me. I rec¢ived the card of encouragement, which 
I think very beautiful, and last, but not least, your 
letters. They are always just lovely, and I ap- 
preciate them so much, 

On the fourth of this month I went on that cov- 
eted trip to the Yosemite Valley. There I spent 
the most wonderful ten days of my life. I was able 
to get a great many little extra things with the 
money earned in The Girls’ Club. I hope, dear 
Girls’ Club Manager, that you will take the trip 
yourself some day. I hope also soon to be doing 
good work for the Club again. 

A MICHIGAN MEMBER. 


Working is Believing 


i hei very kind about my correspond- 
ence, but it is not very hard to write inter- 
estingly to interesting people, and the minute 
a girl starts even to try to earn money she 
interests me. That is why the letter I’m pub- 
lishing next means as much to me, in its way, 
as if it were written by the biggest Successful 
already working in the Club: 


Dear Friend: 1am very much interested in your 
page, for several reasons: First, because it sort o’ 
breathes of the impossible; second, because so 
many are making a success of it; and third, be- 
cause I, too, would like to earn some “‘ vacation” 
money. I am a school-teacher by profession, but 
would like to carn a few dollars during my spare 
time. A KANSAS TEACHER. 


I am too glad to help such an earnest girl to 
wish to ‘‘catch her up”’ on her somewhat con- 
tradictory phrasing. In reality it is the charm 
of the possible, not the impossible, which draws 
so many outsiders into the circle of The Girls’ 
Club. The pos sibility in fact, probability 
is that any girl by joining us may make money. 
If there is a girl who doubts her own capacity 
to earn money, or even the Club’s capacity to 
periorm all that it promises, she above others 
should lose no time in putting the Club work 
and the Club payments to the ‘‘acid test” of 
personal experience. 

It’s true, as I’ve said, that a check is better 
thanaletter. Buta letter that leads to earning 
a check is a pretty good thing, isn’t it? I can 
not send a check, even to a Club member, be- 
fore she has earned it; but I can send, before 
sundown any night, a letter showing how Club 
money can be earned, toany girl anywhere from 
whom I receive, before sundown that day, a 
letter telling me that she wishes to earn it. 

Make it sundown to-night for YOUR letter! 


L. } as 
DT arre-ser 2 the Lile Aolbe 


Tue Lavies’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 















































































































































If You Had Twins— 
and a Million Dollars 


you could not get a 
better bottle than the 


W)' Hygeia, invented by a 


physician who nearly lost 
his own precious baby 
through the unsanitary, 
old-fashioned, narrow- 
necked nurser. 


For more than 20 years, the 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle has 
been used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of thinking mothers who 
realize that baby ills are direct- 
ly traceable to a nursing bottle 
that is not surgically clean. 


) 
geia 
Nursing Bottle 


A bottle with avy neck at all 
is dangerous. Water cannot 
circulate through it freely. 

The Hygeia on the other 
hand is as easily cleaned as a 
tumbler. Hygeia’s broad, 
yielding breast is nearest 
mother’s nursing. Weaning 
is easier, nursing more natural. 
Non-collapsible, yet can be 
turned inside out for cleaning. 


Drugsists Everywhere Sell Hygeia 

The name Hygeia is on the package, on 
the bottle, on the breast. Ask for the Hygeia, 
by name and see that you get the genuine 
not a substitute. “The BEST is none too good 
for your baby. 


Your Baby’s First Hygeia FREE 
Fill in the coupon and mail! —that’s all. We 
mail entire outfit free of charge. 












































COUPON 


For One Free Hygeia Nurser to any baby born in July 


z or August, 1917. One to a family. 
: Parent's Name 

Parent's Address 

3aby’s Birthday 


Physician’s Name 
Coupon expires Sept. 10, 1917. Please write plainly. 





































The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 1476 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“HERE is an immense amount of satisfaction in feeling that you can take a daily 
plunge, or play golf, or enjoy any other outdoor sport, without dread of being burned 
to actual discomfort by the broiling sun and parching dusty wind. 


 Ainds Cream 


seems to be more generally in use for this particular purpose than anything | know of. 
Not only does it cool the skin at once, but by its cleansing, antiseptic and healing action, 


all danger of soreness or blistering is averted. [t keeps. the skin naturally soft and TY le vd 
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| 
| attractive. Protects the complexion when used before exposure to the weather. 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder charms by its fragrance. It is purified, borated and so finely 


powdered that it imparts a fascinating, velvety softness to the skin quite unlike other talcs. Send for trial 
can of this newest comfort-giving talcum. Exnclose 2c stamp. 


| Many women are writing for SAMPLES. Be sure to enclose stamps with your request; 
2c for samples of Cream, 5c for trial cake of Soap, 2c for miniature can of Talcum Powder. 


Hinds Cream Specialties are selling everywhere, or will be mailed postpaid from Laboratory 


Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c; jars, 50c 
Hinds Cream Soap, 5c, 10c, 25c Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder, 25c 


A. S. HINDS, 200 West Street Portland, Maine 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Rasputin, who seemed to heal the boy. A lady 
in waiting had brought Rasputin to the court. 
How could the Empress know that both the 
lady in waiting and the monk were paid agents 
of a foreign power doing all that money and 
intrigue could do to trade the poor Russian 
peasant soldiers into certain slaughter before 
the German hosts? 

How was this done? The how I don’t know; 
but what was done was this: Supplies were 
delayed or diverted going to the front. Rifles 
were sent without shells. Shells were sent with- 
out rifles; and, when England rushed ship- 
loads of supplies in by Archangel, orders from 
the Russian Government held the British ships 
so long they were frozen in the water and 
sent back in spring without so much as bal- 
last—this at a time when the whole world was 
threatened with starvation for lack of ships. 
Then taxes were so heavily levied on the Jew- 
ish export merchants that the government in 
order to collect the taxes had to wink at 
wheat smuggled out which fed Germany. 

Do you wonder the Russian soldiers threw 
down their arms and wept with rage? Whole 
trainloads of guns came to them which would 
not fire a shot. Do you wonder that, for the 
first time in history, the Russian soldiers re- 
fused to support the government? Was not 
all this the result of incompetent bureaucracy 
rather than spies? 


NE single instance that comes straight 

home to the subject of women spies in 
America helps to answer that question. I shall 
bave to work back from facts to causes. Nat- 
urally if anyone had caught the grande dame in 
the act she would have been strangled or mur- 
dered. Five hundred thousand shells of large 
caliber went from America to the Russian front 
which would not fire a shot. They were exam- 
ined. They were all filled defectively. ‘‘ Bad 
workmanship in America,” you say. No 
wait! Some were filled with sand. Now, the 
shells had been manufactured by one concern, 
filled by another and shipped through a third 
concern, which had farmed the contracts out 
tothe other two. They had been inspected and 
passed. When the inspection had been traced 
it led up to a man acting quite independently 
of the Embassy. He was very intimate with 
and seemed to take orders from a grande dame 
who represented herself as close to Russian 
officialdom. 

When the break came with America, and 
the German and Austrian envoys sailed, it was 
found this grande dame had taken her orders 
from them. She was the invisible link be 
tween Berlin and a Russian shell order in 
America. Who was the invisible link between 
an inspector appointed by the Imperial Gov 
ernment of Russia and the Russian dame who 
was from Berlin? : 

That the Empress was utterly unconscious 
of the machinations going on under her native 
born sympathies did not minimize the tragedy. 
Plots of this kind cost her the crown and the 
loyalty of the army. Rasputin was assas 
sinated, and the woman who had stood sponsor 
for him in the court was either assassinated or 
committed suicide; and with her died secrets 
which Berlin will never tell. In this case there 
was no money motive. Nor could the powers 
of darkness themselves offer any social ascend 
ancy or power to a monk and a woman who 
were already the power behind the throne. 

One wonders what strange perversity of 
judgment or heart leads any woman into this 
underworld of intrigue and crime. But in the 
criminal type of spy you always find this 
motiveless intrigue a ruling, Consuming pas 
sion. It is not the upstart’s liking to dabble hi 
fingers in the pie of the big world’s affairs. It 
is the evil passion for intrigue for its own sake; 
and it is not confined to court circles or to 
Russia 


Wiese we read of Schulmeister, the evil 
genius of Napoleon’s spy system, luring a 
young nobleman to his death purely to strike 
terror into the royalist heart, and using as bait 
the appeal of a girl to whom the young Bour 
bon was passionately attached; or of Louis 
XIV, in the person of the beautiful Duchess of 
Portsmouth, holding Charles II in fealty to 
France—on whom, by the way, Charles lav 
ished what would be half a million of our 
money; or of the hideous court system of many 
European monarchies of keeping secret ‘‘black 
lists” on domestic relations; or of the German 
system of forcing marriages between their 
officers and the high-born daughters of other 
nations; or of the Chevalier d’ Eon, the French 
spy who always dressed as a woman, and so 
forced himself on the innermost circles of the 
Russian Court; or of Belle Boyd and her spies 
in the Civil War—we are apt to smile super 
ciliously and regard these episodes as the far 
away follies of past history. 

We are thankful that to other times are 
other manners; but, alas! while customs and 
manners may change, human nature does not; 
ind every incident in the spy history of the 
past « ould be « apped by epis des in the pre ent 
war, many of them, many of the darkest of 
them, plotted and executed right here in the 
United States. 

The Chevalier d’Eon dressed as a woman to 
pry into domestic relations among high per 

mages in England and Russia. Very well; 
some of the worst deeds were perpetrated in 
Belgium through men spies crossing the lines 
dressed as nuns and Red Cross nurses. De 
tails of these are not tellable, but they can be 


guessed. 


A young Bourbon was lured to his death 
through love of a woman, but how many peo- 
ple know there was an attempt to lure to his 
death a very great man in the United States 
whose life seemed essential to the success of 
the Allies? The great man found music his 
only recreation. He was a well-known patron 
of grand opera. He was in constant contact 
with all the coterie of musicians that encircle 
grand opera. Through these circles he met a 
woman talented musically in private life. Their 
tastes ran along similar lines. She and her 
husband had been guests many times in his 
home, when it was discovered that the husband 
was a rank ‘“‘red” anarchist, who had received 
“instructions.” In this case the woman did 
not know, had not the remotest suspicion, that 
she was being used as a “blind” for criminal 
plots. 


6 hoe the situation created after the for- 
eign envoys had been expelled from the 
United States. There were hosts of subordi- 
nates on the pay roll, who had to be paid or they 
might betray secrets. Papers kept in an Em- 
bassy cannot be touched; but when the two 
embassies were broken up there was no longer 
an inviolate sanctuary for records of illicit 
services. I cannot speak more plainly. Suffice 
to say, it is charged that another woman as- 
sumed care of such records as were not carried 
off by the envoys. Whether she was actuated 
by the usual passion for intrigue, or did not 
realize the character of the rdle she was play- 
ing, I do not know. She is a woman of extrava- 
gantly fashionable status, who would rather 
be notorious than obscure. 

If these things are suspected—in fact, 
known—why does the Government not seize 
these spies in disguise? Because you cannot 
play an open game with assassins. It is like 
fencing. You can’t leave an opening for a 
stab. There is a deeper way of dealing with 
such gentry; and here I must speak most 
guardedly again. The really important records 
of international plotting were, of course, car- 
ried off when the two envoys and their staffs 
departed. It is well known, though the depart 
ing ship was halted a week at Halifax, that the 
Canadian search of papers there was very per- 
functory. All this was anticipated on this side; 
and a spy was placed where the handling of 
these secret records could be watched. Whether 
the watcher was ‘‘bribed”’ to go over to the 
enemy, or was assassinated, or lured to the 
Continent and shot is not known; but not a 
hint of that spy’s fate has come back to this 
country. 

I spoke of people of the utmost sincerity and 
integrity having been ‘‘tricked”’ into a pacifist 
movement to keep the country unprepared, 
while the movement was all the while being 
financed by enemy money. The Lamar trial 
brought this out; and it was Gompers, not 
Ford or Bryan, who saw the hideous features 
of war behind the mask of peace. It was 
Gompers who warned the United States—-espe 
cially the Labor Unions—to have nothing to 
do with such a spurious propaganda. 


Atl this came out in the trial; but what did 
d not come out in the trial was that the way 
was prepared for the propaganda in the first 
place by one of the most astute women who 
ever crossed the threshold of international af 

fairs. When the peace ship reached Europe, 
and two or three of the really big men on that 
ship realized they were puppets on the end of a 
wire being manipulated from Berlin, they suf 

fered an instantaneous conversion to prepared 

ness that all the argument under the sun could 
not have effected. Run over in your mind the 
big men who went across on that ship fight 

ing militant swashbuckling pacifists and came 
back mum on pacifism, but shouting at the tops 
of their voices for Uncle Sam to get ready, 
and you will realize what the dainty hand of 
one woman was attempting to do. 

We may thank our stars ‘‘we are not as 
other men are”’ and that petticoat intrigue 
and backstairs diplomacy can never dangle 
the fate of our nation in a light woman’s lap; 
but when the lid is pried off all the devious 
secrecy with which the whole world is being 
gagged in the war, we shall be rudely shocked 
out of some of our smug complacency. There 
have been times in the last three years when 
action vital to the victory of freedom has been 
clouded, or diverted and confused, because a 
light fool, out for what she called ‘‘a good 


time,’’ passed the word to an adventuress, out 
for profits in Wall Street from ambassadorial 
secrets; and the adventuress in turn passed 


the word through a renegade spy down to the 
drab underworld, who take toll of lust and 
crime; and the ships sailing out were bombed; 
or the harbors were set on fire; or the fa 

tories were blown up. And the Master Hand 
manipulating the puppets on the wire wa 

back in Berlin. 

But just now, for some inscrutable reason, 
these things must not be told, and our old 
fashioned open diplomacy is gradually giving 
place to star-chamber secre« y. 

I do not know whether it is an extenuation 
or not that the most of the women soiling their 
hand with such work have not realized to 
what ends they were working, but when the 
page of history comes to be turned it will not 
make any fairer reading than the worst record 
of Napoleon’s sleuth Schulmeister, or of Fred 
erick the Great’s uncanny hyena Stieber. Only 
in our time the dirty work seems to have 
enlisted the services of higher-class men and 
women. 








NONSENSE FORTUNES. 
Rimes for Men and Maids.” Pri e, 5 cents. 





Your party guests are always interested in fortunes. This booklet contains “96 


PLANTATION CAKES. If you would like to serve an unusual cake to your luncheon guests, why not accompany 
the ices with a slic of one of the thirty-three cakes for which recipes are given in this booklet? They are selected 
from old family cookbooks of the Southland. Price, 5 cents. 

Address orders for these booklets to the Entertainment Bureau, THe Lapres’ Homz JourNnaL, Independence 


Square, Philadelphia. 
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Summer Foods 


When the housewife orders from the big list of Zrmour's 
Summer Specialties—Oval Label Products, all of them—she 
assures herself relief from long, hot hours in the kitchen. 


For Armour has done most of her cooking for her. 
Here are delicious foods in endless variety—the best that 
Armour can prepare—the expert selection of each product 
from the place where Nature grows it best. 

And in Ve®esl ready-to-eat foods there is no waste— 
nothing to boil away, fry away or throw away. 





Ask your dealer for these products—all under the 
Oval Label, Armour’s mark of top grade quality: 


Star Stockinet Ham Mince Meat 

Star and 4zzZeaZ Bacon Chili Sauce Pork and Beans 

beicBedd ‘Simon Pure’’ Corned Beef Hash Potted Meats 
Leaf Lard Deviled Ham Peanut Butter 

Cloverbloom Butter Deviled Tongue Rice 

Glendale Oleomargarine Frankfurts Salmon 

. (Natural Color) - Jellies Sardines 
Silver Churn Oleomargarine Soiat te 


(White) Ketchup 
Loaf and Jellied Meats Sliced Bacon 
Tuna Fish, etc. 


Luncheon Beef 


Armour’s Grape Juice 


Canned Fruits, Meats and 
Vegetables 











Send for This Book—Cut Your Living Cost 


To simplify your housework, improve cooking, plan economical menus and new dishes, write for our big 
new book, "The Business of Being a Housewife.’’ Vhis volume, illustrated in colors and written by 
experts, will be sent you on receipt of 10c (coin or stamps) to pay postage and packing. Address Domestic 
cience Department, Desk 605, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR “xe COMPANY 
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Tomorrow—and Forever 


Not a Corn 


This is what we promise you, 
after 15 years’ experience. 

After ending, in this simple 
way, millions of corns. 

After clinical tests, in countless 
cases, under medical direction. 

We believe that half the people 
in this country now know the 
facts we state here. And they do 
not suffer corns. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster to 
your corn tonight. It will never 
pain again. Tomorrow you'll 
awake to freedom. Wear any 
shoes you wish. 

Intwodays—usually —the corn 
will disappear. If not, just ap- 


ply another Blue-jay, and the 
toughest corn will end. 

It means no brief relief. The 
whole corn disappears for good. 

New corns may come if you 
continue tight shoes. But, at the 
first sign, a Blue-jay will stop it. 
You never need feel a pain. 

Stop paring corns. Stop ineffi- 
cient treatments. Try this way 
once—the scientific way. It will 
show you how to end forever 
any trouble with a corn. 

If it doesn’t, write to us, and 
we will send you our apology. 

Try Blue-jay tonight. 


GLE 


For Sale by all 
ruggists 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 
Plasters 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Instantly Quickly 











Let This be a 


Reminder 


The next time the toilet bowl 
is scrubbed, let this be a reminder 
that you can be entirely relieved of this 
disagreeable task. A little 


Sani-Fiush 


sprinkled in the bowl every two or 
ree days will keep the bowl snowy 
It also 


white, odorless and sanitary. 
cleans the trap as thoroughly as the 


bowl itself. Sani-Flush is made to 
clean toilet bowls only. It will not 
injure bowl or connections. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary necessity 
wherever there is a toilet. Patented. 
Nothing else like it. Sold by grocers, 
druggists, plumbers, hardware and gen- 
eral stores. Va 


THE HYGIENIC \__ 
PRODUCTS CO. ‘* 


\ 


Canton, Ohio i . 
The Trap that 
1\Sani- Flush rent 
reaches, cleans 
and keeps clean 
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THE APPLE-TREE 
GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


Mrs. Phair tried to dissuade her, and so did 
Perry when he called in the evening. 

But Charlotte wasn’t old-fashioned for noth- 
ing. “I feel I ought to go,” she said. 

At that, Mrs. Phair gave her husband one of 
her significant glances, and they went out on 
the veranda, leaving Perry and Charlotte 
together. 

“Did you notice him, Joe?”’ whispered Mrs. 
P hair, outside. 

“Notice who?” whispered back Mr. Phair, 
with a fine disregard for grammar. 

“Perry Graham, of course! At first I hated 
to think of Charlotte going; but now I can see 
it’s the very best thing she could do. It’s 
going to bring Perry to the point.” 

“You think so?” 

“Joe, I know it! And the best thing that 
could happen to him too. Of course everybody 
thinks he ought to marry a girl with a lot of 
money. But that’s all nonsense, when he’s got 
so much of his own. Besides, it isn’t as if 
Charlotte was nobody. Not after the way she 
beat Lady Salisbury! And she’s a good little 
thing, and a straight little thing, and wouldn’t 
waste a dollar of Perry’s money to the longest 
day she lived. I can tell he’s been thinking 
about it too. Trust a woman to know such 
things! Now, Joe, you mark my words: If 
those two aren’t married before Thanksgiving 
I miss my guess!”’ 


JERRY stayed late that night, and before 

he left he had promised to take Charlotte 

to the station next day in time to catch the 
two o’clock train. 

“We'll start about noon,” he said, ‘so 
you'll have time to come home and have lunch 
with me. I'll ask Cousin Fanny to telephone 
you first thing in the morning. She’s a cousin 
of my mother’s,” he explained, “‘and has been 
keeping house for me the last two years.” 

Mrs. Phair grew very arch after his depar- 
CUre:. « 

D6 you like him, Charlotte?” she suddenly 
asked next morning. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Charlotte was putting 
her hat on while Perry waited in his car outside. 
“Why?” 

“Because he’s very fond of you.” 

““What makes you think so?” asked Char- 
lotte, blushing for all that. 

‘““Why, you dear little goose, anybody can 
see it. If he wasn’t, do you think he’d be tak- 
ing you home to lunch?” 

Charlotte said nothing; but after she had 
bade the Phairs good-by, which wasn’t done 
in a minute or in any perfunctory manner, 
she ran out to the waiting car, still blushing, 
her heart still warm to Mr. and Mrs. Phair, 
her eyes luminous with youth and love and 


SUCCESS. 
“You do look sweet this morning,” said 
Perry as he threw in the starting lever. It 


was the first time he had paid her a direct 
compliment, and she pretended not to notice it. 

““Isn’t it a lovely day?” she said instead. 

It was, indeed, a beautiful day, with the sky 
never so blue and the trees never so green, and 
the road winding in and out among scenes so 
picturesque that it reminded Charlotte of a 
gallery hung with immortal masterpieces. 

She felt so full of happiness at the wonderful 
day and her wonderful summer that she grew 
radiant, as though her spark of life had 
spread into a visible glow. Looking at her 
Perry suddenly nodded to himself. The next 
moment he had reached over and taken one of 
her hands. 

Charlotte dropped from the clouds to the 
earth, and drew her hand away. 

“Don’t!” she said. 

““Why not?” 

“T don’t like it.” 


*HE sat as far away from him as she could, 
her joy in the day overcast by those sage, 
old-fashioned thoughts which had come to her 
the other night. By her side, both his hands on 
the wheel again, Perry seemed to be thinking 
of something very hard indeed. 

** And now, ’ thought C harlotte, “‘if he’s like 
I think he is, he’ll want to do it al the more. 
Oh, dear! I shall have to tell him—I shall hz ive 
to tell him how I knocked him down that day 
on purpose.” 

But the more she tried to tell him, the harder 
it seemed; and a few minutes later, when Perry 
came out of his silence with the air of a man 
who has made a great resolution, she weakly 
decided to let well enough alone. 

“How chatty he is, all at once!” 
help thinking. 

A little later when he began to sing the 
chorus of an old song, she was almost too sur- 
prised to join in. She did join in, though, and 
after they had sung all the old songs they knew, 
Perry laughed aloud and screeched his horn 
at nothing. ‘I do feel good this morning,” 
he said. 

She didn’t have the heart to tell him then. 

They rolled upon the ferry, and the boat 
began to cross the Thames. Under this new 
excitement, Charlotte found enchantment was 
returning to the day. 

“*T told them to have lunch ready 
he said, looking at his watch. 
time.”’ And seeing that Charlotte was admir- 
ing the scene on the river, he added: ‘‘ This is 
nothing to the view from the house. You 
wait.” 

She didn’t have long to wait. 
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WHAT TO SERVE AT YOUR PARTIES. This new 


« booklet tells you what to serve at your luncheon, party 


or club. It contains menus for the special holiday 
parties throughout the year, two-plate menus for buffet 
serving, three-thing menus for your club lap luncheons, 
suggestions for the picnic spread, etc. Price, 15 cents. 
Address your order to the Entertainment Bureau, THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JourNaAL, Philadelphia. 








| | We Babies Demand. 
STEWARTS 


UPLE 


SAFETY PINS 
ASK TO SEE THEM AND LEARN WHY 


ag 1. the dowble head allovs -@ #) 


print to fasten from either side 














Tine tonyue prevents the tabric 
tchimg in the head amd prevents 
sping through 













shore bevelied poimt parses 
any toth, but cannot bend. 


covers the cull apring 21 side 9 
# te lath, no porsidle chance of \ T 


tr if and strong, does not bord 











To be sure of absolute satisfaction, buy 
your Safety Pins at the store displ: Ly 
ing this sign. 








1. The double head allows point to fasten from 
either side. 
2. The tongue prevents the fabric from cat« hing § 


in the head and prevents the points slipping 
through. = 
3. The long, sharp beveled point passes easily = 
through any cloth, but cannot bend. = 
4. The guard covers the coil spring at side which = 
comes next to cloth; no possible chance of = 
catching in spring. 5 










Send 2c stamp and name | dealer for 
“vee Sample Card 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Dept. 12 Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Most 
people 

even hate 
to think about a bug; 
some people feel like 
scratching’’ when they talk about 
a bug. Now, get this fact: 
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flies, ants, bed bugs, etc. Packed in sealed ope 
bottles to hold strength. Non-poisonous. Mo 
effective when used in Insect Powder Guns 10 
cents, 25 cents and 50 cents, everywhere or 


BLACK FLAG. 302 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Nrite for Free Fairy Story Book 


Gar te ——s 


4 
will kill bugs, moths, roaches, fleas, chicken lice, ¢ 














For Grown-ups and Growing-ups 
Liahaness of weight without sacrifice of strength. Trot-Mocs 
weigh about half as much as ordinary shoes yet will withstand 
use and abuse. Many of the models are unlined. 
Comfort—Trot-Moc soles are wear-proof and weather-proof. 


They also are flexible, conforming to every ben 
of thefoot. Itisnotan idle boast that Trot-Mocs 
require no “‘ breaking in. 
Service—Evcry part of Trot- 
ri Mocs is selected with a view 
to long wear. The soft yet 
extremely tough Indian- 
tanned moose uppers an 

















‘ wear-resisting 7 rot-Moc 
At4.000 Soles make an un- 
dealers ved beatable combination 
sent post- for service. 
paid if your 
dealer cannot Send for illustrated 


supply you. folder—FREE 
ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 
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No More Red Hands! 
No need to use harmful washing comp younds 
—no need to labor and scrape any more: 


MYSTIC ld 


instantly removes sooty scale and burnt food fr 
and pans, cleans sinks and all kitchen utensil 
every dish washing—never injures anything and saves 
the hands. If not at your grocer’s, hardware I , 
or general store, mention dealer’s name and 


will mail the Mystic Mit for 10c. ~ 


THE MYSTIC MIT CO., Inc., 
240 C i 9 
ee 


Main St 
Cards and Folders to Handcolor 
200 beautiful designs in birthdays, tally, place an 
new 1917 Xmas numbers. nent for our illustrat 
catalog ‘‘ Pleasant Pages.”’ C 
LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., isu Fe ‘St, N. W., Washington, dD. © 
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This home shows the 


wonder of it/ 


HIS woman—like thousands of others—has learned how to 
keep everything in her home exquisitely clean and dainty. And 
to do it so much more easily than before! 


Why it was hard before 


It has been a struggle for women to keep their fine possessions 
spotless because fabrics have grown every season more ps more 
delicate, while soap products have remained as they were years ago. 
Soap in cake form is excellent for plain laundry—it is very hard on 
sheer fabrics, silks, woolens. The rubbing of the soap directly on 
the fabric, then rubbing again to get the dirt out, makes woolen 
materials shrink and grow harsh; roughens silk, breaks the delicate 
threads. Many soaps contain free alkali that yellows and weakens both 
silk and wool fibers. 


























Why it is easy now 


Lux, the modern soap product, contains 
more real cleansing value in its pure fragile 
flakes than is possible in any other form of 
soap. “The flakes melt the instant they touch 
hot water—a few whisks, and you havea foam- 
ing bowl of lather. Drop in your most perish- 
able belongings —see them come from their 
Lux cleansing just like new. 

Lux is made for the very things you fear to 
have laundered often—laces like cobwebs, 
softest silks, fluffy blankets and woolens. Lux 
has no free alkali, it requires no rubbing to get 
the dirt out—no rubbing to get the soap out. 

Lux will not harm anything that pure water 
alone will not injure. 

Lux won’t shrink woolens, won’t turn silks 
yellow, won’ tinjure even chiffons. Order Lux 
today from your grocer or from any depart- 
mentstore. Lever Bros.Co.,Cambridge, Mass. 






























Use your nicest 
linen every day 


Mrs. Rex, Senior: Aren’t 
you a trifle reckless, dear, 
to use your lovely bridal 
linen for every day? 


Mrs. Rex, Junior: Not a 
bit. Now that we use Lux, 
the wonderful new soap 
product in flakes, our finest 
things can be washed every 
week without wearing out— 
they don’t have to be rubbed, 
you see. They launder as 
dazzlingly white and filmy 
as when I first laid them in 
my chest. 

We can enjoy our best 
gold china every day now, 
too, for with Lux, Celia finds 
the gold doesn’t wash off at 
all. Everything sheer and 
frailis freshened by Lux with- 
out the least bit of injury. 











Her blouses and silk underwear stay pretty! 


D9 








Soft woolly shirts and fluffy muslin dresses 


Since she has known Lux, the young 
mother can delight her heart with the 
gauziest, the silkiest, the fluffiest for 
her children. For with Lux, every- 
thing—the soft woolly shirts and stock- 
ings, the hemstitched muslin frocks, 
the fleecy white sweaters and leggings 
—can be tubbed every few days with- 
out injury. Yet, because no rubbing is 
required and because Lux contains no 


free alkali, the fine little garments 
wash without yellowing, shrinking, or 
wearing out unduly fast. 

Everything in the most sensible nur- 
sery, too, may now be of the daintiest 
colors and fabrics. For Lux will 
cleanse the pale silk hangings, the silk 
wadding of the wee crib, the lacy cur- 
tains and bureau covers, even the white 
rugs—without the smallest injury. 





Her joy in sheer waists and silky 
under-things used to be very short-lived 

only till their first laundering! Her 
favorite flesh-colored blouse faded to 
a dingy white, her snowy combinations 
turned a dull yellow, her nicest stock- 
ings broke quickly at the side of the 
ankle and at the heel. 


But now, all her frailest things—the 
gauzy real lace blouse she is so careful 
of, her sheerest Georgettes, her silk 
stockings, silk underwear, chiffon scarfs 

all are kept fresh and lovely, through 
many tubbings. For she never allows 
them to be laundered with anything 
but Lux. 
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Have your rooms radiantly light and fresh 


Mrs. Smith: This room of yours 
always makes me want to sing! Your 
hangings and decorations are like sun- 
light. But I should go mad in a week 
trying to keep such perishable colors 
and fabrics from soiling. You must 
squander a mint of money, my dear, 
buying fresh things all the time. 

Mrs. Rex: On the contrary, Mad- 


eleine, I don’t buy new decorations as 
often as you. It is simply that any one, 
who knows Lux, can banish gloomy 
hangings and use light ones, certain 
that with the first shadow of dinginess 
the cretonnes, silk hangings, window- 
curtains, and even lamp-shades, can be 
tumbled into the Lux suds, and come 
out like new. 


xX For all fine laundering 
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Burnett’s 
anilla 


HE cream, sugar, ice, fruit, etc., in 
your ice cream—each costs more 
than the flavoring. Don’t risk them 
with inferior extracts—use Burnett’s. 










The Heart 


of the 
Dessert 


A Simple Cream 
A scant pint cream and 1 of milk; 
sweeten with about a teacup of sugar, 
flavor with 1 scant tablespoon of 
Burnett’s Vanilla. Serve with Choco- 
late Maple or Fruit Sauce. 


Your grocer can supply you 
with Burnett’s Extracts. 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
36 India St., Boston 
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The Best People 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Luncheon was like a needle bath, really! 
We had it under the pergola, in the midst of 
the beautiful big garden, and we looked very 
smart and summery. After the nonchalant, 
running wit of the usual diplomatic party, 
the talk at Mrs. Fargo’s was a tonic shower. 
She wakes people up—a dig here, a prod 
there; even De Roche was startled out of his 
indolent epigrams into a lively discussion of 
French philosophy. 


;LOISE looked rather abstracted during 

_s most of the talk, and later said it was too 
deep for her—she was thinking about that 
wretched train (Mrs. Chesleigh wavers between 
a chrysanthemum design, and morning glories 
with trellises!); but that I was to be com- 
mended for having listened so attentively and 
thus ingratiating myself with a rich woman of 
importance. Perhaps she didn’t put it quite 
so baldly, but almost, and I was a little ir- 
ritated and disappointed in Eloise. When I 
asked how could anyone think of money when 
in the presence of charm and individuality like 
Mrs. Fargo’s, she looked skeptical, as though I 
were trying to pose. Must it always be tactics 
with Eloise, and diplomacy? 

Vane says that she and Rodney take it too 
seriously; that it isn’t as though one’s career 
in American diplomacy were progressive and 
permanent. He has a shrug for the whole 
system. Of course he doesn’t mean half he 
says, but he brings a stimulating zest and 
spontaneous sparkle to everything—by no 
means ignorant either.. He took me to the 
Shiba temples the other day, and gave me a 
perfect feast of Japanese and Chinese art, 
explaining their relation one to the other. 
And, when he saw how interested I was, he 
confessed rather sheepishly that he had written 
a little book about it and would give me a 
copy—‘‘to pack your boots with”’! 

The temples are magnificent. We went on 
a rainy day, but there was just as big a crowd 
as when it’s fine. It had cleared when we 
came out of the last temple—a marvel of old 
gold lacquer, gorgeous color, and beautiful 
bronze lamps and doors—and we walked home 
through the most lovely paths, up little steps, 
and down beside little streams, crossing them 
by black flat stones. And both Vane and | 
are tall and our stride matched perfectly. 

So we went along talking and laughing, and 
not noticing till suddenly Vane said: ‘‘ Quick! 
Get behind this pastry cart. It’s the doyenne, 
Comtesse de Regny. If she sees me she’ll 
ask me to dinner!’’ He was positively terrified. 

Eloise would jump at an invitation from the 
Comtesse; so would anybody, for that matter, 
except Vane. He calmly announces he can’t 
be bored with an old woman who sniffles, 
doyenne or no doyenne. And we stayed in 
hiding behind the pastry cart till she disap 
peared round the corner! 

Isn’t it funny~the same person, courted 
and admired by one set of people, by another 
avoided like the pest! But apparently they 
are not all wonderful, even in this exalted so 
ciety. However, I’ve formed a new resolu 
tion to make the most of it all for my own 
education. 

Good-by, Bumble dear. I hope the strike 
is over, and everything is going well with you 
and Brinnsville. Did I ever really live there? 
It seems farther and farther away, as one is 
carried along in this fascinating larger life. 

Love from NAncy. 


AMERICAN EmMBAssy, Toxk1o, October 1, 19 

] Y PRECIOUSGLORY: The mailis just 
d in, and I have your letter about your 
father’s new operation, and his poor old suf 
ferings, and everything. I so hope things are 
better with you now; but am relieved to 
know that, in any event, Barry will see you 
through. He is devoted to you in a deep, 
silently worshipful sort of way, that’s begin 
ning to be more and more expressive with him 
now. In his letters to me he speaks of you so 
tenderly; so do make him happy by letting 
him do anything he can. 

As for me, since “the Presentation” I 
wrote you about, I’ve gone so fast—rushing 
from one party to another and sightseeing 
in between—that Toshi, Eloise’s maid, an 
nounced this morning: ‘‘ Graydon-San live all 
same moving picture. Hurree, hurree, queeck !”’ 

In the morning the first thing I see is Toshi’s 
shining black head—newly dressed and tied 
with scarlet crépe—as she arranges the win 
dow curtains. But before that there are the 
various ‘‘waking-up”’ noises—the old coolie 
brushing gravel in the compound, the clack 
of geta (those everlasting wooden shoes), the 
whistle of the pipe cleaner. And then the 
chancery ‘‘boy”’ comes over with the papers, 
and Toshi brings them in and the breakfast 
and stands by the bed and talks. Sometimes she 
has ‘‘A Dream” on her back, and will tell 
me all the wonderful things he does, and how 
she knows he will be another Prince of the 
People—‘‘all same Honorable Ito.” , 

The children in the compound are so ador 
able, with their round, bobbing, black heads 
and gay kimonos. They always curtsy to us 
and say Konichiwa or ‘Goo’ morning’; and 


the small girls bring still smaller-ones on their 
backs to exhibit at my window, and are en- 
raptured when they are noticed. 

After breakfast there is the post or errands 
to Yokohama, by Watanabe the cook. Then 
Eloise is off to slave for Mrs. Chesleigh and 
Diana—consultations at the Embassy or curio 
hunting with the Gorrings and Madame Saint 
Didier, while I do my letters and practice and 
read. I’m working really quite hard at my 
voice, and Mrs. Chesleigh graciously informs 
me it has at least ‘‘remarkable carrying qual- 
ity. We hear your persevering efforts at the 
Embassy!” 

You see that family still appreciates me. 


fags wagescig | morning Mrs. Fargo came 
to take me fora walk. I wrote you about 
meeting her—the lovely, white-haired widow; 
but she’s so brisk and young the hair seems 
like a masquerade. She loves to walk, as I do, 
and having many things in common we coy- 
ered the ground—both physical and intellec- 
tual—very rapidly. 

I am going to Nikko with her when Eloise 
and Rodney take their vacation next week. 
Won’t it be delightful? I'll be glad when poor 
Eloise gets off to the baths. She looks half 
dead, with all Mrs. Wilmer’s duties (the ab- 
sent first secretary’s wife) and her own weigh- 
ing her down. Just now it is the Coronation 
pictures for the American newspapers. Even 
Diana Chesleigh is having herself done, al- 
though the Ambassadors’ daughters are not 
invited to the Coronation; and Eloise tried to 
inveigle me into being photographed and sent 
on as ‘“‘a guest of the Embassy”’! 

She conscientiously avoids slighting me to 
the advantage of Diana, and vice versa, till 
one begins to wonder if she knows which of 
us she actually prefers in her own mind. I 
don’t like to think of Eloise as insincere, but 
I can’t help seeing that a good part of the time 
she is ‘‘ playing her hand.” 

For example, at the Chesleighs’ theater 
party the other night—— But I must tell you 
about that. They had twelve for dinner and 
the new plays at the Imperial Theater. The 
program changes once a month. There are sev- 
eral pieces—it begins about five o’clock—and 
you rush home between times to eat; or else 
dine there in the theater restaurant, which 
I should think would be better, as otherwise 
you lose almost an entire play. And they are 
far too wonderful for that. 

The Imperial Theater is the finest I have 
ever seen, not excepting those in France. It 
was crowded—many more people than at the 
opera, as the Japanese are devoted to their 
own plays—and the pale, high-bred faces and 
dark kimonos of the aristocratic audience, 
dotted here and there with brilliant groups of 
geisha, made it a very attractive scene. The 
man in the box next to ours—very smart, but 
bent on comfort—sat with his immaculate, 
white-stockinged feet up on the rail, and an- 
other used a large quill toothpick at intervals 
during the performance. But these are details 
of an otherwise ‘‘elegant”’ evening. 

I must say the Chesleighs do things well 
excepting the family tact. When I told Diana 
how I had enjoyed the party and thanked 
her for inviting me, she returned kindly: ‘‘Oh 
that’s allright, Mrs. Graydon”! For a daugh 
ter of diplomacy, wasn’t it sublime? I can’t 
imagine her married to fastidious Mr. Verrek, 
though that is obviously what her mother and 
Lady Gertrude, and even sometimes Eloise, 
are working toward. I think, however, that 
at present Eloise is torn between the politic 
opportunity of abetting a splendid match for 
her Ambassador’s daughter and the desire to 
capture the First Eligible of Tokio for me! 

Her divided maneuvers are quite trans 
parent. The other night, at the theater, she 
was half delighted, half upset, because for a 
while Mr. Verrek sat next to me, and we grew 
rather absorbed in a between-acts talk about 
the Red Cross pageant. 


gk od another thing that bothers Eloise. 
Lady Neff is organizing this pageant affair 
and has asked me to help, and now she has 
turned the whole thing over to Mr. Verrek. 
He’s an artist, you know—a very clever one 
and good at posing tanleaux and dances. We've 
had some rather interesting talks about color 
and Oriental stuffs since I saw his pictures and 
we began really to know each other; and now 
he and Lady Neff want me to ‘‘dress” the 
tableaux, besides taking part in the vaudeville 
end of the program. ‘ 

It is great fun, and I shall love doing it, if 
only it doesn’t make complications with Eloise. 
Sometimes she seems genuinely pleased about 
it; then again, after she has been with the 
Chesleighs or Lady Gertrude, she appears wor- 
ried and annoyed by it. She even went so far 
as to warn me, after the theater the other night, 
that Lady Gertrude said ‘‘Noel’’ positively 
could not marry a woman without money, no 
matter how attractive she might be. And then 
Eloise paused emphatically —for me to declare 
my exact income, I suppose. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 








| LET awoman be careful: prudent: wisely thrifty, 
not so to retrench as to injure business. That is all 
the country asks of her. It is the useless or the 
needless that we want to cut out of our spending: 
but not the useful or the needful. 
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Economy with Variety 


By MRS. CHAS. B. KNOX 


E, housewives must economize, especially during these 
critical times; yet, we all want to give our families 
variety in diet. 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE is not a luxury, for with 
it you can make economical Desserts, Salads, etc. Every 
package makes four pints of jelly so you get quantity as well 
as quality. You can use the juice left over from canned fruit 
for making delicious jellies; left-over meats and vegetables 
for cold meat loaf and salads, and there is a recipe in the FREE 
cook book showing you how to make two pounds of butter 
mixture from one pound of butter. 




















eateries Fra: 


Knox Gelatine offers many economical possibilities and by 
its use you are assured variety in your daily diet. 


Below is a recipe for Knox Snow Pudding. If you will try it 
a I am sure it will please you, and I hope it will lead to a better 
acquaintance with my product. 


Knox Snow Pudding 


Soak 4 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 4 cup 
cold water 5 minute s, dissolve in 1 cup boiling water, 
add % cup sugar, Y% cup lemon juice and grate d 
rind of 1 lemon, strain, and set aside; occasionally 
stir mixture, and when quite thick, beat with wire 
spoon or whisk until frothy; add whites of 2 e gus 
beaten stiff, and continue beating until stiff enough 
to hold its she ape. Pile by spoonfuls on glass dish. 
Chill and serve with boiled custard. A very attrac- 
tive dish may be prepared by coloring half the mix- 
ture red with tablet found in each package. 


FREE Recipe Book 


cae 
We will send you our book, “Dainty Desserts 


3 | 
for Dainty People,”’ on receipt of your grocer’s | NE. 
name. If you have never used Knox Gelatine, co 
enclose 4c in stamps for enough to make a des- 
sert or salad. 


Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
413 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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This Yellow Package con- 
tains 2 envelopes of Spar- 
kling Gelatine, Fancy color 
tablet and recipe. 
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This Blue Package is ex- 
actly like the Yellow except 
it contains an envelope of 
Lemon flavoring. 
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THE BEST PEOPLE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


It’s all rather sordid and disgusting, and I 
am beginning to think this calculating official 
atmosphere has altered my dear, old-time 
Eloise. She frankly hasn’t time for “ people 
who don’t signify,” like my steamer friends 
the Nelsons, who were so kind to me when I 
had nobody, and whom I should like to have 
had meet Eloise and see a little of the Em- 
bassy. But she ‘“‘hadn’t a minute” the week 
they were here, and didn’t like it because I 
spent two or three mornings with “just ship 
acquaintances who can’t do a thing for you.” 

However, no one could be more thoughtful 
than she and Rodney, always planning for me 
and taking me everywhere. I shall never forget 
their kindness and this so interesting visit. 
And Eloise has been angelic about helping me 
get some frocks and things; of course she knows 
all the best shops, and her taste is exquisite. 

We were in Yokohama yesterday, shopping 
and paying calls. It’s rather a tiring business, 
going back and forth in the train and all. 
Then invariably when we go to Yokohama, 
the tailor chooses that day to come to Tokio. 
We dash from the station to our favorite Go 
Lee, only to be met with the stolid state- 
ment: ‘She go Tokio.’’? Gender is not in- 
cluded in a strictly tailored English course, 
and sprightly young Chinese males—fathers 
of families and staid grandpas—are unblush- 
ingly referred to as “she.” 


fie Chinese are much better at dressmak- 

ing than the Japsand do a thriving business 
in Yokohama. You’d be surprised to see the 
lovely clothes they can make—and so cheap. 
My frock for the pageant—pale rose brocade 
with Georgette draperies—is to cost thirteen 
dollars, making and everything! And it’s 
quite as soft and pretty as Mrs. Gorring’s or 
Diana’s ‘‘ Callot models” they talk about with 
bated breath. 

After “‘trying on” I ran off to tea with the 
Digsbys (you remember, the pretty Yoko- 
hama woman with the baby, who was on our 
boat? Her husband is in the hardware busi- 
ness out here, and they have such an attractive 
house on ‘‘the Bluff”’). Eloise protested about 
my going to see them—thought I should go 
back with her to call on Madame de Regny. 
We had rather a crisp little discussion about 
it in the lounge of the Grand Hotel. Eloise 
spoke kindly but significantly of ‘ ‘the business 
people of Yokohama in comparison with the 
prominent ones of our own diplomatic set.’ 
And I said all these distinctions and divisions 
were incomprehensible to me; that the only 
two sets I knew were the people I liked and 
those I didn’t; and that I should certainly 
go to see the Digbys, who were my friends. 

So I did. We had tea out on the lawn, and 
the baby was brought out—an enchanting 
mite; and they teased me about the grandeur 
I’d fallen heir to, in visiting the embassy. It 
was really funny how they knew everything 
I’d done—and a good deal I hadn’t—these 
last three weeks. 

That is Yokohama and Tokio. Each keeps 
a spy-glass trained on the other, Mr. Digby 
says; and the result (as far as I can see) is a 
mass of highly inaccurate information, giving 
each side a distorted idea of the other. Diplo- 
macy considers trade uncouth; trade considers 
diplomacy lazy and incompetent. It never 
seems to occur to the business people that 
there are the same lazy, snob types with them 
as with the diplomats—or any other collection 
of human beings. While the fastidious diplo- 
matists remain blissfully unconscious of the 
commercial spirit rife among themselves. 


Weis I got home yesterday afternoon, 
Eloise, deep in consultation with Lady 
Gertrude and Mrs. Gorring, laughingly re- 
ferred to ‘‘ Nancy’s friends in trade,” which I 
thought was rather good, spoken to these two 
friends of hers—one of whom, she candidly told 
me, is here to trade invitations for hotel bills, 
and the other making every effort to exchange 
her brother’s future title for the Chesleigh mil- 
lions! 

But I’ve noticed that this diplomatic set, 
with all their light, glancing wit, are curiously 
without humor about themselves. Not Vane, 
of course; there are always individuals—just 
like you and Bumble in Brinnsville—who have 
perception and see everything. But that’s the 
point I’ve been coming to: there seems not 
to be any one set of society that is all-admirable 
or congenial; but only certain ones out of the 
various sets, and of these a precious few. 

I begin to appreciate more and more those 
rare spirits one knows and joy fully claims for 
one’s very own. And that’s you, darling; and 
I’m a miserable sinner to have written you 
reams when I ought to be looking out samples 
for the pageant and Mr. Verrek, who is due 
to arrive at any minute. He has quite waked 
up over this affair, and I like him very much. 

Fondly your NANCY. 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER 
HOME JOURNAL 





Should Your Magazine be Late 


ON’T immediately write a letter of 

complaint. It is probably on the 
way and will arrive shortly—possibly the 
next day. The Government now trans- 
ports nearly all magazines on freight 
trains which are subject to the delays 
incident to all freight shipments. We 
mail your copy earlier than the day 
named by the Post Office Department 
as insuring its arrival on the twentieth of 
the month, but occasionally it may not 
reach you on time. The delay is as an- 
noying to us as it is to you, but it is 
beyond our power to prevent it. 
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"Use Twice a Week 
A Pure Antiseptic Liquid Which Keeps | 


The Underarms Normally 
_ | Dryand Absolutely Odorless | 
|. Even on the Hottest Day 


H, the relief! Oh, the satisfaction of 
‘ knowing that excessive perspiration 
cannot impair your personal freshness! 
No matter how warm the day, you will 
be saved humiliation; no matter how thin 
the gown it cannot be harmed by annoy 
ing moisture. At all times, but particularly 
in warm weather 


Nons pi Preserves Personal 
Daintiness— Woman's 
Greatest Charm 


Nonspi is an old reliable remedy for a 
disordered condition. It destroys the odor 
and harmlessly diverts excessive pe rspira 
tion from the underarm to other portions 
of the body. It is used by millions of 
women and recommended by physicians, 
chemists and first-class toilet and drug 
dealers everywhere. 





Nonspi_ is unscented and contains no 
artificial coloring. It is not intended to 
appeal to sight or smell but depends for 
its welfare on merit alone. About two ap 
plications a week are sufficient to free you 
from perspiration worry and daily baths 
will not lessen the effect. 
50c¢ (several months’ supply) of toilet and drug 
dealers or by mail direct. Or send 4c for TEST- 
INGsam pleand what medical authorities sayabout 
the harmfulness of excessive arm pil perspiration. 


The cn Co., 2616 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 




















) Should be a healthy 
“7 happy growing baby 


“ A) if it has loving care, 
a proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON- NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (40c to $1.40 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. ‘*Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Write atonceorsavethisadvertisement. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 




















‘THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk, malted grain extract, in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 


More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes cost YOU Same Price 
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Millions of boxes 
sold annually of 
the worlds largest 
selling face powder, 
made by 


ABOURJOIS 8 COinc 


Oldest and largest Manufacturers of Face Powder in the World 
OF PARIS, FRANCE 


35 WEST 34th ST..NEW YORK 
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Sp, eT T RTT NES 
°TS AND STAINS AND LEP 


How Embarrassing! 


Hundreds of times, no doubt, you have 
been embarrassed and mortified beyond 
words by an unsightly spot or stain on 
laces, gloves, or clothing. Then why not 
keep a bottle of O-Spot-O always on 
hand for those accidents that will hap- 
pen? Avoid embarrassment and _ bills 
from the dry cleaners at the same time. 


Get a bottle now and com- 

hese pare it with any other clean- 
on ing fluid you have ever 
“or used. O-Spot-O removes 
i de all sorts of stains and it 









F ] does not leave a ring. 
i - ; 
i Don’t apologize for spots 
iF 4 | and stains — remove them 
i J with O-SPOT-O.” 


*~ OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND-~ 


25c Ask 
a Oo~x; your 
bottle Ke » dealer 


New York 





























ExTRA MONEY 
for Spare Time 





HERE is no reason why you 

can’t have $2.00 or $3.00 a 
Week, all your own, to spend for 
just the things you want most. 
Others find it easy. They simply 
ask family, friends and acquaint- 
ances to give them their subscrip- 
tion orders for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman. 


You could do that, couldn’t 
you? We will help you if you 
ask us. Address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


821 Independence Square Philadelphia 























DOCTOR MATT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


“T cannot help you.’ Helen’s voice was 
very quiet and very cold and she stood tall and 
proud, away from the support of the pillar, 
and her eyes also sought the star and the glow. 

“What do you mean?” asked the doc- 
pl mother as she rose and stood facing the 
girl. 

“T love Matthew and I have always loved 
him. I am telling you what is worse than 
death for me to tell you, because I think you 
have a right to know why I am incapacitated 
for helping in your decision.” 

“Oh, Lord, not that added!” pleaded the 
strong old voice. 

“T only care because it keeps me from—help- 
ing in this crisis as I might,’”’ Helen answered 
with the sternness coming back into her voice 
and dark eyes. ‘“‘I cannot, I dare not help you 
decide about telling Daphny. I could only 
judge by myself, and that—that No, I 
cannot help you.” 

“You can, child, and you must,” answered 
the doctor’s mother as she took both the girl’s 
cold hands in hers and held them against her 
own warm breast. ‘‘When we must act for 
another there is no way to judge the effect of 
that action except as we think it would react 
upon ourselves. I, as Matthew’s mother, say 
that his mutilation will only make me Idve him 
the more, only make the clasp of my arms the 
tenderer. I speak for maternal love. Now you 
must speak for-——-for woman love—and we will 
abide by your decision.” 

“Then tell her—tell Daphny and _ let 
her ——” Helen’s voice rang out in the 
twilight air like the notes of a golden bell that 
sent forth a call to a holy hour. 


ee ft be Daphny what, honey bunch?” came 

a question in a lovely young voice from 
out the dusk of the old hall behind Helen and 
Mother Ann, and Daphny floated out to them 
on the iridescent waves of the sunset light like a 
deliciously vagrant young rosebud. She came 
to where the two women stood with hand clasp- 
ing hands, and snuggled to them both with a 
quick caress bestowed first on Mother Ann, 
then Helen. 

“Don’t tell Daphny anything—let Daphny 
tell you that Doctor Matt is coming home— 
now—maybe this minute, surely in a few 
minutes or hours or days, and there are only 
five ruffled petticoats finished for the trousseau, 
and initials to be embroidered on everything. 
My responsibilities are more than I can bear 
and I am sorry for every minute I have been 
in Ted Prior’s runabout car, and if my fingers 
had trotted as busily as my toes I would have 
been all ready, as I promised him I would. 
Only he isn’t playing fair to come three months 
sooner than we expected him. Is he, Mother 
Ann? Won’t you be stern with him and make 
him wait until all the monograms are em- 
broidered and, make Helen help me?” 

“Oh, but it will be good, good to have him 
back, will it not, darling?” asked the doctor’s 
mother as she took the girl in her arms, while 
Helen walked away from them to the top of the 
steps and for just a second stretched her hands 
out into the golden light. 

“Tt will be great,” answered Daphny as she 
drew her lovely self away from the embrace, to 
sit on the railing under the fragrant vine. ‘“‘ And 
now that I am a whole year older than I was 
when he went away I am going to be very strict 
with him. Lam not going to let him spend hours 
and hours with Betty Donaldson’s collection 
of croups and measles and colics. She ought to 
make them mind, so Doctor Matt won’t have 
to make them take their medicines and sit up 
nights with their strangulations. And I can’t 
see how it helps Bert Wynn’s broken back for 
Doctor Matt to tell him all about the Hillsboro 
Goodloets baseball games when I want to ride 
out Providence Road fast enough to feel like I 
am flying. I am afraid to let anybody take me 
as fast as Doctor Matt does.”’ 

“Perhaps that is the way poor Betty felt 
about having little Betty’s throat opened with 
a silver tube just before it would have closed 
for good,” said the doctor’s mother, and even 
in her gravity there was a glint of humor as she 
gave a quick glance into Helen’s stern face. 





as GH—I don’t like to think about it,” 

Daphny said as she gave a little laughing 
shudder. ‘‘I don’t want to ever hear about his 
patients. It creeps me. Grandmother says 
you were the most wonderful doctor’s wife that 
ever happened, Mother Ann, and that you 
carried the load of Doctor Ashmeade’s patients 
half and half. What did you do when people 
like Clarissa Elliott sent for him to cure an 
imaginary sniffle, and then made him read 
Bernard Shaw to her for two hours, with such 
effect that he wanted me—I mean you—to 
read a dreadful one of Shaw’s, all about the 
Christian religion and a lion that had no con- 
nection with the story?” 

‘“T made out my husband’s accounts for him 
and I sent in the same bills for readings of 
poetry—only it was Browning in my day—as 
for lancing a boil; and then I forgot about it,”’ 
answered the doctor’s mother with a chuckle. 
She glanced quickly from the rosebud swaying 
on the railing of the porch to Helen’s pale face, 
in which there was no answering spark of 
amusement. 

‘My letter said Doctor Matt might be here 
just any time, but you think it is safe for me to 
go with Ted out to Shirley Dake’s to a dinner 
dance to-night, don’t you, Mother Ann? You 
see I’ve got on my delicious net, embroidered 
with ribbons, and I don’t see how it makes me 
any less glad to see Doctor Matt, do you?” 
The red young mouth pouted its appeal as 
Daphny came down from her perch and over 
close to the doctor’s mother. 

Without answering her questions Mother 
Ann took the eager, beautiful, laughing young 
face between her two strong old hands. Long 
and steadily she looked into the flower face, and 
Daphny’s large eyes grew dark and frightened. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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The woman who anticipates the pleas- 
ures of the great outdoors also plans to te sie ot 
picture them with an Ansco Vest-Pocket 
No. 1—the smallest and lightest camera 
made to take 24 x 3% pictures. They 
make fine enlargemen‘s. 





She will carry it with her always for 
the Ansco V-P No. 1 is but slightly 
larger than her purse. She will be sure 
of her pictures because the Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 1 requires no focusing — 
and is always ready for the unexpected 
picture. 


See this practical camera at the Ansco 
dealer’s, or write us for a catalog. 
Ansco Vest-Pocket No.1. Equipped 


with single achromatic lens, $8.00 
with rapid rectilinear lens, $9.50. 














Pull out the front and 
camera is ready 
for action 
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“For Our Lunch At The 
Beach!” 


ANDWICHES that will “get every- 
Ten Tempting Sandwiches body going.” Sandwiches that answer 
the “big hunger of all outdoors” as no 
other sandwiches you ever carried. 

And why shouldn’t they? Isn’t this the 
taste of good boiled ham, emphasized by 
the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of many mild spices? 





1. Underwood Deviled Ham spread on 
thin slices of fresh bread —white, 
rye or whole wheat. Trim crusts. 


2. Underwood Deviled Ham with let- 


tuce and mayonnaise. 


3. Underwood Deviled Ham, chopped 
hard-cooked egg and parsley. 


4, Underwood Deviled Ham and thin 


slices of cucumber. 


You Musr Gert “‘Goop Tastes 
For Goop Times” 
It’s a free book of the famous Little Red Devil 


Recipes—sandwiches, salads, rarebits, omelets, scallops, 


5. Underwood Deviled Ham, chopped etc. Menus for all kinds of meals and occasions. Free 
chives, mayonnaise. for the asking. 20c will bring you economical can 
of Underwood Deviled Ham to try. 
6. Underwood Deviled Ham and very ; 


In writing, mention your grocer’s name and, if 


thin slice Swiss cheese. Rye bread. possible, whether he sells Underwood. Most grocers 


7. Underwood Deviled Ham, cold do, Inquire of yours today. 
broiled bacon, a little chopped WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
onion, mayonnaise. 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 

8. Underwood Deviled Ham and Makers of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue, 


chopped English walnuts. Brown Turkey onc 


re UNDERWOOD 


9. Underwood Deviled Ham and thin 
perhaps: Fe nie DEVILED HAM 

10. Underwood Deviled Ham, thin ‘‘Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 
slices chicken, mayonnaise. 
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For Workers 
Dinner Pails 
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Everybody’s Fruit 


UNKIST Oranges, because of their 

economy, are everybody’s fruit. Any 
family can afford them. For Sunkist 
Oranges—of uniformly good quality—are 
packed in ten sizes. And Sunkist prices 
vary with the size at good stores every- 
where, the year ’round. 


Thus Sunkist Oranges present a luxury in deli- 
ciousness at a plain-food price. And plus their 
luscious flavor is the healthful good that oranges 
provide. 

Their organic salts and acids help digest the 
other foods and make those foods just that much 
more efficient. 


O serve orange salads and orange des- 
serts; eat oranges whole; drink orange 
juice for breakfast. Let uniformly good 
oranges, such as Sunkist, be conveniently 
available in your home today. 

Tender, sweet, juicy Sunkist Oranges 
are freshly picked the year round in Cal- 
ifornia groves. You can buy them fresh all 
summer at any first-class retail store. 


Nature’s package—the orange skin— gives 
ideal food protection. 


Look for the tissue wrappers stamped ‘‘Sun- 
kist’’? which identify this fruit. 


200 Recipes and Suggestions by Alice Bradley 
Miss Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, Mass., 


has written 200 recipes and suggestions for the use of Sunkist Oranges and Lemons. 
A beautifully illustrated book, which will be sent free to any housewife, tells all about 
them. Send a post card for your free copy now. California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


Dept. M86, Los Angeles, Cal. A Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of 8000 Growers. 4 . fa 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


“Oranges for Health’ 
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Doctor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63) 


“What makes you look like that, Mother 
Ann? Oughtn’t I to want to go?” 

“Ves, go, child, go to your party and dance 
to your heart’s content. I—I—— Tell her 
she must go, Helen. Matthew cannot pos- 
sibly be here to-night. Tell her she must go.” 
The doctor’s mother’s voice pleaded to the 
stern girl standing in the shadow. 

“You are going, aren’t you, Helen? Morton 
Robards told Ted that you and Grace Bellmore 
were going out with him in his car.”’ In her 
eagerness Daphny had taken Helen’s hand and 
drawn her almost to the top of the steps. 

“No; I’m not going because little Betty has 
one of her criminal ‘strangles’ threatened and 
I promised to stay with Betty and the silver 
tube. Matt showed me the trick before he 
left—but—but you go, Daphny,” answered 
Helen slowly, looking gravely and accusingly 
into Mother Ann’s face. Youth is very stern 
with Age. 

“Ves, run, darling, in your furbelows, and if 
Matthew should come I will send him out to 
Shirley’s to catch you in the act of being happy 
without him.’”’ And this time the doctor’s 
mother did not look at Helen. 

“T’m going the side way so I can pick some 
of your Dorothy Perkins roses. I want some 
to wear in my hair. May I have them?” 
Daphny called back over her shoulder as she 
flew down the steps and out across the young 
green grass in the direction of the rose garden. 

“Yes, indeed, all you want. But don’t prick 
your fingers,’’ called Mother Ann after her, and 
then turned to face Helen. 


“T SIMPLY could not crush a butterfly —to- 

night,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘I will have to ask 
God for the strength to do it. It is impossible 
for Matthew to come to-night and ———’”’ 

“Oh no, it isn’t, Scout!” And again a voice 
came out of the shadows in the old hall to the 
two women standing hand in hand in the 
twilight. ‘‘I cut ’cross lots from Henderson 
and beat myself coming home by twelve hours. 
Oh, but this is good hugging!”’ And with a 
deep breath that was a laugh and a sob Dr. 
Matthew Ashmeade folded both women in a 
terrific embrace. 

““God’s will be done!” exclaimed Mother 
Ann as she pressed eager lips to her child’s 
forehead, and then let them slip down until 
they rested upon an eyelid which lay closed, 
with its thick black lashes resting on a bronzed 
and hollow cheek, across which ran a livid scar. 

‘““Amen,”’ came the soft echo of Helen’s voice 
as she slipped out of the dual embrace and left 
the doctor in his mother’s arms. 

And for a long minute and yet another 
Mother Ann stood with her treasure against 
her heart; then she suddenly drew herself 
away from him, and her voice had the queer 
monotone of fate she had used once before that 
evening as she pointed out into the dusk down 
in the garden: 

“Daphny is down there gathering roses. It 
is all right. Go to her, my son.’ 

“Oh, mother, I knew you’d fix it,’’ the 
doctor exclaimed, while a great joy flashed in 
his face. And even while he spoke he was down 
the steps and out upon the grass before his 
mother could cry out to him his mistake in her 
words. For a second Helen held out a hand 
toward his retreating form, and then she 
turned and put her arm about Mother Ann’s 
shaking shoulders. Not a word passed between 
them. 


” 


OTHER ANN stood on the porch of the 
1 home in which she had been born and her 
mother before her, and in which she had brought 
her son into the world, and—waited. Her only 
sign of weakness was the grip she had on the 
arm of the younger, stronger woman, which left 
its mark for days after. They never knew how 
long it was that they stood thus in silence sup- 
porting each other and waiting, but it was not 
for very long, for still there was a warm after- 
glow shimmering on the porch and the tops of 
the trees, though the dusk was deep down in 
the garden, when the doctor and Daphny came 
out from among the rosebushes and toward 
the steps. Her trilling young voice was bub- 
bling and happy and his deep voice was min- 
gling his joy with hers as they came up the steps 
and into the mingled glow of sun and star. 

“And you came just in time to catch me, 
for Ted and I are going out early to take Shirley 
some bonbons and ” Daphny was saying 
as they came to the top of the steps. Just there 
she halted, and with her back to the evening 
Star, which was hanging down over the hills 
like a great beacon light to beckon to some 
heights beyond, she turned and faced the 
doctor, upon whose face the glow fell full and 
revealing. 

“No! No!” she cried, and in her voice 
there was the fear and hurt of some small 
animal which is being wounded and hunted. 

“Daphny!’”’ Doctor Matt uttered the one 
word, but in a voice in which was concentrated 


all the pain distilled from the hearts of count- 
less thousands of men who are in a condition 
like to his in this day of our Lord. And as he 
spoke he held out his arms to her to join in the 
pleading of his beautiful voice. 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t!” cried the little 
crushed butterfly as she shrank into Helen’s 
arms that were opened to receive her. 

“Daphny!”’ The one stern word was all 
that the doctor’s mother permitted herself. 

“T’m afraid,” the little, frightened thing 
wailed, and pressed her head closer against 
Helen’s breast. 

“Child, you don’t know what you’re My 

The doctor’s voice interrupted her with its 
tone of professional gentleness: 
—— It’s quite all right, Daph, 
anc 


UST then a rakish crimson car drew up be- 

fore the gate with its riot of roses and 
‘“‘honked” an impatient horn. 

“That’s Ted. I’m going. I’ve got to go. 
Thank you, Doctor Matt, for understanding,” 
the butterfly said as she fluttered out of Helen’s 
arms, down the steps and into the gathering 
darkness. 

“Oh, my son, my son!” cried Mother Ann 
as she sank into her chair and buried her white 
head in her arms. 

For a moment the man’s strong face was 
livid, then his hand groped out toward Helen, 
who took it in both her warm, strong ones. 

“Stand by, Helen,’ he demanded in a 
muffled voice. 

“Yes, Matt,”’ she answered quietly, and a 
golden bell sounded in her voice. 

And to her that moment was granted the 
sight of a transfiguration. The young doctor 
raised his head and faced the light. All the 
pain, all the shock, all the longing faded out of 
the strong face with its closed eye and its 
livid scar. A great beauty spread over it anda 
great calmness and a tenderness so wonderful 
that it seemed a part of the radiance of the sun 
and moon and the stars. 

“Tt isn’t recorded that your dear Lord al- 
lowed the rich young man any woman impedi- 
menta when he commanded him to follow 
him, is it, mother? He saved me for his 
service and I’m in good marching trim, only 
I'll stagger a bit until I get my load adjusted.” 

And the doctor enveloped both of Helen’s 
strong hands in his before he let them drop 
away from him. 

“Oh, my son, she’s only a child. Women are 
not like that, and ds 

‘*Mother, the love of woman is not for the 
maimed. It is best: I have work to do and I 
must travel light.’’ 

‘“*No, Matt, don’t think that. It isn’t i 
Helen’s voice with its golden note broke 

“Matthew, you don’t know women if 
Mother Ann took up the remonstrance, only to 
be interrupted by a big, jolly laugh. 


“| OW about supper, Scout?”’ he said as he 

turned and roughed Mother Ann’s beauti- 
ful white head and lifted her to her feet. ‘‘ You 
get Kizzie busy with half a dozen fryers. She 
had better begin smashing a few dozen eggs for 
a scramble. Also, if there is no nice gooey 
ginger pudding six inches thick in the house she 
had better make some. I’ve been dreaming 
ginger pudding and waffles for two years now 
and I want to let out my belt net less than one 
foot to-night.” 

“Yes, and [’Il spread a mustard plaster while 
I am about it, sir,’”’ answered Mother Ann as 
she staggered on her feet but with her head held 
high. 

“Well, rustle around, both of you! I am 
going to take Helen out to that dance at 
Shirley’s and see all the folks at once. I got 
a piece of shrapnel in one of my toes and I 
almost wept to think how Helen would feel 
if I should lose my one-step foot. Once I 
dreamed [ was foxing with Helen, and when 
I woke up alot of boobs were laughing at me 
and called me ‘ Helen’ for a week. Hurry up! 
Not less than four fryers, if you and Helen and 
Kizzie want any.”’ 

‘But, my son 

‘Mother, do you begrudge me the fatted 
pullet?”’ 

“But, Matt, [I can’t go to ” Helen 
faltered with the tears in her throat that 
women are wont to shed after things are all 
over. 

““Go put on your dance dimity, Helen; I 
feel as if I could boss a thousand gentle, re- 
fined women to-night.”’ 

‘“You remember I told you that sometimes 
the good Lord and my business venture paid 
dividends, don’t you, Helen?’’ demanded 
Mother Ann as they all laughed because their 
troubled waters had been stilled. 


” 


NOTE—“ The Kidnaping of Bert Winn”’ is the t 
the next ‘‘Doctor Matt” story, to be published in aa 


early number of THE Home JouRNAL. 





\ \ JHILE perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 


are planning your home for the future, and the following 


books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows 
Journal Houses 


Your Fireplace and How to 
Build It . 


50 cents 
50 cents 


cents 


 e Ye 
What You Should Know When Building a Little House 


Planning the Little House 
Garden oe es 
How to Finance the Build- 
ing of a Little Home. 


10 cents 


10 cents 
10 cents 
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“A pretty hand looks much better 
laying on the keyboard than 
scrubbing on the washboard,” 
says the Fels-Naptha Home Maker 


FELS-NAPTHA 


OILING water, strong soa 
and hard serubbing rok 
more women’s hands of grace 
than ever time did. _ 3 


Too many pretty hands become 
roughened. because their owners do 
not realize how very quickly and 
easily Fels-Naptha soap does wash- 
ing and cleaning. 


Remember Fels-Naptha soap makes 
white suds that keep white clothes 
white. Fels-Naptha is different from 
all other soaps, different in its com- 
position, different in the quickn 

of its action. 


You wouldn’t work hard 
if you knew an easier 
ven would you? The 
Fels-Naptha way is easy. 


Try Fels-Naptha soap 
and you will wonder; 
how you ever did with- 
out it. 
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Disease Besieges Every Home 


ROM every case of sickness hordes of invisible disease 

germs swarm forth to spread contagion. With the very 
air thus laden with disease you or members of your family 
may carry germs in folds of clothing to your home. Or 
insects or Summer breezes may carry these ravages of 
health into the home. 


Once there it takes only moisture—that of ordinary scrubbing—to breed 
a few germs into millions. And it takes only dusting, sweeping or romping 
of children to stir these germs into the air to be inhaled. 


It is thus that disease germs besiege homes—the cleanest appearing homes 
where scrubbing is done with ordinary soap and water. 


If you would make your home safe from disease destroy all possibility of 
germ-life by the use of Lysol Disinfectant. A solution of Lysol used in scrub- 
bing water, in sprinkling floors and woodwork, in cleansing dark, damp places 


will kill all germs. 
. Disinfectant 


Lysol destroys germ-life instantly. It is used in 
largest, most scientifically conducted hospitals. It 
is economical—a 25c bottle makes two gallons; 
a 50c bottle, five gallons of positively germ-destruc- 
tive disinfectant. 





Lysol Toilet Soap 
we Lysol Toilet Soap contains Lysol and therefore 
Fi hava 1 protects the skin from germ infection. It is re- 
oe 6 FINK 120 Wim So freshingly soothing and healing, and helpful for 
" “ : improving the skin. The free sample will show 
you how pleasant it is to use. 


° 
Lysol Shaving Cream 
Lysol Shaving Cream also contains Lysol, and 
kills germs on razor and shaving brush (where 
germs abound), guards the tiny cuts from infec- 
tion, and gives the antiseptic shave. Tell your 
men folks about it. 


Be sure and get true Lysol, 
made, bottled, signed and sealed 
by Lehn & Fink. See important 
directions with every bottle. 


Three Sizes: 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. Sold Everywhere. 
Samples Free—Send your name and ad- 
OUR. SIGN IS OUR BOND: dress and we will gladly send you free 
. samples of both Lysol Soap and Lysol 
Shaving Cream, with interesting Lysol lit- 

erature on home hygiene. 


LEHN & FINK, 103 William Street, New York 
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Remember — Your Grocer Has It! 


in your home 


Carnation Milk 


is safe milk for your home—because it 


| is fresh, clean, sweet cows’ milk, evaporated in a vacuum to the 
sealed airtight in cans and sterilized. Thus 
Carnation Milk is guaranteed against all contamination. 


Try Carnation Milk. Use it for 
cooking, baking, desserts and 
pr every other milk use. 
its convenience, economy and 
safety. Order at least three cans 
from your grocer. Try it in every 
recipe for a few days. 
Simply add pure water to it to re- 
duce its richness to the degree 
desired for drinking or for cooking 
(If you use skimmed 
milk for cooking add more pure 
water.) 


You add the richness of Carnation 
quality to everything you cook. 
Dilute it and give it to the young- 
sterstodrink. Babiesand children 
thrive on Carnation. It answers 
in every way the pure milk ques- 
tion and is always ready for use. 


Realize 


Free Recipe Book 


“The Story of Carnation Milk” booklet 
tells of the sanitary methods of han- 
dling—and contains over 100 everyday 
and special dishes. Sent free to you 
upon request. Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., 840 Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 





: —for the children 


—for every milk use 
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Do You Need More Money? 




































Dept. 36 





them has founded, 


To help your husband—to help your children 
—to help yourself ? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable. 

The happy, contented women shown above are all 
free from worry and with money coming in. 
' with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of 
them making more money. And these cases are by 
no means exceptional, for 


In More than 13,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. 
as they have done. 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. 
vious experience is necessary —we show you how to 
make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way. 
We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear for 
men, women and children are famous the world over. 

Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 


WORLD s —_ 





Each of 


You can do the same 
Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
No pre- 


Bay City, Mich. 


We have been in business here for more than 22 years 


hot, cold; semi-liquid. 
6 Butter or Salt 


1 Table Cover- 
(wood fibre) 


New Orleans 
San Francisco 





Lunch Set 


Here's something you out- 
door folk will like immensely 
suitable for numberless occasions 
but specially for serving your 
lunches on motor trips, 

camping parties, yachting, etc. 

Sugar Maple Dishes will carry any foods- 
Each carton contains: 
6 Dinner Plates-- 
2 Deep Salad Dishes 
6 Medium Side Plates 





at picnics, 


2 Long Platters 


Dishes 


12 Sanitary Spoons or Spreaders 
-48 x 60 inches 


6 Large Napkins (wood fibre) 
Retail price 35c the set, 
$1; trial setson receipt of price. 
THE OVAL WOOD DISH CO. 

Dept. I, Delta, Ohio 


3 sets 


New York 
Toledo, O. 
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Footwear Fashions y) x 


continue to 
must be matched 


Golden Brown 
whether as whole shoes or with tops of **F, 
White Washable Glazed Kid " 


style and 


dictate that 


made only of 


“F. B. & C.”’ Kid. 


Colors such as Pearl Gray No. 61, 
Field Mouse No. 88, Battleship Gray No. 24, and 
are pre-eminently smart, 


B.& C.” 





No. 21 


No. 81"’. 


of course, is much in favor and shoes of 
& C.”? White Washable Glazed Kid ‘ 
should be worn (requires no mussy dressing to 
retain its new and unblemished appearance). 


“F.B. & C.”’ Glazed Kid is the only leather that ‘‘fits 
on the foot like a glove on the hand.”’ 


Either of these SS 
Lhd ” 


Tags attached 
to shoes means 
correctness of 


“*The Best There Is.”’ 


Fashion Publicity Company 


of New York 












Ivory No, 40, 


“No. 81” 
















bility and strength. Made 


hair. 
over sizes. 
nets. 


each, 2 for 25c. 
At all good stores 
Glonial ality 
Samstags foc Yorke 
1200 Broadway 













Invisible HAIR NETS 


are specially processed for invisi- 


of real 


human hair to match every shade of 
In self-conforming, cap-shaped or all- 
Outwear several ordinary hair 
Packed in sanitary envelopes, at 15c 


White and Gray, 25c each. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


the Kordell farm. Mrs. Kordell belongs to our 
Aid. Cherry was seated next Tom Kordell, who 
has a pair of wicked eyes and is full of pranks 
as a colt. Arnold Bland wasn’t husking—just 
idly watching, leaning against a stanchion not 
far from Cherry. - 

“Oh!” cried the girl suddenly. “Oh!” She 
had husked a red ear and quick as a flash Tom 
leaned over, but quicker than a flash Arnold 
Bland’s hand was laid against Cherry Vane’s 
cheek. How loud Tom’s kiss did sound on 
Arnold’s hand! 

Of course everyone laughed, and Mrs. Kor- 
dell, who weighs about two hundred pounds, 
was seated on the oat bin. Amos says that 
Mrs. Kordell laughed so hard that it added to 
her weight. Anyhow the hinges gave way and 
Gracie Kordell disappeared head down into the 
oats. When she was hauled out, all plastered 
with oats, Cherry Vane and Arnold Bland had 
disappeared. 

I don’t know how they got home, but she 
appeared at church next morning in a dress so 
distracting that, for the good of the rest of us, 
she’d oughtn’t to wore it, and I’m pretty sure 
Arnold couldn’t have told the title of our 
minister’s morning story. 


EXT word that went round our village was 

that the Jaspers’ relative had a solitaire 
diamond ring. She surely wore a sparkling 
look on her face; and Arnold was liable as not 
to run into a tree or off the boardwalk, he 
stepped so high. 

Angela Regina sauntered over to our house 
one evening, after the ring had been passed all 
round, so to say; she certainly was good to 
look at in a shimmery dress, with a big bow on 
top her curly head. 

““T’m so glad,” she began, ‘‘ that Miss Cherry 
Vane will not need to be a teacher; she hasn’t 
the look of one, and maybe, after all your ef- 
forts, she can qualify, get Mr. Arnold Bland 

GA { | 


‘The Whist! 


(CONTINUED 

The time came at last when I had to go up 
to my room and get my stuff—and I knew 
what would happen then. Mother would 


come, too, and we’d say our real good-by 
there. That’s only fair to her—and to me, too, 
for I wouldn’t miss it, even though it’s the 


real crisis in every going away. But—that 
night— well —— 

Of course, you know, the room’s full of my 
junk—things I’ve had since I was a little chap, 
all the way up, to things I had in my fresh- 
man year and thought were awfully sporty— 
and then discarded and brought home to keep 
in remembrance of my foolish youth. I’m 
pretty fond of that old room. I don’t need 
to explain that much. Any fellow knows. 

I took one look round before mother came— 
I thought one would be about all that would 
be good for me. The fire was burning rather 
brightly on the hearth, but I’d put out the 
other lights. Then mother came in. 

If I hadn’t caught a glimpse of her hands I 
shouldn’t have known, but I did happen to see 
them as she camein. They were clinched tight 
at her sides, just the way I’ve often clinched 
mine before I went into a game on which a 
good deal depended. But the next minute her 
arms were round my neck and she was holding 
me so tight I could hardly breathe—and I 
don’t believe she could breathe much, either, 
for | was giving her back every bit of that, 
with some to spare. I have an idea she was 
saying inside, ‘‘l won’t—I won’t’’—just the 
same way I was. And she didn’t—and [| 
didn’t—though not to certainly pulled harder 
than anything I ever didn’t do in my life! 

She didn’t keep me long. Just that one 
great hug, and something else that goes with 
it, and then, what do you think she said? If 
I’d had a hat on I’d have taken it off to her 
at that moment. She looked up into my face, 
and showed me hers, all smiling, and not a 
tear in her eyes, and said: 

“Jacky, you’re a brick!” 

And then I just broke out into a great laugh 
of relief, and I shouted: 

‘Mother, you’re a whole brickyard!”’ 

And we went downstairs carrying my lug- 
gage between us, and the worst was over, and 
the thing I dreaded hadn’t happened. 


JQERHAPS you think she ought to have 
prayed over me, and given mea Bible and a 
lot of good motherly advice. Don’t you think 
it! The prayers had been spread over twenty- 
two years of my life, and the Bible was all 
marked up with her markings. As for the good 
advice—well, if she hadn’t done her level best, 
long before that, to teach me to keep clean, 
and think straight, and ‘‘hit the line hard’”’— 
it was too late to begin then. But she didn’t 
have to begin then, because the thing was 
done, as well as any mother on earth could 
do it. And if you think that little thumb- 
marked book wasn’t in my bag at that minute, 
you don’t think right, that’s all. 

Dad said a few fatherly things to me before 
I went, like the all-round trump he is, and I 
was glad to have him. I could stand that all 
right. But I couldn’t have borne anything 
from mother—not then—and she knew it. 
How did she know? That’s what gets me. But 
she did, the way she’s always seemed to know 
things without being told. She’s that sort, 
you see. 

They all went down to the station with me. 
in the seven-passenger, with dad driving. We 
didn’t talk much on the way. I tried not to 
see the familiar old streets. I hadn’t told 
anybody what train I was going on, but some 





and the money too. She was going to begin 
after Christmas, but now she has resigned.” 

“*Teacher!’ said I. ‘Resigned!’” 

‘She has an art diploma, you know.’ 

“ Paint or what?” said I. 

“T asked her that a while ago. She is a gradu- 
ate in Domestic Science and Art. I learned it 
by heart. Domestic Science and Art.” 


 Eaa ea said Amos. His 
chair legs came down with a thud. 

“ Angela,” said I, severely as I could, ‘‘ how 
long have you known about this?” 

“About what?” 

“That Miss Vane is a graduate in Domestic 
Science.” 

““And Art,” she added softly, smoothing 
down the plaits in her dress skirt. ‘I think I 
told you when she first came here that she had 
a diploma.” 

“You just said plain art.” I hoped I sounded 
like I felt. 

“‘T forgot the domestic part of it.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said I, remembering how I 
had drilled Cherry Vane in biscuits. 

“It seems,” said Angela calmly, “that she 
was an honor pupil and had an extra fine record 
and was to have taught in one of the state 
schools after Christmas.” 

“My sorrows!”’ I cried, rocking violently. 

I knew I’d never hear the last of this, for 
Amos was whistling softly: ‘‘Can she make a 
cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy?” 

“Do you think she can qualify for the Bland 
money?” inquired Angela. ‘‘ You see I’m anx- 
ious, too, for if the salary keeps up Uncle 
George may get me a dear little pony for my 
birthday, and so ” 

“You'll get it, Angela,’ 
fully; ‘‘you’ll get it.” 

Sometimes I wish that Angela Regina Mus- 
grave was my little girl—for just about ten 
minutes! 





’ said Amos, chcer- 





Vlother 


of my friends found out and came down just 
the same, and were there in a bunch to send 


tling 
FROM a 8) 


me off. They hurried up to us, and shook 
hands and jollied me, and everything was 
lively. When the train came in we all went 


together to it, and then I saw the boys stand 
back and look at mother. I don’t know what 
they expected to see, but I’m pretty sure it 
wasn’t what they did see. 

It was evening, but, instead of putting on 
an awfully stunning fur-bordered coat over the 
things she’d worn to dinner, as she usually 
does when she goes out in the car at night, 
mother’d taken the trouble to go back to the 
tailored suit and little close hat she wears in 
the street and for driving. She knows | like 
her best that way—and I certainly did that 
night. I can’t tell you why, except that the 
things we’ve always done together have been 
mostly in street and sports clothes—tramping 
and motoring and golfing, and so forth. She 
always seems more like a sort of good chum 
dressed like that than when she puts on trailers 
and silky things—though, my word! if you 
don’t think she’s a peach in evening dress you 
never saw her. Her neck and shoulders—but 
that’s neither here nor there in this case. The 
thing I’m telling is that she’d gone back to the 
clothes that make her look like a jolly girl, 
and I knew she’d done it so I could remember 
her that way. 

T WASN’T so hard then to go. It was all 

over ina minute. Nobody hung round my 
neck. Even when it came to mother, whom of 
course I always leave till the last, she just 
gave me one good kiss, with her hands on my 
shoulders, and then I jumped on board. The 
train didn’t linger long, for which I blessed it. 
When it pulled out, and I looked back at 
them all standing there—the whole bunch of 
them—suddenly I couldn’t see them awfully 
well. But I gave a big wink that cleared my 
eyes, and saw that mother was smiling just 
as she always does, exactly as if ’'d been going 
back to prep sc hool after my first vacation 
home. It wasn’t a teary smile either—it was 
her very best. I see it now, sometimes, when 
I’m just dropping off to sleep. 

I’ve thought about that send-off a lot since I 
got away. I’ve realized since, more than I did 
then, that it must have taken just sheer pluck 
on all their parts to see it through as they did. 
Of course my young sisters couldn’t under- 
stand all it meant, but my kid brother’s read a 
heap, as I easily found out when we talked 
about it, and I know he had to do a few swal- 
lowings of the throat on the side not to show 
how he felt more than he did. 

As for grandfather and grandmother, they 
went through the Civil War, and they knew, 
better than any of us, what might be ahead. 
Dad—well, dad has wonderful control of him- 
welf always, and I should’ be surprised if I 
saw his heart on his sleeve at any time, yet 
I knew perfectly that he felt the whole thing 
tremendously. He was banking on doing his 
bit in the Home Defense League and the Red 
Cross, and everywhere else he could get his 
hand in, and I could tell well enough that he 
was aching to be in active service. 

But after all, it’s the mothers, I think, who 
do the real giving when their sons go to war. 
I suspect it’s what they put into their sons 
_ stands for the real stuff in the crisis. 

I don’t think there are many weak mothers, 
like Hoofy Gilbert’s, even among the ones 
who are invalids. But I wish more of them 
understood what it is to a fellow to have his 
mother hold her head up! 
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[SHW. FWASHING 


MADE EASY 


A Hot- Weather Necessity 


No Dish Pan Needed 
Less Water Used 
No Towel Required 
Dry Without Wiping 
No Greasy Dish Water 
and Your Hands Stay 


Soft and oo 


























This remectadibe ée evice makes its own soap suds which 
flow through the scrubbing brush, thoroughly remov- 
ing the grease from the dishes. The dishes are then 
rinsed clean with clear water by just pressing a but- 
ton, and dry in the Dish Dryer (which we furnish) 
without wiping. Simple, well-made and lasting; self- 
cleaning; uses any soap; fits any faucet. 


Further information on COMPLETE in- 
request or SEND $5.00 cluding the Dish 
(five dollars) for com- Washer, the Faucet 


plete outfit, MONEY Connection, the Dish 
REFUNDED if not thor- Dryer, and One Box 


oughly satisfied after one of Soap. gy 
week’s trial. ep 


HOME HELPS 
Mfg. Corp. 





39West 38thSt. 
NewYork,N.Y. 

















Accepted 


Bed, =e ph wd 
miecusys 


Iz the Red 


mekuge 


25% 
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Puris 


pena 15¢ to 
Vivaudou ( Dept. A, 
Times Bldg., N.Y.) 
for a generous sam- 
ple of Mavis Extract. 





Be A Nurse 





Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousandsare taking upthiscongenial, 
respected vocation, Offers unusual so- 
cial advantages. Excellent income. 

» Any woman of 18 or over can learn 

under our simple, perfected system. 


LEARN AT HOME 9,2" 
founded 1902, 
is endorsed by leading physicians, Dr. Perkins, 
the founder, will personally instruct you, as- 
sures thorough training yet savesa lot of time. 
Low tuition; small monthly payments. Send 
for 32 lesson pages and large illustrated cata- 
logtoday—ALLFREE uponrequest. Writenow. 
CHICAGO Bay he oe OF NURSING 


Est. 1902, 16-A Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Wedding 


L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Educate Your Child 


In Your Own Home 
Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 
A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 
years of age may be educated at 
home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervi- 
sion of aschool withanational reputa- 
tion for training young children. For 
information write, stating ageof child. 


The Calvert School, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
V. M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 





A Real Treat At Small Gst 
Ready -Keeps Anywhere - Pure 


Grob. 


25% and 5O0F 
AT GOOD GROCERS 


Purity Cross. inc 
Orange N.J Vi, 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of sevdenes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 

















ECONOMIZING ON 
MY CHILD’S FOOD 


Is it Safe and 
How Can I Do It? 


By Emelyn L. Coolidge, M.D. 


N FEEDING young children we have to 

consider the future quite as much as the 
present; they are undergoing constant develop- 
ment, and to provide for sound bones, muscle 
and nerve tissue we must supply the right kind 
of food for the growth of all these parts. 

Children positively must have a variety of 
food elements. There is no greater mistake 
than feeding a child a decidedly one-sided 
menu. Take, for example, the child who has 
been given too much starchy food—very often 
too much sugar in the diet will produce the 
same symptoms, so we may consider these 
together. The child fed on this sort of diet is 
usually very fat, but the flesh is flabby, the 
skin very white, the abdomen very prominent, 
the bones often curved badly, and the child per- 
spires frequently and then catches cold on the 
slightest provocation. He is listless, has head- 
aches and frequent attacks of vomiting or 
diarrhea, with fever and restless nights. 

A different chain of symptoms is seen in the 
child who has been fed on too much fat. Here 
the skin has a muddy tinge, the tongue is 
coated, there are dark circles under the eyes, 
the breath is foul, and the bowel movements are 
very light or show particles of undigested fat. 
Vomiting and diarrhea may also be present. 

The child who has had too much protein is 
apt to be thin and nervous, and often has 
headache and coated tongue also. 

There is no doubt that it is expensive to 
feed a child in the most approved style, but 
there are a few changes we may make to lessen 
the cost and at the same time not injure the 
child. Let us take the chief articles found in 
model diet lists for children and see what we 
can do to find less expensive substitutes: 


Mik. Never buy cheap milk; if necessary 
give less in quantity, but have the quality 
always the best. Most children who have a 
varied diet will need a pint or even more of milk 
daily, and very often it is admissibie to substi- 
tute one glass of buttermilk, which is cheaper 
than sweet milk, for the same amount of sweet 
milk once daily. Some children who take fats 
badly do much better on buttermilk entirely. 


Soups. If you have a garden of your own, 
very nourishing and very inexpensive vege 
table soups may be made for children. Even 
if you must buy vegetables they are usually 
cheaper than meat, and in summer, at any rate, 
vegetable soups or purées are better than 
animal broths. If you are at the seashore fish 
chowder or clam soups may be given to chil- 
dren over two years of age if they agree. 


Meats. Growing children need a little 
meat, say twice weekly at least, but at other 
times eggs, fish and the soups that contain a 
large amount of protein may be substituted. 
In some parts of the country one article will be 
less expensive than others. Soups that are the 
best meat substitutes are lentil soup, soy-bean 
soup and legume soup. Any one of these—with 
a green vegetable and one starchy vegetable, 
bread and butter, and with either fruit or a 
simple milk pudding—makes a suitable dinner 
for a child several times weekly when meat is 
not used as the main article. 


VEGETABLES. Some green vegetables are 
essential; spinach, carrots, young tender beets, 
peas and beans in various forms are the best to 
select and are apt to be fairly inexpensive. 
Starchy vegetables such as potatoes, rice, mac- 
aroni and spaghetti are needed in small quan- 
tities at least. To get the most good out of 
potatoes bake or boil them in their jackets. 


CEREALS AND BreAps. There are no good 
substitutes, but to get the most food value out 
of the cereals cook them very thoroughly, and 
if cereal flours are used for cereal jellies try to 
get standardized flours. Whole-wheat breads 
and crackers are usually best for young chil- 
dren. Bread must not be given when very fresh. 
Less starchy food than is usually given would 
be better for the average child. 


Fruits. These are essential, but the cheaper 
ones may be used. If cooked they usually 
agree better with young children, and the 
small amount of sugar used is pe ‘rmissible in 
most cases. Fruit juices may be given raw. 


Fats. These are obtained from butter, a 
little bacon or milk, and are needed in small 
quantities by most children. They should 
never be given in excess. 
NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 

monthly instruction to mo thers about the care “ol their 
be registered before they are six 
ed, addres: ed eave ope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward stry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 
Advice about older babies and children will also 
by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advic ce about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
Marianna — e ele r, inclosing a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope for a rey “The Wh eeler L _ ette’’ and “ Mater- 
nal Nursing,” le aflets written by s Wheeler, should 
be in the hands of every young Berm Either leaflet 
will be sent postpaid for 4 cents in stamps. Address all 
letters to Doctor Coolidge and to Miss Wheeler in care of 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ GUIDE 

OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JouRNAL 

readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid anywhere on receipt of 15 cents 
in stamps. It is a book that will be of constant help to 
the young mother and should be in the hands of every- 
one. Address, inclosing 15 cents in stamps, Emelyn L. 
Coolidge, M. D., in care of THe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL. 
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GOODRICH 


SILVERTOWN 


CORD TIRES 
Smart Tires of Fashion 






"I NHANCE the appearance of your car 
and double its comfort with Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord Tires. 


Without them you never get the full enjoyment 
of your attractive electric car. 


Furthermore, their practical immunity from 
tire trouble insures you from the annoyance 


sence 





ee 





of a puncture out in the 
country, or in the middle 
of a crowded downtown 
street. 


Though you make sure of 
them by their Red- 
Double-Diamond trade- 
mark, you can always tell 
them by their generous 
extra-size. 


They cost more than 
ordinary tires, but you 
can not afford to deny 
yourself their ultimate 
economy and greater 
satisfaction. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric 
tire, Goodrich Black Safety Tread 











BN | “Sitvertowns make all cars Mee rade” | | 























ALADDIN 


Get Catalog 110 The Aladdin Co. Bay City, Mich. 





Eliminate Waste 


Save Money 


Houses 

























































































Fi erfhiumie 


A daring and impartial test 
jury of re presentative wo 
was repeated by more t 


A 120,000 others. It proved 

i the superiority of Colgate’s 
{o \, comparec with the vaunt- 
/ \\ ed foreign perfumes. If 


you wish to make the 
same test send 2c 
for the Test Ma- 


. terial. Address 
\ Dept. ° 
a 


“She Darine 
Z sf \ 
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HE delicate fra- 

grance of fresh 
flowers caught with 
subtle skill and blended 
with rare art—that is 
thesecret of the exqui- 
site Colgate Perfumes. 


Colgate & Co. New York 
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el your shin really breathe abn ight 


Powder by day as often as you like, but if you really want the charm 
of ‘‘a skin you love to touch,’’ do, do let your skin breathe at night 


; I you care for the looks of your skin, if you really want 
a clear, fresh complexion, don’t go to bed a single night 
with powder flakes and the dust and grime of the day still 
lodged in the delicate pores. 


Rinse thoroughly with warm water, then with cold. If 

possible rub your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 
Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap today and begin 

tonight this famous skin treatment. A 25c cake is sufficient 

‘ ; for a month or six weeks. 

Use this special Woodbury treatment regularly each night 


and see what a wonderful difference it will make in your skin. Send now for a 


. 3 

Dip a cloth in warm water and hold it to the face until week's size cake 
the skin is damp. Now take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and go over your face with the cake itself. Then dip 
your hands in warm water and with the tips of your fingers 
work up a lather from the soap left 
on your face. Rub this cleansing, 
antiseptic lather thoroughly into 
the pores of your skin, always with 
an upward and outward motion. 


If you would like a sample of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
send 4c and we will send you a cake large enough for a 
week’s use. Write today! Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 

108 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For sale wher- 
ever toilet goods 
are sold. 







If you hve in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 108 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 


Ontario, Canada. 
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Why Not Make Over as Others Have Don 
Edited by Henry Thomas Farrar 
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This is What the Frenchwoman Did 
































2. Even a 
ready - to- 
discard linen 
chair cover 
has convert- 
ible possi- 
bilities, as 
one can see 
by this little 
tot’s sus- 
pender skirt. 


6. For a little tot 
of two or three, a 
coat seamed at the 
center back may 
often be cut froma 
pair of cast-aside 
trousers, when the 
cloth may be 
turned or nicely 
cleaned. 








1. When baby needs a coat an old dress, as 
the green poplin shown here, may be made to 
do double service. 


7 
d 





8. How 
gown is 
3. Never throw away an old 
embroidered blouse. Often 
it may be made over into a 
pretty guimpe like the one 
pictured here. 



































9776. When a man’s shirt 
is perfectly good ‘all but,”’ 
it may be made over into 
any one of these three gar 
ments pictured here. 














4. By buying a yard and a halj 
of taffeta, the smart dress below 
was made over from an old box 
coat suit. Silk side-skirt panels 
are used with cloth pockets and 
bands, and taffeta for the sleeves. 


\ 








ib mother’s purse when his moc- interlining. 
= 3 casins are made over. from 
2 (4 long glove tops, as above. 
' i" 


9. Silk scarf 
usually in good « 
tion, make smarl 
cases and bill 
Canvas makes a 





5. Baby may kick his toes 
without making a hole in 











9702. An old-fashioned full petticoat, 
which was rust-stained, was recut 
into a one-piece petticoat, as shown 
above, and a drawer waist above on 
the right, for a little six-year-old 
girl. 
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was made from an out- 
grown skirt. Hand cro- 
chet trims the collar and 
cuffs. 


Georgette crépe waist made from 
the gown above. 

















. This little overhead 
ress, buttoning in front, 


to use an old evening 
solved by this dainty 








1104. A remnant of satin, Georgette 
sleeves and a few yards of braid made 
the old dress (below on the left) into 
the pretty up-to-date frock below on 
the right. 
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ends, 
ondi 
card 
cases. 
good 
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NOTE — As many of THE HOME JOURNAL readers may wish to try out the suggestions made on this page, more omen descriptions of how these articles were made will be sent if desired 


upon receipt of four cents. Address the Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Pattern No. 9776 (without t -, 
and No. 9702 (petticoat) in sizes 1 to 14 years, price 15 cents each. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES 


e pocket) comes in sizes 2 to 6 years, No. 1104 in sizes 16 to 20 years, 


HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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| 4. Yellow velvet butter- | 
cups were web-stitched to | | 
1. Forget-me-nots, 2. A pees a brown ribbon hatband. ; 
t closely entwined, shes ane 9. Large rose petals may 
made this girdle for a pol 44 apr be pressed into service for a | 
| young bud truly un- pose on toque or crown like this. | 
A p - | 
i forgetable. antes nals | 
| a bouton- 5. Stemless | | 
| e mere. pink hepaticas | | 
| : ; beautified this 10. What one may do with a few | 
2 $ ribbon necklace. 7. To such lovely purposes may rose cowslips, a bit of ribbon and a net | 
| z petals of other seasons be put as on remnant is here shown. | 
1 f this party bag. | 
3 on ape how Ago age = | 
i 4 11. Wee clusters of blossoms | 
8. Avery slight, =“) make a pretty ribbon trimming. | 
demure thing ’ 
could brace one | 
| shoulder with | 
ribbon and trail | 
roses over the | 
4 other. ‘ | 
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= 3. Appliquéd marguerites uniquely 6. All the beauty and richness of em- | 
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= hat ornaments. 15. Purple grosgrain a ‘ 
| | 2 ribbon and white table g ~~ 
oilcloth ingeniously 3 i acti 
combined made this $6, Senevetut- - ; \ 
jorge yor geo ae ton molds, 19. Byc ording the sea ms, bits of i) ‘ 
ssodie above ‘ painted and em flowered linen we re prec ed to ; \ 
: g above. broideved in gether and formed into this co 
bright colors, quellish auto tam. 
give an Oriental 
| twang to this 
: ribbon girdle. 
| : 44, She 
: who loves the 
unusual will >» : 
ap preciale 21. Smart summer hand- 
this girdle bag of cretonne, bordered 
| trimmed with natural linen. 
2 with li led . 
2 a in 17. Evenly spaced run- ~e} ? ; | 
| = ning stitches in heavy Oe a & 4h . 24. To rat plain 
| 5 colored thread give a 7% OU ~wrT amy «4 pete ct The dress out of a com- | 
Hs smart touch to this belt cme, svcemnns 4 WOE Ea CE mon place existence | 
z of oilcloth. " , z one could add trim 
| Es 18. Green-and-white oilcloth was used : 22. For a child’s blouse 23. Straps and side sections of cretonne mings of cretonne 
in this handmade belt. this collar of cretonne. applied to a belt of oilcloth. something like this. Z 
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| What You Can Make From Partly Worn Raincoats 
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25. Rain-proof 
hats, which render 
umbrellas superflu- 
ous, may be made 
from one’s dis- 
carded raincoat. 







Mt 


NPT ULL 


27. An auto back 
cushion, like the one 
on the left, was easily 
evolved from le/ft- 
over pieces of water- 
proof material. 


31. To protect one’s 
skirt a  cravenette 
apron with tool pock- 
ets should be held 
ready for unex pected 
road repairs. 
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|| 3 A * a 26. Mother’s out- 29. Good tailoring and a dis- 
iH : 4 4 of-style coat was the carded raincoat resulted in this 
1 f foundation for this very roomy and useful kit. 
| é six-year-old’s 

a. rainy-day cape, 


with little slits to 
draw one’s 
hands through. 





nti 





32. Lititle 
rubber sponge 
bags for travel- 


AR J % 
CS iat a ing mayeasily 
“ii 2 be made from 


, eS 28. An eight-piece crown and a drooping a . tas 
\ stitched brim made this waterproof hat ; small water- 
if smart as well as durable. 30. A good luggage case like this may be made to hold a week- proof pieces. 


end’s outfit cozily and offer substantial protection to the contents. 
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NOTE—The articles shown on this page, being original designs, cannot be purchased ready-made, but, as many of THE HOME JOURNAL readers may wish to copy them, as complete directions 


| as we can give will be supplied, and forwarded to anyone desiring this information, upon receipt of four cents in stamps to cover the cost of material and the service. Address the Fashion Editor, 
| THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
| 
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2. If an afternoon hat is to be worn 
with a white lingerie frock it should 
be of pink Georgette crépe and hair 
lace with blue ribbon and a rose, like: 
the one below. 





ut the Su 


























6. As we cannot devise 
enough ways to use hem- 
stitching on our gowns, 
such lovely hats as this 
one in pink taffeta (on 
the right) are trimmed 
with it. 








, | 


8. For active sport wear is 
this soft hat (just below) 
with a sun-protecting brim 
of khaki-kool. 


1. The need for brim expan- 
| sion as protection against the 
sun’s rays was provided for by 

| a finely plaited, white grosgrain 
| ribbon in this Milan hat. 






4. One of the unusual ways in which 
yarn may be used is shown on this 
currant-red taffeta sport hat. 





‘7. This graceful Nattier portrait 
ee hat is trimmed with a knotted 



























| 3. Divided equally between horsehair braid and 


| coral silk crépe is this picture hat trimmed with 5. This hat of brilliant blue felt, wreathed with velvet f — Hi sips quaintly cross- 
one velvet ribbon bow after another all around ribbon marguerites, may be worn with either the stitched in many colors. 
| the crown. tailored suit or the afternoon gown. 
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| i A Set of Lingerie for $4 . Four Baby Dresses for $2 
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9. At this time of year, 
when one’s underwear 
needs replenishing, one 
wisely purchases twelve 
yards of nainsook for 
$1.95 and makes a com- 
plete set. Using old 
garments for patterns 
and hand embroidery 
as a trimming, the cost 
of four pieces finished 
is but that of one bought 
ready-made. 


10. When mother 
sews, baby may 
be daintily dressed 
within the limit of 
striclest economy, as 
is proved by these 
dresses of 25-cent 
batiste trimmed with 
hand stitchery. 
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You Can Make From 
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13. A cornerin 
lace is justifi- 
able in a collar 
as lovely as this 
one(onthe left). 


15, An im-~ 17. This deep hemstitched sailor collar 
: ttation of departs from strict simplicity in the 
’ the exqui- little crocheted -lace medallions which 
site Irish trim it in each corner. 

Carrickma- 
cross lace is 
shown tn 
the collar 
above. 










“11. Tan rajah and bone buttons make 
a smart-looking collar for a tailored 
suit. 








F 

















12. The delicacy of batiste and the sheerness of 14. Embrordery can be used to no 16. Filet crochet, in large and 18. Pies es of old linen in white and pink were 
net seem to be emphasized when they meet, as in better purpose than on a scalloped small meshes, with applied leaves, joined in an unusual way to make this collar, 
the collar of unique design above. collar-and-cuff set like the one above. makes this collar. completed with crochet and buttons. 
jiditheaidiitte. E _ See en seiauasimaieinaa — | 
iI 
ions NOTE—Do you want to know more about the hats on this page? _Do you want to know how the underwear can be made for $4, the baby dresses for $2 and the collars for $1? Ifso,send4cents _ {f 
itor, | 


| in stamps, to cover the cost of material and service, and this information will come to you promptly. Address the Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
| Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Cow’s Milk is the logical substitute for Mother’s Milk 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


is composed of pure, clean cow’s milk and cane sugar—nothing else—and possesses 
many advantages not found in any other form of cow’s milk. It keeps sweet and 
wholesome until used—there is no waste. It is readily digested by delicate stomachs, 
easily prepared by the simple addition of water that has been boiled and cooled 
to feeding temperature, and can be obtained wherever you may be. For sixty 
years a successful infant food. 


Write to-day for “Baby” booklet or Eagle Brand Recipes —whichever you prefer 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Est. 1857 New York **Leaders of Quality’’ 


Lol J30rden 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 
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Starting Your Girl’s Sc! 
Clothes Now 
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SOAP 


| eatbucme-betemmbantetelcatelt-te)elc-bu-t elec 


Fairy Soap is still more pleasing in 
actual use 1n toilet and bath. Its 
gentle, easy cleansing qualities are 


most agreeable and refreshing. 


THE §K FAIR BANK company 


loating cake ua little Fairy 


or tare) ur home? 











HERE is a time for every- 
thing, and the time for sim- 
ple, serviceable frocks is one’s 
school days. Dark colors in serge, 
gabardine and tricot make prac- 
tical dresses for the school hours. 
Washable shirt waists are good- 
looking with plaited suspender 
skirts. In preparation for the 
hours after school, the afternoon 
tea or the dance there are party 
frocks and more dressy gowns of 
velveteen, wool or silk to think of. 
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ATTERNS Nos. 1121, 1123 and 1125 come in sizes 8 to 14; Nos. 1112, 1115, 

1122, 1124 and 1126 come in sizes 14 to 20, and Nos. 1117, 1120 and 1128 come 
in sizes 16 to 20 years; price fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number 
and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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good things to eat cost less 


Wesson Oil 


makes delicious salad dressings—French or Mayonnaise —quick 
Mayonnaise that makes it easy to turn cold fruits and vegetables 
and meats into dainty appetizing salads that your family will never 
recognize as an economical use of bits of food which otherwise might 
have to be thrown away and wasted. 

Wesson Oil makes so many good things to eat cost so little. And 
Wesson Oil is a food in itself—a pure wholesome vegetable oil. 

Wesson Oil is an excellent shortening, an appetizing frying fat 


and a perfectly delicious salad oil. 


Wesson Oil is so good that you would want 
it even if you felt you couldn’t afford it—and 
costs so little that you ought to use it even if il 
wasn’t so good. It is hard to believe that any- 
thing so good can be so economical too. But 
it is. T'ry it and see for yourself. 

Cook with Wesson Oil exactly as you always 
cook, It requires no special recipes. 

In frying you always melt any fat to an oil. 
With Wesson Oil you start with an oil. 


For shortening, add a little salt and then use 
it just as you would any other shortening. Any 
shortening becomes soft as you mix it with 
flour. It wouldn’t mix if it didn’t soften. With 
Wesson Oil you start with a liquid that mixes 
more easily and thoroughly. Our experimental 
kitchen, where recipes and new uses for Wesson 
Oil are tried out, is in charge of experienced 
cooks who will gladly answer questions, 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING CO., 120 Broadway, New York 


Salad oil, shortening, frying fat—all in one handy tin 











Your grocer 
has it or can easily 
gel it for you 





Isn't that convenient # 


» for making cake 
_-® biscuit and pastry 
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TRADE MARK 


The Responsibility of a HERITAGE 


I am the son of Gerhard Mennen. 
you’ve seen for so many years on boxes of Talcum 
Powder is not only a trade mark—but that of a very 
real person. He was a chemist—and he spent his whole 
life ‘‘working things out.” 


Yes—the picture 


It took years to “‘work out’’ the perfect formula for 
Borated ‘Talcum Powder—the first that had ever been 
made. 

It was a real discovery—blessed by mothers and babies— 
and the babies’ babies ever since. 


By the time I came into the House of Mennen, it 
was more than a business—it had become an institution. 
Meantime hundreds of other makers had tried Talcum 


-Powder—and for the next few years I put my training in 


chemistry to work: analyzing, examining, studying the 
thousands of brands, from cheap to dear—that I found 
in the market. 


There’s an amazing difference between them. Just 
as there’s a difference in bread. Some is good—some is 
bad—some looks good but makes you sick; yet all may 
be made from the same list of ingredients. 


Two or three of these talcum powders are surpris- 
ingly good. About one brand in eight hundred is 
nearly as good as that made by my father’s formula. 


Probably one reason so many millions of cans of 
Mennen’s are sold annually is that so very many people 
have found that the simplest way to be sure of talcum 


powder quality, is to say ‘‘Mennen’s’’ instead of trying 


the other 799. 


No—all my training in chemistry, and all the training 
of all the expert chemists whom I have employed, didn’t 
enable me to improve one iota on my father’s formula. 
But my training here has taught me a vast deal about 
the great value of talcum powder in everyday life. If you, 
who read this, knew a tenth as much of its day by day 
utility—there wouldn’t be talcum enough in the world to 
supply the demand. 


How few people, for instance, realize the delight of 
a good talcum rub—a// over—after a bath. Not only for 
your baby, but for yourself. 


How few appreciate the restfulness of a talcum /oot rub, 
before as well as after a day on hard city pavements or the 
golf course. 


Just try these ¢wo uses and see. 


Here at the House of Mennen, we have come to 
have a very great respect for talcum, and a greater respect 
for the man who brought it to perfect combination 
with the other soothing elements that go to make up 


BOKATSD TELCUM 


Now in the new large-size economical can. 


AYBE we are wrong—but to all of us here, the 

Mennen formula is something like a public trust. 
It is a great responsibility. We are working seriously 
forward—trying to live up to it. 


Hundreds of letters come to us asking that we make 
other toilet things. In response to these requests 
(and because it is good business) we have been experi- 
menting for years with other products. Many of them 
are better than most similar articles now sold. Experi- 
menting is slow and expensive. But our sense of re- 
sponsibility compels us to be sure. Slowly, carefully, 
earnestly, we are working to add these new products. 
But every one must be as good for its purpose as is Men- 
nen’s Borated Talcum. And that’s a high standard to set. 


This is a very long—very personal, almost intimate 
advertisement. But somehow, we here at the House of 
Mennen feel that we are speaking to friends. It seemed 
to us that the millions whose earliest sensations of com- 
fort came out of Mennen Talcum boxes might be inter- 
ested to know something of the personal element in this 
business institution. 


So I take pleasure in subscribing myself, to all of you— 
mother friends—father friends—baby friends— 





Sincerely your friend, 


7 OE Re ae, 


SININSIN S 





ENNEN’S TALCUMS 
never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every need; Borated, 
Violet, Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and Cream 
Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for Men, a boon after 
shaving, with a neutral color that leaves the face free from the pallor of a 


E MENNENS 
e VIOLET 


TALCUM 


de 
deGhetue Menges 
* 





all with the original borated formula that has 


BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 





ee 


pure white powder. Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents 


for any five. 


Laboratories: 128 Orange Street, Newark, 


Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 














QERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 


New Jersey 


Sales Agent for Canada: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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MEN 





his own. The greatest educational 

revolution in our history is now taking 
place. With the selective draft- will come 
|| changes in American family life not yet un- 
derstood, which will overturn the habits of 
generations. This revolution is certain to 
extend beyond the duration of the war, and 
|| to affect profoundly the character and insti- 
| tutions of the future. 
| 


r NHE American boy has at last come to 


} The Education Our Boys Possess 


I ITHERTO the American boy has been 

the direct result of four forces: his 
heredity, his family, the American educa- 
tional system and his pleasures. His 
heredity is fixed. That was determined for 
him before he was born. The educational 
system in which he has been placed (usually 
| at the age of five) has been based upon the 
| erroneous idea that the best way to teach 
| | boys is to tempt them into learning things, 
|| by making knowledge as alluring as possible. 
Thus we have the beautiful fairy stories 
| of the kindergarten at one end, and at the 
| other end the college lecture and the reci- 
| tation course, in which a lot of professors, 
| most of them untrained in any practical art, 
attempt with all the mental paraphernalia 
at their disposal to coax boys into knowing 
| something worth while. And this in the 
face of a fact quite common to all of us, 
namely, that the only way you can learn a 
thing is to go out and dig for it yourself. In 
short, life is a series of trenches that we are 
only able to defend properly when we make 
them ourselves. Meanwhile the boy’s father 
| and mother have both been so busy with 
| their own affairs that they have gradually 
| abandoned his training to the educator. 


As We Have Sent Our Boys Out 


i hm abundance of our natural resources 
having enabled us to indulge in every 
species of extravagance, there has developed 
a program of pleasure so complete in its 
varied features as to outclass anything like 
it in the history of the world. With moving 
pictures and vaudeville, the gasoline motor 
car, the increase in the size of cities with 
their devilish ‘‘White Ways,” and the de 
velopment of a host of minor sports, the 
American boy has had scarcely any time to 
be trained in the few fundamentals which 
every grown man who has found himself 
knows to be essential. That kind of dis- 
cipline which develops a capacity for self 
control, drudgery, for obeying orders 
exactly, and indeed for producing definite 
results in any direction, has been almost en- 
tirely missing. We therefore see a whole 
army of untrained boys being graduated 
each year from school and college, going into 
offices and workshops to learn habits of work 
and application which they might have a 

quired much earlier. If you doubt this, ask 
the business men who employ them. Yet 
withal such is the native intelligence and in- 
stinctive sense of their own manhood that, 
in spite of this wholly wrong system of edu- 
cation, it is really surprising how well they 
do. With a proper discipline they will 
astonish the world, because there is some- 
thing in the American soil that breeds 
versatility, daring, quickness, practicality. 


The Great Service the War Will Do 


TOW the whole course of our national life 
iN is going to be changed. Germany has 
lashed us into a sudden vision of our own 
weaknesses and a conviction that we must 
either remedy them or ultimately perish 
from the earth. We are coming to the reali- 
zation that we must first conquer our ene- 
mies at home before we can defend ourselves 
successfully against our enemies abroad. The 
object lesson taught by the war, of the work 
of armies in Europe, is so plain to everybody 
that a whole people can see it with the 
naked eye. In brief, it is that if you are to 
succeed at anything you must actually train 
yourself in the business by doing it over and 
over again with your head and hands and 
feet until you get yourself perfect. And this 
is true no matter what it is; whether it be 
pic ino playing or writing or painting or mak- 
ing war. That is the reason why the best 
way to make good soldiers is to put men 
either at actual fighting as soon as possible 
or near the spot where the fighting is going 
on, so they get the vibrations of its technic. 


Where the American Father Comes In 


| UT if the American boy is now going to 

be made into a man in the only practical 
manner, will the American father also come 
to his own and hereafter begin to take an 
interest in his boy before the Government 





takes hold of that boy? That is a lively and 
interesting speculation. By the time a boy 
is eighteen his bent is pretty well determined. 
The American father unquestionably neg- 
lects his boy. He has been content to turn 
over his education to others. Is the Amer- 
ican father now going to have his eyes opened 
to the importance of attending personally to 
his boy? There are signs of this. Father- 
and-son dinners have taken place in various 
parts of the country. The ‘‘ Get Together” 
movement for fathers and sons has been 
indulged in already and advertised to a 
certain extent. 

The fact is, however, that a great many 
American fathers, with a certain shrewd- 
ness which leads them to get the most for 
their money, deliberately neglect their boys 
in the belief that it is the best thing to do. 
One father put it to me in this way: ‘‘T my- 
self am not an expert in the training of boys. 
I have never had time to give the matter 
much thought. Why should I be such a 
fool, therefore, as to think I know more 
about it than men who have devoted their 
lives to it? It is better for me to select the 
best of these men and turn my boy over to 
their care. Besides, my boy is too close to 
me; I never could do the square thing by 
him. I would be either too hard or too le- 
nient. Then there is his mother, who has a 
right to her opinion. Between the two of us 
we would probably ruin him.” 


The Line One Father Has Followed 


NOTHER father told me that he made a 
point of never giving his boy any ad- 
vice. ‘‘He asked me what college to go to. 
I told him I didn’t know. I had never gone 
toone myself and wasn’t competent to judge; 
that he knew as much about it as I did and 
must decide for himself. He asked me my 
opinion about the war, and I also told him 
he knew as much about it as I did. If | 
know a thing as an absolute fact I tell him, 
if he asks me point-blank. I refuse to give 
him any instruction or advice because I be 
eve it is much better for him to come to his 
own conclusions.” 

It will be seen from this there are two 
sides to the question of the neglect of the 
American boy by his father. Boys them 
selves differ greatly and there is no rule 
which will apply to them all uniformly. 


How the Son is Going to Change 


i ew moment, however, that there is 
created a national system of discipline 
based upon a necessity such as national de- 
fense, or even aggressive warfare for certain 
principles, then parents can no longer have 
any personal responsibility about what is 
going to happen to their boys after they 
leave home. When his education is com- 
pleted and your boy enters business he may 
still be a matter of great concern to you as 
his father. You may lend him money and 
‘“‘set him up.” If he fails you may have to 
support him. At any rate your responsibility 
for him still lingers, however much you may 
be legally absolved. But when the Govern- 
ment takes him that settles the matter. 
Your interest in him is quite as deep, even 
more so, but you no longer make pretense 
to control him 

Now at the present time this limit has 
been fixed at the age of twenty-one by 
the draft bill. Every American father will 
feel quite differently about his boy, now 
that there is universal military service, from 
what he did before there was any. Why? 
Because there is suddenly introduced into 
the boy’s future a fixed, definite duty which 
cannot be evaded and toward which both 
father and son must work. It has hitherto 
been hard for certain kinds of boys to see 
the value of academic education. When 
they see before them the example of certain 
men in the business world who have made 
“hig money” without going to college, and 
when also they see that the very professors 
who teach them, men themselves often of 
great learning, who make barely enough to 
support their families, these boys are quite 
likely to look down with a certain contempt 
upon academic training. 


How Will Boys Feel About College? 


OUR American boy wants to go through 

college, as he puts it, if it is going to 
‘‘land” him somewhere. But his quick eye 
discerns the obvious weaknesses of our edu- 
cational system and often blinds him to its 
virtues. Now, however, that the Govern- 
ment is calling him at the age of twenty-one 
he knows quite definitely, not only that he 
must go into the army or navy but that his 
standing will depend quite largely upon the 
education he has acquired. He cannot get 


In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: “Why Do You Not 
‘Have Just One Page for Men in The Home Journal?” - 





THE AMERICAN BOY COMES INTO HIS OWN 


into the aviation corps, for example, unless 
he is a college man, and the officers’ reserve 
requires what is practically equal to a college 
course. It can therefore be depended upon 
that our boys are going to feel quite differ- 
ently toward their academic training now, 
before they get to be of age. It means some- 
thing real to them, and, moreover, the lines 
hereafter will be drawn much more sharply, 
and the essentials will dominate. 


A Boy’s Pleasures Will be Changed 


live as important as this is the question 
of pleasure. Our boys, once confronted by 
their definite future, are each going to ask 
themselves the question: ‘‘ What pleasures 
are really best for me, and what are not?” 
Now, pleasure per se is a legitimate part of 
the life of every human being, if it be always 
indulged in for a legitimate purpose. But 
the trouble is that a great many boys and 
their fathers have hitherto gone wrong about 
a matter which is in reality quite simple and 
easily understood if it be approached from 
the right angle. The plain rule for boys, and 
in fact for all male creatures, is this: No boy 
has a right to perform any act which does 
not tend to make him a more useful member 
of society. This rule always holds good 
down to the last notch of human endeavor, 
and it applies as well to pleasure as it does 
to work. It does not apply to women with 
the same force, because a woman has an 
entirely different function. 


Idle Versus Useful Pleasures 


UR American boy, the war now makes 

plain to us, has no right to any action 
which tends to impair his usefulness. He 
has no right to drive a motor car merely for 
his own idle pleasure. This question of 
motor cars is one upon which there is not 
clear thought, yet in reality it is quite simple 
if the rule is kept in mind. A motor car is 
merely a piece of machinery which ought to, 
and usually does, add to the scope of a man’s 
usefulness. When it is used for any other 
purpose it is wrong. The joy ride is only a 
new kind of immorality. My boy drives 
my motor car at certain times when he can 
not be occupied to better advantage, and 
thereby assists me, acting as a chauffeur, 
while at the same time he is perfecting him 
self in a certain kind of technic. I use my 
motor car just as I do my typewriter. But 
if, as a father, I should give my boy a motor 
car of his own merely for the purpose of 
letting him speed about the country to kill 
time and chickens, then, were I worth mil- 
lions, I should be doing a wrong thing. | 
know men who permit their boys to. do this 
sort of thing, and I marvel at their blindness. 


What of Cigarettes and Alcohol? 


§ same thing is true of cigarettes and 
alcohol. Most of the people who preach 
against these things so violently do so on the 
ground that they injure the individual who 
indulges in them. But in itself that is of 
small consequence. The individual, as one, 
does not count. This big war is giving us an 
object lesson in that great fact that we 
ought never to forget. No, it is not that 
cigarettes or alcohol is injurious to the boy 
alone that counts, so much as it is the fact 
that his indulgence in these things takes 
away just so much from his capacity to 
serve. They work both ways, for they not 
only make him less useful but they tend to 
make him harmful. 

All this, of course, is what war is making 
us as a nation see so plainly; and because, 
with Great Britain’s example back of us, we 
are seeing this so plainly is the reason why 
we have been so ready to adopt selective 
conscription. 

We see, most of us, that in order to save 
our boys, not only for their country but for 
ourselves and for themselves, we must give 
them up to this universal world service, for 
that is the only way they have any right to 
live at all. 


JYERSONALLY, I don’t want my boy to 
live if he is not going to live in the right 
way. I have felt for some time that our 
educational system is not quite doing the 
square thing by him. I have realized that it 
has been hard for me, as a father, to do the 
square thing by him, simply because in this 
extravagant age and country it has been im- 
possible for me to keep him from those 
indulgences which rob him of the fullest 
measure of his power for service. Therefore, 
I, as a father, welcome the opportunity of 
the war. And I believe it will do more to put 
our American boys right with themselves 
and with the whole world than anything 
else could possibly do. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


\ | 


i I 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus loosens and 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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ND this is only © 
one of five 
I've made this 

Spring. I bought iS, 

new material for S} 

two, the others 

I made over from last year’s dresses. Allin the 

very latest style, of course, and better made than 

any I could buy. Now, thanks to the Woman's 
Institute—I save half on everything I wear.”’ 

Thousands of women in city, town and coun- 

try have learned, through the Woman's Institute 
how to make their own clothes and hats and be 
better dressed than ever at far less cost. 





Learn Dressmaking at Home 


By our fascinating new method of teaching by 
mail, you, too, can quickly learn in spare time, in the 
comfort and quiet of your own home how to make 
dresses, skirts, waists, suits, coats, lingerie, chil- 
dren's clothes, hats—in fac t, garments of every kind. 
With this training you will be able not only to make 
all your own clothes, but to take up dressmakin, 
or millinery as a business—secure a good paying 
position or open a shop of your own. 


Send for our handsome illustrated book, and 
learn from the personal experiences of many of our 


5000 Delighted Students 


just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 
Simply mz ail the coupon—or a letter or post card, 
stating which subject interests you most. 




















[ Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. 
| Dept. 38-V, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Please send me booklet containing full ) ed 
tion about your course in the subject marked 


(0 Home Dressmaking [) Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking 


~ Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 


Address. a" Se ——_ 





Creamed Chicken ala King 
PURE, DELICIOUS 
CONVENIENT, INEXPENSIVE 


25% and 504% 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 





DELIGHTFULLY. REFRESHING 
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WHAT YOU CAN MAKE FOR THE BAZAAR | y 
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2. Coach Set That Provides Amuse- 4. Fuzzy Fiderdown Animals in 
ment While it Holds Baby and the 3. Just Venise Lace, Ribbon Characteristic Poses to Delight 
Cover Securely and Rosebuds the Wee Little Shoppers 
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5. One of the Reasons Why Women 
Can’t Resist Wearing Boudoir Caps 


1. In Silk and Lace the Chinese Coolie 
Makes an Alluring Boudoir Cap 















All Can be Easil 



























6. In Delicate Colors is %@ 
the Cross-Stitch Design 
on This Collar 
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8. Filet Crochet Makes 9. Cotton Piqué With Collar and 
Some Transparent Cor- Cuffs Unusually Shaped 
ners Here 


4 : ba 
y, 7. This Kind of 
Collar Literally 


“Makes” a Gown 
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12. Ribbon Hearts Which 
are Sweetly Scented 


10. A Ribbed Neckband is 
a Warm Part of This Cap 


14. Lace Has Overrun This 
Collar in a Pleasing Way 
13. One must prepare for every- 
thing these days, and the way to 
prepare for a bazaar is to wear an 
exquisite pink Georgette hat and 
apron. Noone could refuse the im- 
portunities of such a charming aide. 


11. Even baby must have his 
middy sweater, which mitigates 
the annoyance of being drawn over 
one’s head by keeping one very 
warm and very snug. This set 
combines ribbed and plain knitting. 














15. This Bag is JReady for the 
‘Little Things of the Evening 

















19. It Seems That Evening Bags Must be Flower- 

e q 
Trimmed. Some Flowers are Embroidered, Others § 
are Ingeniously Made of Ribbon 





17. For Favors 
or Small Gifts, 
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16. Button, Button, Who's Got This Ribbonand ‘ awh i Da (20. A WaytoKeep - 


— ——_—__—__———_ Towels in Order 








the Button? Bagged, of Course Lace Bouquet ———— 











18. To Stimulate Early Rising and to Dispel Languor, Every Girl Should be 
Provided With Such Tempting Morning Equipment as Pictured Here 
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21. This Apron Will Aid in Pocketing Money 22. Patience in Tatting is Rewarded by a Dainty 23. Lace and Ribbon Make This Camisole Espe- 24. Who Could Resist This Apron Pocketed 
and Present a Bright Front Camisole Like the One Above cially Fluffy for a Slender Figure and Bordered in Filet Crochet? 








NOTE—Directions for making Nos. 10, 11, 22 and 24, together with as complete directions as we can give for making the other articles shown on this page, will upon request be supplied for 4 cents in stamps 
to cover the cost of material and the service. Address the Fashion Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | 
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WHAT YOU CAN MAKE FOR THE BAZAAR 














My 


3. Banner-Shaped Bag of 
Red, White and Blue Satin 
Ribbon, With Edge of Gilt 
Fringe 


1 and 2. Child’s Cap and 
Scarf Crocheted in Blue; 
White Bands With Cross- 
Stitch Designs in Pink 
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‘To Make or to Buy 
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The Needleworkers’ New Booklets 


Prepared by the Needlework Editors for porch 
work in early and easily made Christmas gifts: 


**New Patterns in Crochet” 


Price, 15 cents, including laces, caps, yokes, bags, 
doilies, etc. 


“The New Knitted Things” 


Price, 15 cents, including the newest sweaters, caps, 
hats, wristlets, gloves and warm things of all kinds 
for winter. 


5 a 









7. Latest Military Sweater 
and Tam, With Belt Knitted 


4. Stunning New Autumn Sweater Crocheted in 


lar and : k é : apo A 
Green and Gold; Gold-Colored Trimmings 


ed 
Please inclose the necessary amount with your 
order to the Needlework Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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. 5. Crochet Bag in National ) | | 
tie Colors; White Handle and 6. Nest Dusting Set: Amon | 
%, Tassel. Knitting Bag in Pink 5 and C ap in Fresh Green-and- | | 
x ; oe, White Dimity 
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12. A Dainty Net-and-Tatling Slip to 
Wear Under Sheer Waists 












3ureau Cushion and Basket 






13. 








14. Gauze Washcloths 

















8. Denim Bag for Child’s Laundry; 
Border of Cut-Out Cretonne 


10. Beaded Bag Now So Popular; 
Iridescent Medallions on Silk 





15. The Daintiest of Cro- 
cheted Sandals 






Flower- es ff { sven 4 _—_ 4 . AN 
. Others ] f iG 5 

" } Seb if 
P 16. Hand-Marked 17. Crocheted 
' Bath Towel With Panel for Tray or 


Monogram 





for Chair Back 


11. Crocheted Handy Bag for Work or for Bureau 
Handkerchief Case, in White, Pale Blue and Black 


| 9. Such a Lovely Mending Bag in Cretonne and 
Linen! Large Enough for the Family 
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7 18. Utility Cushion in Lawn; 
Initials in Color of Stripe 
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cketed .nty White Lawn Apron With Handy Pocket 20. New Long Knitted Scarf; May be Worn 21. New Crocheted Shoulder Cape, With Point 22. Child’s Play Apron of Unbleached | luslin, 
2 : cr Carrying Fancywork or Small Duster Also as a Sleeveless Sweater at the Back That May Form a Collar or a Hood With Cretonne Figures in Applique 
istampsS ff /TE—Working directions for the crocheted and knitted articles Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 11, 13, 15,20 and 21 are given separately in the new booklets mentioned at the top of this page. Descriptions of the other 
| : ° m . a > mo? > 1 : » P » ¢ 
| novelties in fancy sewing will be mailed for 4 cents in stamps to cover the cost of material and the service. Address the Needlework Editors, THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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No Pictures, No Frills are | 
Here, You See 

















Scraps That He Picks Up Here, There and Everywhere 





Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 


























>,HEN One of the Big Trees 
in California fell John Muir 
counted 4000 rings from the 
heart out. That meant the 
tree was 40 centuries old. 
Thus it was a strong young 
tree when Abraham went 
into Egypt; it was bearing 
1€2 seed when Sodom and Go- 
a mad morrah were destroyed; it 
was old as America when Joseph was sold into 
Egypt, nearly a thousand years old when David 
slew Goliath, and older when Christ was born 
than the Christian religion is to-day! 


x xXKXXX 


Why Should Monday be Wash Day? Ever 
think about it? Well, it is because back in 1682 
the private houses of London were supplied 
with fresh water only twice a week. One of 
these days was Monday, and Monday has been 
wash day ever since. 


XXXXX 


A Plagiarist Was Originally a Child Stealer 
In Scotland child stealing is still called plagiary. 
A piece of literary work is a “brain child’’; 
hence stealing it, with us, is called plagiarism 


xxXXXX 


Ask a Man to Wink, and he will invariably 
do so with his weakest eye. With men this is 
generally the left eye, just as, with men, the 
left ear is the weakest and is least able to resist 
trouble or deafness. With women the tendency 
to weakness in the left eye or left ear is less. 


KX XXX 


Los Angeles is Our Largest City. That reads 
a bit queerly, but it is true, if size is reckoned in 
area and not by population. By reason of its 
recent annexations, the California city has now 
a total area of 337.92 square miles. New York 
has slipped into second place with 314 72 square 
miles. Chicago is third with 198 square miles, 
and Philadelphia fourth with 129 square miles. 
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A Bachelor Between 30 and 50 stands more 
than twice the chance of passing away that 
a married man does; 31 out of every thousand 
bachelors pass away between those ages, and 
only 14 married men. With women the differ- 
ence is not so great: 17 out of every thousand 
single women pass away and 14 married women. 
But in every case, from 20 to 80 the chances for 
life favor the married men and married women. 
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There are More Beautiful Women in Venice 
than in any other city in the world. Physicians 
give the absence of horses as the reason: that 
people are not awakened every 15 minutes by a 
wagon rattling through the streets. The result 
is sounder and a better quality of sleep, and 
good sleep, say the doctors, brings beauty to a 
woman. ; 
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A Perplexed and Wearied Wife said to her 
husband one evening, after having put their eight- 
year-old hopeful to bed: ‘‘My dear, you will 
have to help me with that boy. His inquiring 
mind knows no bounds. Suppose you take your 
turn in answering some of his questions.”’ 

“Most assuredly,” briskly answered the hus- 
band. ‘‘That’s easy enough, my dear. Just 
what questions is he asking?” 

“Well,” replied the weary wife, with a twin- 
kle in her eye, ‘“‘he asked, for instance, ‘Why 
don’t women wear suspenders?’ ‘ How far can a 
cat spit?’ and ‘What does God eat?’”’ 


XXX XX 


An Old Book of Sermons was recently taken 
out of the Boston Library, and on its flyleaf was 
found written: 


If there should be another flood, 
For refuge hither fly; 

Though all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry. 
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For a Woman to be Physically Perfect she 
should measure as follows: Height, 63 inches; 
breadth of neck, 4inches; breadth of shoulders, 
16 inches; waist, 94% inches; hips, 13 inches. 
These are the measurements of the Venus de 
Medici, “‘the statue that enchants the world,” 
and represents to all artists the perfect type of 
female form. 


Xx XXXKX 


What Becomes of the Millions of Pins? is a 
question that never seems settled. But one man 
gave a good and reasonable solution of the 
mystery: ‘‘A surface ten miles square contains 
nearly 310,000,000 square yards. Assume this as 
the area of any large city. To include the area of 
floor surface in houses, it may safely be trebled 
say 1,000,000,000 square yards. If every five 
square yards contained one stray pin, who would 
be aware of it? Here, then, we have in any large 
city alone a receptacle for 200,000,000 stray pins 
unperceived by anybody. The answer, there- 
fore, is that thousands of millions of lost pins 
can be, and are, scattered about the land un- 
noticed. Half of these, being outdoors, are 
gradually destroyed by rust; the other half pass 
outdoors by degrees.” 








some of my scraps. 








THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


[t MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 
has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out” —just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the“ dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 


Upon me are tried many things that 








Ever Hear How Consomme Came to Be? Well, 
to chew one’s food wasn’t good manners during 
the reign of Louis XVI in France, so his cook 
invented various clear soups so that folks could 
eat without chewing. 


xxXXXKX 


‘* How Many Hours of Sleep does a person re- 
quire?”’ was asked a nurse. 

Her reply was laconic: ‘Six for men, eight for 
women and ten for fools.” 

According to that, I am either a woman or 
a fool. 
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The Bald Spot on Top of a Man’s Head has 
been thought, until now, to be due to his hat. 
But careful experiments and_ investigations 
have shown that it isn’t the pressure of the hat 
at all, but the pressure of heredity: that the 
same kind of baldness is handed down from 
father to son. The only flaw in that argument is 
that I am getting bald and my father wasn’t 
bald But the investigators are supposed to 
know and we are supposed to accept. 
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A Man Thought He Would Have Some Fun 
with Josef Hofmann, the pianist. One evening 
Hofmann was at a dinner, and, after he had 
passed, his friend, the wag, called: 

“Hello, Hofmann! Wait a minute. 
back.”’ 

The pianist obligingly retraced his steps, and 
several in the vicinity waited to see him get 
caught 

The wag whispered to Hofmann: “TI just 
wanted to ask you how far you would have gone 
if I hadn’t called you back”’; 
in on the joke, laughed. 

Hofmann never moved a muscle of his face. 
But, straightening up, he said, so that the entire 
table could hear him: 

‘*My dear fellow, there’s no one in the world 
whom I would rather oblige than you. But to 
tell the truth I haven’t got five dollars in my 
por ket.”’ 


Come 


and the company, 
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Want to Try a Curious Sum? It was in- 
vented by Lewis Carroll, the author of ‘Alice 
in Wonderland,”’ who was a professor of higher 
mathematics in Oriel College, in England. He 
loved to invent mathematical freaks like this: 

Put down the number of your living brothers. 

Multiply by two. Add three. Multiply the 
result by five. 

Now add the number of your living sisters. 
Multiply the total by ten. 

Add the number of your dead brothers and 
sisters. Subtract 150 from the total. 

The right-hand figure will be the number of 
deaths; the middle figure the number of living 
sisters, and the left-hand figure the number of 
living brothers. 

See if it doesn’t work. 


The Loneliest Place in the World is said to be 
Pitcairn Island, a British possession in the Pa- 
cific Ocean almost midway between Australia 
and South America. The island is 2 square miles 
in area; its population is 169, among whom are 
3 Americans. The people are half castes, of 
Tahitian blood; only one language is spoken, 
English. A Parliament of 7 members conducts 
the island and it has a President, a Vice 
President and a Judge. All persons above 18 
can vote, and voting is done verbally. There is 
a school and a kindergarten. The chief produc- 
tion isfruit. The natives are great music lovers 
and the pride of the islanders is an organ costing 
one hundred dollars presented to them by Queen 
Victoria. A stranger is forbidden to marry one 
of the islanders. Sometimes a whole year passes 
before the islanders get any mail from the out- 
side world. From the United States mail is sent 
via San Francisco and Tahiti, and at the latter 
place it lies until some vessel comes along that 
is to touch at the*island, which is very rare. 
Once in awhile England tells one of its warships 
to make a call at Pitcairn. This has happened 
twice: in 1907 and 1911. Last Christmas some 
folks in the United States sent a special Christ- 
mas ship to Pitcairn. Once during a period of 
26 years only two ships touched at the island 
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The Oldest Tree in the World stands in a 
Southern Mexico village. It is a cypress su- 
perbly foliaged, of immense height, 126 feet in 
circumference and, at the lowest calculation, 
6000 years old—about as old as some students 
believe the human race to be. 
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The Longest Kiss on Record is that which 
Siegfried gives Brunhild in Wagner’s drama 
It ought to be, for it is the first that she 
has had in 20 years. Now let us all go and see 
“* Siegfried.” 


opera. 
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A Group of Men Offered Charles M. Schwab 
recently 60 millions of dollars for his holdings in 
the Bethlehem Steel Works. He went home and 
told his wife of the offer. ‘‘It’s a big offer,” said 
Schwab to her. ‘Half of what I have is yours. 
What shall we do? If we sell, your share, in- 
vested at 5 per cent, will bring you an income of 
over $100,000 a month for the rest of your life.” 

‘““VYes,” replied Mrs. Schwab, ‘but what 
would I do with the money and what would 
you do without your work?” 
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A Rosebush or a Radish can fight a brewery 
and win. That’s exactly what happens in a 
Pennsylvania coke village, where, just as soon 
as the school gardens start up in the spring, the 
brewery wagons that deliver in the towns begin 
to lose business. The men find it more fun to help 
the kids tend the rosebush or the radish than to 
sit indoors drinking, and so they drink less beer! 
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WHAT 7 BILLION DOLLARS MEANS : 


HAVE YOU EVER STOPPED TO FIGURE OUT 
THE EXTENT OF OUR FIRST WAR LOAN? 


There have been 1917 years since the birth of Christ 
There are 365 days in a year 


Which makes 699705 days since the birth of Christ 


Makes 16792920 hours since the birth of Christ | 
Then, when you figure 60 minutes in an hour 
You have 1007575200 minutes since the birth of Christ 


Now, then, divide the 7 billion dollars, the amount of the loan, by the number 
of minutes since the birth of Christ, like this: 


1007575200 | $7000009000 loan | And you have $6.94+- a minute from the birth 








6045451200 


9545488000 
9068176800 


4773112000 
4030300800 


~ 742811200 








of Christ up to the end of 1917. This gives you 
a striking idea of what the United States loan 
of 7 billion dollars means. 














Do You Know Why a Tablecloth hangs over 
the edge of a table? Because the Anglo-Saxons, 
who invented the tablecloth, used to wipe their 
mouths with the edges that hang over. Later 
came the napkin, but we still stick to the useless 
overhanging edges. 
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“‘Coffee’’ is One of the Few English words 
that can be spelled without using a single letter 
in it, yet so that it simply cannot be mispro- 
nounced: ‘‘Kawphy.” 
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The Only Man Who Ever Guessed His Death 
is laid away in an old cemetery at Amsterdam, 
in the Netherlands. On his tombstone is en- 
graved the word “ Exactly,” and under it a pair 
of slippers. The man was rich and made a calcu- 
lation just how long he would live. Then he di- 
vided his income into yearly installments and 
spent it. The day before the date he had set for 
his death he had spent all his money, paid all 
his debts, given all his possessions away and had 
left only a pair of slippers. The next day he 
passed away. 
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So Many Parents Object to the Line “If [ 
should die before I wake”’ in the famous prayer 
‘““Now I lay me down to sleep,” that the later 
version is now more generally used: 

Now I lay me down to sleep; 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 
When in the morning light I wake, 
Lead Thou my feet, that I may take 
The path of love for Thy dear sake. 
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When a Baby is 1 Year Old it should have 6 
teeth; at 14%, 12 teeth; at 2, 16 teeth and at 
21% years, 20 teeth—if the baby is normal. 
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To Find Out Whether a Girl Loves Him, says 


a wise writer, let a young man refer to some 
trifling detail of the previous conversation. 
Something very trivial, it must be. If she 
remembers, let him go to the nearest jeweler. 
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It is a Curious Fact, if you will look around, 
that a boy under 15 is, generally speaking, hand- 
somer than a girl. The reason for this is that the 
boy’s form is more like that of the mature 
woman than that of the girl. But between 18 
and 25 the case is reversed and the girl is more 
beautiful than the young man. Then once more 
the contrast is reversed and a man between 40 
and 60 is apt to be more handsome than a 
woman, for the average woman by the neglect 
of the laws of health and exercise becomes earlier 
too rotund or too angular, while the man, with 
exercise, keeps himself “fit.” 
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Tell a Woman, Casually as it Were, says an 
authority on the fair sex, of the effect of her 
beauty or intelligence on a third party, and it 
will win her to you more than a bushel of your 
own best compliments. 
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Give a Girl a Chance to Say One bright thing 
to you, and comment on it, says a writer, and 
she will love you more than if you had said a 
hundred bright things to her. 
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To Keep Another Man From Kissing his wife 
the Bongo man in South Africa adopts a most 
effective method. The lower lip of the woman 
is extended horizontally till it projects far be- 
yond the upper, which is bored and fitted with a 
copper plate or a nail; sometimes by a ring, and 
at other times by a stick of wood the size of a 
match. Of course the method is extremely ef- 
fective—so effective, in fact, that the husband 
cannot kiss his wife! 

> ar oe er Sar 4 
A Widower Was Deeply Grieved when his 


wife passed away, and he had sculptured on her 
tombstone: ‘‘ My light has gone out.” 

Then he married again, and he went to 
Bishop Potter and suggested that his remarriage 
might seem to be at variance with the inscrip- 
tion. ‘“‘Don’t you think I had better have it 
taken off the stone?”’ he asked. 

‘“No,” answered the bishop. ‘‘I’d just put 
under it: ‘I have struck another match.’”’ 
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Mr Bok Strolled Into My ‘‘Kennel’’ yester- 


day and, with a smile that lighted up both the 
office and me, said: ‘‘ Dog, you’ve made such a 
hit with your page, how would you like to have 
it in the front of the magazine?” 

That was pretty decent, wasn’t it? 

But instinctively I felt that I would like to 
remain where I made my friends! And the last 
page is so easy to find. Then, Iam all by myself. 
So I told him how I felt, and he smiled again: 
“So be it: you remain where you are, if you like. 
And,” he added, “‘I think you are right—folks 
will know just where to find you.” 

SoI stay! I like it here, so why move? 

But it was a tribute to 
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TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


All Wheat 
Ready to Eat 


THE ORIGINAL HAs THIS SIGNATURE 
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Copyright, 1917, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


VERY home in the land has a hearty 
welcome for Krumbles—the new whole 




















wheat food, with its delicious flavor, 
and its high food value at a low price. Children 
like Krumbles, and it builds them up, because 
of the extra nutrition of Durum wheat, which is 
rich in protein and mineral salts. Krumbles is 





appetizing with cream or milk, and a special 
treat with berries, sliced peaches, or bananas. 
Look for this signature. 


Originated and developed 
by Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, makers 
of Kellogg’s—the original 
Toasted Corn Flakes. 
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Light as the touch of 
the baby’s hand 


is Williams’ ‘Talc Powder, as soft as 
thistledown, as gently soothing, com- 
forting and refreshing as a summer 
breeze. ‘The delicate fragrance that 
gives Williams’ Talc a distinctive 
charm, recalls old-fashioned gardens 
of long ago. The convenient Hinged 
Cover top preserves for you this ex- 
quisite fragrance. 
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Send 16c in Stamps for this Beautiful 
Art Print and a Sample Can of Williams’ Talc 


A reproduction of this exquisite painting by William Cotton, 
printed on heavy paper in 12 printings, size 18x20 inches, suit- 
able for framing and free from all advertising matter, together with 
a miniature (trial size) can of Williams’ Talc Powder (your choice 
of perfume) will be sent to any address postpaid for 16c in stamps. 


The J. B. Williams Company 


Dept. T, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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